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YACHT PRIZES. 


3) 

Messrs. TIFFANY & Co's experience 
of over forty years in manufacturing 
noted YACHT PRIZES and other 
sporting trophies, including many 
contested for abroad, and their 
policy of constantly infusing the 
fresh ideas of newartists develop- 
ed inthe TIFFANY Schoo of Desicn, 
equips them with absolutely sup- 
erior facilities for the production 
of Yacnt Prizes that combine 
individuality, appropriateness of 
design, and advanced ideas tn 
treatment and construction. 

A large assortment of prizes 
and trophies in stock for im- 
mediate use 

Spectal designs and estimates 





furnished upon short notice. 


WILL HAVE. 
THE 


America's Cup 
ON EXHIBITION 
DURING THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
Yacut Races 
IN 
SEPTEMBER. 
pe 
Union Square. 
New York 
City. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


Visv TORS 


always welcome 


UNION SQUARE 
NEw YORK 
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Easily Prepared, 
Of Uniform Quality 
and Cleanly Made, 


our soups have established a reputation 
seldom attained by any brand of canned 
goods, 

You run no chances when using 
Franco-American Soups. Such _ they 
were 8 years ago when first intro- 
duced, so they are to-day, as regular, as | 
good, and as honest as can be made. 





Factory open daily to visitors (Saturdays excepted.) 


Sample can of Soup mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 





Franco-American Food Company, 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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(@) 
The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish |® 






























© brown color. © 


Blooker’s 2 
Dutch Cocoa § 









either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish @ 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any © 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 

bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. ©) 








A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be ©) 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address S 


Franco-American Food Company, @ 

Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, ° 

West SEC CCC Cee sen & Franklin St., New York. 
CK) 
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er after io & 
“in makes the task*"” 
seem lighter. Labor without relaxation hardens 
the sensibilities. Will you continue to do your 
house-cleaning in the old way and deprive your- 
self of the increased hours of recreation which 
will be yours if you use SAPOLIO in all your 
house-work ¢ 
Try it. Take no imitations or substitutes. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE UNION RIDERS’ SONG. 
+ + 


Not like the Grecian warrior olden, 
To conquer worlds unknown, I sigh, 
For me new visions are unfolden, 
Where’er I turn my roaming eye. 








THE UNION. 


And free as the untethered ocean, ‘ 
At my behest my wheel shall fly; 

And mine shall be the grand emotion, 
Thy life’s warm breath, O, Liberty! 


PPP Pe afecbecte 
Tht ccs UNION CYCLE M’F’°G CO. 
UNION BICYCLE, 239-243 COLUMBUS AVE. 
Knows No Superior. BOSTON, MASS. ' 
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The 
Strength, 
Speed & 
Beauty 
of the 
STERLING BICYCLE 





is not to be equaled by 
any other bicycle in the 
world, 

There are many reasons for this, 
all of which are explained in an ele- 


gant and artistic catalogue, free at 
agencies or mailed for a stamp. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
234-236 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 B’dw’y, N. Y. 
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GOOD 


$8500 
BICYCLE ? 


THEN BUY THE 


; CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


Price, $85.00. High Grade. 


HAY & WILLIT’S MAN’F’G. CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA. 


WARRANTED 
ONE 
YEAR. 





: ‘i 
Si 







‘¢365 Days Ahead of Them AIll.’”’ 





A HANDY BICYCLE. 


HANDY—It Won’t Break. 
HANDY—It’s Ready for You. 
HANDY—It’s Light. 

Its Name—KEATING. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Do You Want_ 
a Cycle? 


A brand new UNION or WARWICK 





























G6 wheel will be given to anyone sending us 
60 new subscribers to Outing, or Amer- 
ican Amateur Photographer, or both 
| penenamawue nonete before Jan. 1st, 1896. 

2 2 ‘ , 

$ Sample copies and § Those unable to get this number will 

$ —— § be paid a cash commission of 75cts. for 

for use in soliciting, —_ 

3. wicrsrens 4 each subscription. 

¢ sent on application. ¢ 

Y Also further partic. OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 

4 ulars. 7 D 

«¢ 239 Fifth Avenue, 

Veonenenesusueues NEW YORK 


—_+>+<+—__ 


Lovell Diamond Cycles 





, © — ae 
NAT BUTLER, on the Lovell Diamond, won the National 
Two Mile Championship at Asbury Park, July 12, 1895. 


IN THIS RACE WAS REPRESENTED THE PICK OF THE AMERICAN RACING FIELD.u<— 


LOVELL DIAIIONDS run smoothly, easily and very swiftly. 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., [TANuFAcTuRERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. rei ie 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE Horace 
Partridge Co. 


BOSTON. 


G 


als AS, 
MATCH 





College Athletic Outfitters. 


OUR FALL SPECIALTY 
The furnishing of College and School Football 
Teams with Uniforms and all other Supplies. 
MANAGERS will consult their best interests in 
requesting our samples and prices before placing orders. 
OUR line is used and endorsed by a majority of the 
leading College and School Teams. For reference 


refer to leading team in your section. We guarantee’ 


complete satisfaction. 
The Horace Partridge Co. 
335 Washington St. 








SPECIAL_ 
w@_ PRICES TO 


COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUBS 


Omecee 


THORSEN +» 
VICTOR 
ATHLETIC Goons. 


Asx For Caracocuge G. 


THORSENé CASSADY CO. 


ATHLETIC & SPORTING GO00S 
141-143 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 





on’t be 
a Jay! 


cr ~ 


BUY THE BEST 


ONE SEAM 
CONCEALED LACE 


UGBY 


(PATENTED.) 


; a a 


MADE BY 





Entirely New 
in America. 


oo 
The Patent 

One Seam Concealed 

Lace and Valve 
RUGBY FOOTBALL, 
made of best imported 
pebble grain leather. 
Best quality red blad- 
der. No bother with 
lacing. Blows up with 
pump as bicycle tires. 
Each ball packed in 
sealed box, with pump, 


etc. 
a) 


Price, Complete, $5.00 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., °°" *Ne vor. 


When corresponding wth advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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LIGHT. GRAOEFUL. STRONG. SPEEDY. BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, EXQUISITELY DESIGNED. 


FOUR MODELS--$85 and $100. 


ELEGANT 40-PAGE CATALOGUE SENT FOR POSTAGE, 


MONARCH CYCLE M’F’G CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Retail Salesroom, 
LAKE & HALSTED sts. CHICAGO. 


EASTERN WAREHOUSE, 79 READE STREET, NEW YORK, 
The C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., Managers. 


» SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, MEMPHIS, DETROIT, TORONTO 


BRANCHES: 
sili as own nee 2 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outing. 
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“My dear sir, you 
do not know what 





a bicycle is unless 
you have ridden a 
Model 40 Colum- 
bia!” 





We are just beginning to be 
able to meet the demand for 
these superb bicycles. Now 
is your chance. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 








When corresponding with adverusers kindiy menuon OvuTiNS 














OUTING ADVEKTISEMENTS. 























What Would You 
Have Done? 





























So far this year we have hardly said a 
word about the good qualities of our 
famous Columbias for 1895. 


Demand for such superb models at 
their price was too great. 


We have not even taken the trouble 
to deny certain absurd, yet annoying 
rumors circulated with curious energy 
early inthe year. The many thousand 
1895 Columbias everywhere giving 
highest satisfaction and pleasure to their 
riders are abundant denial. 


And yet many good people are blam- 
ing usfor not denying the stories. They 
are sorry now they have not Columbias. 
Maybe we should have said some- 
thing before. But then those who now 
have Columbias would have suffered 
greater delays. 


What would you have done? 





General Offices and 


Pope Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


ev % 


Manufacturing a 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
0. Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington, 


San Francisco, 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutinG. 
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R. H. MACY & CO., 
Sixth Ave., I13th to l4th St. 


ss ORIENTAL BICYCLES” 


(Sporting Goods Department, 3d floor, Main Bldg.) 


22-lb. light roadsters, 24-inch frame with up- 
turned or dropped handle bars, 66% 
dust-proof bearings, New York tires, Garford 
saddle. A strictly high-grade wheel, made by 
i one of the largest manufacturers in this country, 
and sold through regular dealers and agents, 
under another name, at $100.00. 


-inch gear, 


Our price, 


9.49 


Also Ladies’ Oriental Wheels at same price. 


’ We keep every requisite for the Cyclist, 
Fisherman and Horseman, at prices much 
lower than any other house. 





PALMER TIRES_~ 


Are twice as good as other tires. 
Ask anyone who has ever tried them. 


IN 1894 
TWICE AS MANY 
PRIZES WERE WON ON 





One of the best tests of a set of tires is 
a long trial over all kinds of roads. 

Letter Carrier Smith rode them from 
Chicago to New York in record time 
without mishap, 6 days, 3 hrs., 50 min. 
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e-Send 7 Catalogue ~ 


Tie Marwick (vee re. (0. 


SPRINGFIELO, MASS. 
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/ Long live 
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IGILANT’S VICTORY IN 


And all the other exciting contests for the I 803 


America’s Cup vividly and exhaustively told. 


Yacht Races 


for the 


AMERICA’S 















a 3. 
Kenealy. 





—— . : - 
Ne SC re 
STRONCLY INDORSED BY YACHTSMEN AND THE PRESS. 
GROVER CLEVELAND.—“This book is highfy prized and will be carefully preserved.” 
LONDON FIELD.—“ A very attractive account of International Yachting.” 
FOREST AND STREAM —“ Bright, fresh and interesting, including much in the way of anecdote and description 
to enliven the plain narrative of challenges and races.” 
NEW YORK TIM ES,.—“ The book is well illustrated and will be highly prized by all yachtsmen ” 
BOSTON HERALD.—* One of the cleverest accounts ever prioted.” 
SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.—“ The most complete and most interesting history of the famous yacht America and 
her cup that has ever been published.” 
Svo. 180 pages, Lilustrated by FRED S. COZZENS and others. 


Paper, 50c. - Cloth, $1.50. - Cloth Edition with Outing, $3.50. 
OUTING CO., LTD., NEW YORK. 


You Will Find all Roads Smooth... 


WHEN 
RIDING A 


rescent 


EASY RUNNING 
STRONG PARTS 
POPULAR WEIGHTS 
BEST MATERIALS 


These are the Qualities you will find in 


Crescent Wheels 


























> % 
ca 
sic WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
: a <~»<2 MAKERS, © 
$75 $5 0 $40 Factory: Eastern Branch: 
SCORCHER, $90. CHICAGO. 35 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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WILL PAY FOR A PAIR OF 
$2.87 THE “STANDARD” SHOES, 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, FREE OF CHARGE. 





These goods have been on the Market over five years, have proved satisfactory for style. perfect fit and durability. 
They are made of the best selected material, are hand-welted and finished in the best workmanship. 
he perfection which shoe manufacturing has attained in the last few years enables us to furnish, in most cases, a 
better fit than can be obtained if shoes are made to measure, and a trial of these goods will prove our assertion. 





No. 2. Hand-welted, made of fine selected Calfskin, 
London Toe with tips, in either congress or lace. 


No.1. Hand-welted, and Made of fine selected Calfskin, All a are made on the Standard 


IN ORDERING you only need to look for your size and 

width in your old shoes. C stands for 3 width, D for 
Please send money with your order, 4 width, E for 5 width, F for 6 width, FF for 7 width. 
Sizes, 5 to 11. 





or Patent-Leather, Razor Toe, with tips, in congress 
or lace. 





No. 3. Hand-welted, and made of fine selected Calfskin, No. 4. Ladies’ Dongola, Welt, Button or Lace Boots, B to 
or Patent-Leather, Broadway or Plain Toe, in either E, for $2.47, delivered free of charge to any address 
congress or lace, in the U.S. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE OF CHARGE. 


THE STANDARD SHOE CO., Iowa City, January 6th, 1895. 
116 & 118 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
DEAR SIRS: : = 
Patent Leather Shoes received as per order. Am very much pleased with same, and am advertising you to the 
best of my ability. Do you carry Wirster Tan, Leather-lined, of the very light shades? 
: Respectfully, 
J. G. SWENSSON, 222 N. LInn. 
GENTLEMEN : 
The enclosed order is one result of the fine appearance of the shoes you sent tome. You doubtless will receive 
others from among my friends, Very respectfully, 
B. EK. EDGELL. 
Hope the shoes will wear as well as they look. 
STANDARD SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. Yarmouth, November 14th 1894. 
GENTLEMEN: : 
Boots received, I am very much pleased with them. You will find enclosed Express Order in payment. IfI 


can make any sales for you in this town I will gladly do so, Yours truly, 
E. LITTLER. 
STANDARD SHOE CO., 
116-118 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutTiNnG. 






















OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Vacation Time. 


JHIAve you made up your list of articles necessary to 
make your trip pleasurable and comfortable ? 














Do Not Forget 


That OUTING LIBRARY is cut to fit your pocket and arranged 
to supply all that can be asked for in a volume of short stories 
suitable for the train, the boat or the hammock. Two things, 
therefore, not to be omitted from your traveling necessities. 


18S ewes eee ‘eeeeeeieee Oo 


| _ Vol Ik ~—i 1, 1, Just Pubtiched. 
Where Were the Boys 


By JOHN HABBERTON. 


= And other stories typical of the magazine from which they are taken. 


: CONTENTS: 
: Where Were the Boys? By Joun Hanperroy, 
: A Far Countree. By HENRY CADLE TENNEY. 
George Dale’s Ambition. By L. Griswoxp. 
The Captain’s Ghost. By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 
The Doctor’s Yarn. By FRANCIS TREVELYAN. 
The Romance of a Dead Letter. By F. D. SHERMAN. 


Price, 25 Cents. For Sale at all News-stands. 





TOPO 
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| Short Stories 
: from Outing. 


CLOTH BOUND, 50 CENTS. 
PPPe 


O see it is to count yourself 50 cents poorer in 
: cash, one dollar richer in value, and the 
= possessor of a volume which will give immense 
= pleasure in the reading and afterward be an orna- 
= ment to your library. 


; iol 50Cents. 50 Cents. 50 Cents. CLOTH. 


The Outing Publishing Company, 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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POR Ti SEARCH- LigHT LANTERN. 


aa Lantern is the only first-class Bicycle 

Lantern manufactured, and is endorsed by 
leading riders from Maine to Oregon, and has 
been adopted by the United States Government. 


Ss ( eee 
Ti nn 


a AN ILLUMINATOR, 
NOT SIMPLY A SIGNAL. 


sS Ht ; I 1 r 
a 6 a | It Burns Kerosene .. . 
| | ... It Burns 10 Hours. 
BS 8 a 


(No Special Oil required any more.) 


WILL NOT JAR OUT. ALWAYS COOL 
AND WICK DOES NOT CHAR. 





The central draft principle; perfect in construction; handsome in appearance. A circular 
tells all about it. Send name and address and mention ‘‘OUTING.” 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct., 


19 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
GOLF REQUISITES. 


e e« «© SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR « « * 


THE SILVERTOWN BALL, 


Selected Quality and Thoroughly Seasoned. 
eee 


HE “Silvertown” Ball is almost exclusively 
used on the principal links of Scotland and 
England, and is universally conceded the 
best ball made. Constructed of pure gutta 
percha, and by a process known only to the manufacturers, 
it combines not only uniformity of weight and resiliency 
but extreme durability and perfection of flight. 
Two Sizes, 27 and 27%. Per dozen, $5.00. 



























Spalding Golf Clubs are built 
by skilled artisans under the 
careful supervision of an old Golf- 
ing expert. The material used in 
their construction is the very choicest 
selected seasoned wood we can procure. 
The shafts are made of the finest split 
hickory, and for wear and tear and driving 
Y powerexcel any made. The heads are all 

made of beech, thoroughly seasoned, and most 
carefully finished by hand. 


“77 © ¢ ¢ © 
The most complete 


line of . . 2 « 

GOLF SUNDRIES 
. to be found in 
: America. 


- 
- 


eee ¢ 


CATALOGUES FULLY ILLUSTRATED ABOUT GOLF SENT FREE. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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KEEP YOUR WEATHER EYE 





OPEN FOR IT. 





A Nautical Education in a Single Volume, 





Advice Weather 
To Amateurs. Wrinkles. 
Choice Instructions 
of a Boat. for making 
Knots, Bends 
Trial Spin in and 
a Cat Boat. Splices. 
The Charts and 
Yawl Rig. Compass, 
Fitting Out Rules of the 
For a Cruise. Road, 
Nautical Useful Hints 
: and 
Terms in ne 
Common Use. ones 
—_— Laying up 
Combination for the Winter. 
Rowing 
and Sailing Rigging and 
Boats, Sails, 














Flexible Binding, Fifty Cents. .. Cloth Binding, One Dollar. 
180 PAGES ILLUSTRATED, 
Cloth, with a Year’s Subscription to OUTING, $3.25. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 








DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY 
WHITING MBG. Co. 





WuitTinc M’rc Co 


Silversmiths, 


i BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 
42! ‘ 


“ 
GLORIANA CUP,” Y 
CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB OF NEW YORK. N EW ORK. 
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eo~ —~—®. 
o~ od ~\\ = —~—®D 
_ ** Fame comes only when 
coal Y) deserved, and then it is as ~~? 
. BI CYC LES inevitable as destiny, for it ~= 
e~ GO, is destiny.”” — Longfellow, ~~ 
~~ ’ Hyperion, AR 
=| PJIGHEST GRADE “= 
= II ONESTLY MADE = 
eo~ Victor Bicycles are famous throughout cycling. They are deservedly |—~—@ 
@~| popular, and merit the enviable reputation they have won as the best product [—~@ 
_ of the best bicycle factory in existence. a 
o~ oan thiieieaied ~ 2s 
—- OVERMAN WHEEL CO. a 
~~ BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. — 2 
eo NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. ~~ 
Fiddiddidddisiuuuuiudiuuuiann \ 
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Photo. by West & Son, Southsea. See ‘The Cup Champions." (ff. 481-7.) 
VALKYRIE III. 








Photo. by Byron, N. Y. See ‘“‘ The Cup Champions.” (ff. 452-7.) 
DEFENDER. 
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QUTING. 


SEPTEMBER, 


1895. 


THE SEIGNEUR'S SHOOTING PARTY. 


By ™. Gertrude Cundill. 


1, 


ONRAD CAR- 
STAIRS, Seign- 
eur of Des Nu- 
ages, was asplen- 

did example of what a 
man should be, in looks 
at least. Even in his 
a ,old shooting-jacket and 
ae | ‘tweed knickerbockers he 

: had the careless grace 

PELLETIER. that one sees only in a 
gentleman. No one could call him 
strictly good-looking, but he had a face 
which grew more pleasing as one 
learned to know him. 

Returning from an English college 
when just beginning his twenties, he 
had found himself the heir to the old 
seigneurie, where, as a boy, he had 
spent many a happy holiday with a 
bachelor uncle; and there he had lived 
for more than ten years; winter and 
summer, seldom leaving it. 

It is true, at times he felt as though a 
little other society than his own would 
have been an improvement, as he sat 
in winter at his solitary dinner in the 
big dining-room, with the logs crack- 
ling in the huge fire-place, and the icy 
wind moaning and groaning at every 





~ 


we, 


& 


crevice, and making the old house 
shiver and settle on its foundations 
noisily. 


The letters which his only and mar- 
ried sister received from him, far away 
in her English home, were always 
bright and cheery enough in his own 
dry way; and she finally dropped her 
suggestions that he should find himself a 
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wife, after he had replied, in one of his 
letters, ‘‘that if she was specially anx- 
ious that he should give up his freedom 
he would propose the idea to his old 
housekeeper, Marie, as she was the one 
woman he knew thoroughly well; she 
could manage the household affairs and 
understood his peculiarities.” 

‘* Marie or no one,” he ended, ‘‘ for it 
is certainly not worth a hundred miles’ 
journey to the nearest town, and I 
know no other unmarried lady in the 
vicinity.” 

So young Mrs. Elmsly answered any 
inquiries as to her brother’s state 
with: 

‘*Conrad married! Dear me, no. He’s 
acrusty old bachelor and likely to re- 
main so.” 

On the particular bright September 
day when this story opens old Marie 
had asserted her authority in things 
domestic to a somewhat disagreeable 
extent, and Carstairs had taken to the 
woods to avoid her preparations for his 
expected guests. 

Sport was poor, and Carstairs, tired 
of wandering aimlessly about, called to 
the dogs and started for home. 

It was nearly dark when he reached 
the village, for in September the days 
shorten rapidly. As he passed one of 
the cottages within half a mile of the 
seigneurie, the sound of a piano made 
him stop short. 

‘‘Heavens!” said he, ‘‘those Miss 
Orfords haven’t left yet. I certainly 
should have called on them, seeing I’m 
an old resident, and more especially as 
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Gillespie asked me to. But I expect 
they’ve voted me a boor long ago, so I 
won’t trouble myself now.” 

He was right as to the opinion of him 
held by the occupants, for Kit Orford 
said as he passed: ‘‘Oh, do stop that 
thumping, Nell. There goes Mr. Car- 
stairs with his dogs.” 

‘‘That’s interesting, I’m sure,” said 
her sister, between the chords she was 
endeavoring to master; ‘‘of all boors 
I’ve ever heard of, Mr. Carstairs is de- 
cidedly the king. We have been here 
nearly two months and he has neither 
called nor taken any notice, though 
Hugh said he had asked him'to. If I 
ever do meet him, by any chance, I shall 
snub him:” 

The ‘‘boor” in question had hardly 
reached home and made himself pre- 
sentable, when loud halloos and re- 
sounding raps were heard at the front 
door. He walked leisurely down the 
broad stairs and found his two friends 
disputing with their driver in French 
of the vilest description. 

‘*Hullo! old chap. Come here likea 
brick and stop this old fool’s noise. 
I’ve given him twice what he’s worth;” 
and Jack Campbell, commonly known as 
‘‘Gobang,” from his impetuous be- 
havior, clapped his host on the back 
and shoved him forward. 

Carstairs soon put things to rights, 
and then shook hands with his older 
guest, who had stood in the back- 
ground looking rather put out at such 
a disturbance. 

Both the new arrivals were pleasant- 
looking men. The younger, Campbell, 
was fair, red-cheeked, impulsive, good- 
looking and jolly. He wasa great favor- 
ite among men and girls alike. 

The elder, Carleton Davies, was an 
old college chum in a crack English 
regiment. He was a man of thirty, or 
thereabouts ; not especially good-look- 
ing, or especially well off ; nor had he 
the winning manner of young Camp- 
bell ; but he was one of that type of 
the quiet, reserved, and thoroughbred 
Englishman who, once a friend, is 
always a friend. 

Carstairs, as he smilingly surveyed 
the two, one on either side of him, 
while they did full justice to a dinner, 
in the cooking of which Marie had ex- 
celled herself, was perfectly satisfied 
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with his selection of visitors. ‘‘ He and 
Davies were inclined to be old fogies, 
and Campbell,” he thought, ‘‘ would just 
stir them up a bit with his nonsense.” 

‘*Oh!” said the boy, as he pushed 
back his chair and puffed at a cigarette, 
‘*T wish I’d been here a month sooner. 
No end of a lot of pretty girls were 
here, I was told.” 

‘*There you are, Gobang, the same 
as ever, I see. I thought by this time 
you'd be d/asé enough to have lost in- 
terest in young ladies. Yes, there 
were some nice girls but three miles 
from here, though you’d not have seen 
much of them at this old bachelor’s 
diggings.” 

‘* My dear fellow, I would not have re- 
mained here then. The ones I heard 
most of from Gillespie were the Miss 
Orfords, connections of his. Did you 
know them?” 

‘*No,” said Carstairs shortly, and 
vouchsafed no more. 

‘Dare say they were bad form, as 
tourists generally are,” remarked Davies 
in his most aggravating tone, for he 
loved to tease the. enthusiastic Gobang. 

These three clashed on most subjects, 
but on sporting topics they were safe, 
and to these the tide turned and re- 
mained till bed-time. 

The next day was pleasant, and Car- 
stairs was at no loss to find amusement 
for his guests. 

The morning was spent in shooting, 
and quite a good bag was made by the 
three guns, for both Carstairs and 
Campbell were unerring shots. Davies 
did little shooting. All the same he 
enjoyed thoroughly the tramp through 
the woods, in the crisp, cool air, and 
was in such excellent spirits that the 
jibes and jokes of the irrepressible Go- 
bang fell on barren soil ; and the boy 
was forced to turn his flow of chaff upon 
Carstairs, who was equally good- 
humored, but who took more trouble 
than the imperturbable Davies to re- 
turn some well-directed shafts. 

In the afternoon Carstairs had busi- 
ness to transact some miles off, and 
took Davies with him; so Campbell was 
left to his own resources, which, indeed, 
were seldom exhausted. He wandered 
down to the stony beach, where the 
big waves crashed on the rocks; he 
climbed up the neighboring hill and ex- 
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plored things generally ; so that when 
they all met at dinner he seemed to 
have spent his time profitably and 
pleasantly. 

A mysterious smile kept spreading 
itself on his sunburnt face ; but he did 
not refer to his doings until the pipes 
were brought out, and then, as he 
leisurely filled his much-prized meer- 
schaum, he said : 

‘* How is it, Carstairs, that you never 
mentioned the fact that the Miss Orfords 
were in the immediate neighborhood 
still ?”’ 

‘What do you know about the Miss 
Orfords i 

‘My dear fellow, I was taught it was 
bad form to answer one question with 
another. However, I thought I men- 
tioned their names last night.” 


~ 

wf ‘* It’s not my custom to talk of people 

‘+ I know nothing of,” said Carstairs. 

S “* Quite right, old chap, quite right,” 
said this impudent young man, with a 
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wink at Davies, which was wasted en- 
tirely; ‘‘ but, you see, I’ve the pleasure 
of knowing one of the charming people 
in question.” 

‘*You’ve not lost much time, 
Davies, dryly. 





said 
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‘*No, I haven’t; but my motto is, 
‘Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day,’ and so, when I saw the 
eldest Miss Orford being set upon by a 
miserable little brute of a dog, near 
your gates, I said to myself, ‘ Well, 
Jack, my boy, you might wait till to- 
morrow and get a nice and proper in- 
troduction from your dignified host, 
which would, in itself, give you a cer- 
tain prestige; but, in the meantime, the 
young lady may.be the worse for sev- 
eral bites.’ Sol first dispatched the 
dog, and then made myself known with 
all the air of the hero in a dime novel.” 

‘*T said I was staying with you, that 
she might know I was respectable; but, 
Jove! I don’t know that it raised me in 
her estimation, for your name did not 
bring the glow of pleasant admiration I 
expected to see.” 

‘‘ What did she say about me?” de- 
manded Carstairs shortly. 

“My dear fellow, I did not ask for 
her opinion of you, but I 
merely put two and two 
together, and concluded 
you were not held by her 
in the light of a dcau- 
tdeal. Suppose you have- 
n’t donethecivilto them.” 

‘* Surely it isnot neces- 
sary I should call on every 
Dick, Tom and Harry 
that comes to the place, 
is it?” very testily. 

‘Oh! I didn’t know 
there were any brothers. 
She only mentioned a 
mother and sister.” 

‘*You know what I 
mean, you young scamp.”’ 

‘** Well, supposing I do, 
I think, asI intend to see 
a lot of them, you might 
as well come to-morrow 
and call with me. _ It 
would look better, and 
as I assured Miss Orford, 
‘He may seem a surly 
old frump, but he really 
is not half bad.’” 


II. 


It was a rainy day, and what a day 
too! The rain had come down in tor- 
rents since breakfast ; a thick fog had 
rolled in from the river, and the wind 
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seemed threatening to wrench the house 
from its foundations. 

The three men who sat round the fire 
in the smoking-room seemed, however, 
in good humor. They had not yet 
reached that stage of discontentment 
when the spirit of contradiction and argu- 
ment enters, as is the case when two or 
three days of such weather have re- 
stricted the inmates of a house to their 
own society. 

‘*T say,” said Campbell, ‘‘ who’s game 
for a walk? I’ve finished the ‘ Sport- 
ing and Dramatic’ and ‘The Field,’ 
and I am not in a literary frame of 
mind, at all events.” 
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the village? I'd no idea you took any 
stock in the local belles.” 

Carstairs continued to button the nu- 
merous flaps and capes. Then he said 
slowly : 

‘*Well, you know, I thought, at least 
I supposed, er—that you would lke to 
call on the Orfords, and I’ve no objec- 
tions to going too.” 

‘*Oh, Carstairs, I was awfully cheeky 
last night. I shouldn’t have said what 
I did. You're quite at liberty to choose 
your own friends, I’m sure. Don't 
bother about it.” 

‘*No, no, Jack, I haven't, as you 
said, ‘done the civil,’ and I mean to try 





“KIT WAS WILLING TO BE VERY PLEASANT.”’ 


Davies made no reply ; he was obli- 
vious to everything, as he puffed away 
at his pipe and read, ‘‘ A Gentleman of 
France.” Carstairs, however, who was 
doing accounts, responded eagerly : 

‘‘Tll go, youngster, if you like, 
though a swim is more like the name 
for it to-day.” 

Gobang went off in search of top-boots 
and ulster, and Carstairsdashed upstairs. 

In ten minutes he reappeared in a 
fresh suit, collar and tie, and struggling 
into his long mackintosh. 

‘*My word! Is it necessary to put 
on all one’s smart togs to walk through 


(p- 419.) 
and make up now. It will make it 
pleasanter for you.” 

The truth was that Carstairs had just 
enough self-conceit not to wish to be 
disliked by any one; and as Miss Or- 
ford had showed she did so, he was de- 
termined she should be given an oppor- 
tunity of changing her opinion. 

The storm was worse than Carstairs 
had supposed, and they were both 
thankful to reach the Orfords’ snug little 
cottage—where they found Mrs. Orford 
and the two girls sitting round the 
little wood stove, working and chatting 
merrily. 














Introductions were made all round, 
and Gobang immediately had eyes for 
no one but Miss Kit, the youngest, a 
pretty fair-haired girl of nineteen, with 
sparkling blue eyes and a frank, open 
manner. 

Kit was willing to be very pleasant 
to Carstairs, but, with the perversity of 
man, he would not take what he could 
get, but wanted what was withheld 
from him. 

Miss Orford was polite to him, she 
was in her own house; but she was just 
polite and no more. She devoted her- 
self to Campbell, and treated all Car- 
stairs’ advances with such indifference 
that he did not know whether to be an- 
noyed, or amused at her. 

She certainly made a pleasing picture. 
She was dressed well, too, he thought. 
But dinner-time was approaching, and 
Carstairs reluctantly made the move. 
As he shook hands with Mrs. Orford 
he said, in the courteous manner which 
suited him so well: 

‘‘We have discovered so many mu- 
tual friends, Mrs. Orford, that we have 
a great deal in common already, have 
we not? If youcan put up with the 
irreguiarities of a bachelor’s household, 
I would be so pleased if you and your 
daughters would give us the pleasure of 
dining with us to-morrow night.” 

Nell Orford looked quickly at her 
mother, and slightly, very slightly, 
shook her head ; but Mrs. Orford either 
did not see, or would not take the hint, 
and replied smilingly and ingenuously : 

‘* Indeed, we shall be delighted, shall 
we not, girls? You don’t know, Mr. 
Carstairs, what a treat it will be to have 
a meal outside our own house.” And 
Nell was obliged to smile an assent, 
while Kit eagerly seconded her mother. 

‘Oh! what made you _ accept, 
mamma ?”’ said Nell impatiently, as the 
door closed behind the visitors. Car- 
stairs caught the words, and Campbell 
wondered what made him shut the gate 
so very hard. 


Gobang splashed along, chattering 


merrily all the way home, until Car- 
stairs nearly shook the boy, for his mind 
was full of many things, and Campbell’s 
artless prattle jarred upon him. 

Davies was more talkative at dinner, 
than was his wont, and wished to hear 
about the visit. 
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‘* Did the young ladies respond to the 
olive branch ?” he asked. 

Carstairs was spared from answering 
for Campbell broke in: 

‘* By Jove, yes! They were jolly 
glad to see us. Gave us tea and rip- 
ping cake that Miss Kit had made 
herself.” 

‘*Ah!” said Carstairs. ‘‘Then no 
wonder you ate such a lot. I’m glad 
to see you had a method in your mad- 
ness.” 

Gobang laughed. ‘‘But, I say, Davies, 
you should see old Carstairs in the light 
of a masher. He talked very nicely to 
mamma, but gad, if looks mean any- 
thing, they must have said a lot to one 
of the daughters.” 

‘* Which one?” said Davies. 

Carstairs, with bated breath, waited 
for Campbell’s reply, as he leisurely 
finished his claret. 

‘*Oh, the youngest of course,” said 
that youth complacently, ‘‘and I’d think 
it confounded cheek,” nodding at Cars- 
tairs, ‘‘for I’ve bespoken her myself, 
if it were not that I know you’ve no 
chance.” 

‘*My word, Conrad! I see you in a 
new light. I always considered you a 
mild follower of the woman hater 
type.” 

‘* As far as I know, I’ve always been 
perfectly indifferent to women, and am 
still. If awoman is clever and amus- 
ing, I’d as soon talk to her as a man, 
but I'd never put myself out to see more 
of her. There’s nothing to agitate 
either you or Campbell. I went and 
called on the Orfords, was polite to 
Mrs. Orford, and allowed Gobang to 
enjoy himself, and, well, there it 
stands.” 

‘*You needn’t have invited them to 
dinner,” said Gobang, with a grin, and 
Davies raised his eyebrows inquiringly. 

‘*Oh, hang it all!” said the seign- 
eur, ‘‘Mrs. Orford had expressed a 
wish to see the house, having known 
my uncle well, and the best way was to 
ask her toa meal. You sift the matter 
to the bottom, like any old woman!” 
and he pushed out his chair angrily. 

The dinner went off splendidly; the 
house looked charming, and no prettier 
girls could have been found in Canada, 
than Nell and Kit Orford, as they sat in 
the long drawing-room and amused 
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three admiring men without one atom 
of self-consciousness or affectation. 

Nell was looking more beautiful 
than ever, or so Carstairs thought, and 
she had thawed a little too; although, 
much to his discomfiture, she seemed 
greatly taken with Davies. She sang 
and played exquisitely, and this certainly 
added to her charms in Carstairs’ eyes, 
for, hermit as he was, he was _ passion- 
ately fond of music. 

As soon as she left the piano Davies 
monopolized her, and Carstairs was 
forced to listen to reminiscences of 
aunts, uncles and cousins, of whom he 
had known nothing, for it appeared 
Mrs. Orford had known most of. his 
people. And all the time one eye was 
vainly endeavoring to see what was 
going on behind him, and he began to 
think he must be getting deaf, because 
he could not hear what that soft, low 
voice was saying to Davies. 

When they finally were departing, 
and he opened the big hall door, he said. 
in a low voice to Nell, ‘‘ lhope we have 
not bored you as much as you expected, 
Miss Orford.” 

She looked at him amazed, and it was 
he who was made to feel uncomfortable, 
though he knew she had understood 
what he meant. ‘‘Serves me right,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘I should not have 
referred to what I was not intended to 
hear,”’ 

III. 

The days passed on, and it did not 
‘“stand there,’ as Carstairs had in- 
tended it should ; for every day he 
found himself more in love with Nell 


Orford. She, on thecontrary, seemed to 
dislike him more than ever. She 
fought, argued with and _ snubbed 


him so severely that he began to won- 
der if he had ever possessed an opinion 
worth calling one. She occasionally 
would show signs of relenting, but if he 
tried to take advantage of such a mood, 
he was immediately rebuffed. 

Mrs. Orford, often displeased and 
surprised at Nell’s 
strated with her in her gentle voice 
which had never been raised in anger, 
but Nell only laughed. ‘‘ Never mind, 
you dear old mother, he needs rousing. 
He’s lived too long in his own narrow 
groove, perfectly content with his own 


rudeness, remon- © 
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opinions and ideas, and he needs a little 
shaking-up.” 

So they went on excursions, both 
walking and driving; they lunched at 
the cottage and dined at the seigneurie, 
and on every occasion the unhappy 
seigneur received the same treatment. 

He was too reserved to confide in 
either of his friends, for he thought 
Davies would jeer, and he knew Camp- 
bell believed it to be the younger one. 

It was fast approaching the day on 
which the seigneur’s little party would 
have to disperse, when Gobang came 
home to dinner one evening, full of a 
plan that he and the Orfords had been 
arranging that afternoon. 

‘IT say, Conrad, you have a canoe, 
haven’t you?” he asked as his host en- 
tered the room. 

‘Of course ; but it is-getting far too 
cold to go out on the river now.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so; but Miss Nell 
and I were thinking this afternoon what 
a jolly thing it would be to drive away 
up the St. Stephen river, to-morrow, 
and then come down the rapids. Miss 
Orford says it is quite the thing to do, 
and that we should not leave without 
doing it. She and Miss Kit are game 
for it, and—” 

‘¢You and Miss Orford are both hard 
up for amusement if you attempt any 
such thing, and I shall certainly notallow 
it. The whole idea is perfectly mad. 
In the summer it is all very well for 
men to try it, though even then it is 
dangerous; but that anyone, short of a 
lunatic, should think of it at this season 
is to me incredible. The river isat any 
time a most deceptive one, with unex- 
pected shallows and rocks at every 
turn, but now the water is so low that 
the rapids will be almost impassable.” 

‘* Well, Miss Orford said that Gillespie 
did it all right last year, and she can get 
a canoe from Michel Tessier, and she 
said you’d be sure to have one or two. 
She suggested that we should drive out 
in buckboards, and that Pelletier could 
take the canoes in the hay-cart.” 

‘* Well,” said Carstairs grimly, ‘‘ since 
my man, my hay-cart and canoes are 
to be used, I suppose my society can 
be dispensed with.” 

‘‘Oh! Carstairs, don’t turn rusty, 
there’s a good fellow. Miss Orford ex- 


pects you to go, of course. She said you 




















would take Miss Kit, she supposed, and 
Tessier could paddle Davies.” 

‘*Oh, she thought I’d take Miss Kit. 
Well, I’ll neither take Miss Kit, nor al- 
low you to take Miss Orford, or anyone 
else, for I’m in a certain degree re- 
sponsible for the lives of my guests, at 
all events; and I shall tell those two 
young ladies so as soon as possible.” 

Campbell looked decidedly crest- 
fallen, and vouchsafed no reply; but 
Davies said quietly: 

‘* It may be risky, Carstairs, but I can 
hardly imagine the results to be as fatal 
as you insist. I, for my part, should 
like it above all things.” 

The seigneur seemed surprised at 
this turn in the tide. He had ex- 
pected Captain Davies to back him up. 

‘* Well,” he said *‘ I suppose you and 
Campbell can do as you please, but I 
shall certainly do my best to prevent 
Miss Orford and her sister from going 
with you.” 

The fact of the whole matter was 
that he was put out and hurt beyond 
measure that the whole plan had been 
arranged without asking his advice 
or consulting him, who, as an old resi- 
dent, knew more about it than did any 
of them. 

It was a very determined-looking 
man who, immediately after dinner, 
donned his over-coat and walked down 
the road. 

A disagreeable man, too, you would 
have said, had you seen him repulse the 
yard dog which ran to greet him. 

Nell was singing when he reached 
the cottage, and Carstairs, as he waited 
at the sitting-room door till she fin- 
ished, wondered how that voice, always 
so indifferent and cold to him, could 
sing with such tenderness the plaintive 
little song, ‘‘ If I but knew.” He could 
watch her face from where he stood, 
and felt all his angry feelings against 
her die away. 

3ut he steeled his heart, and as the 
song ended he entered the room, say- 
ing abruptly : 

‘*Good evening, Miss Orford! What 
is this nonsense I hear about shooting 
the rapids? ” 

It was certainly not the way to broach 
the subject, but Carstairs was not the 
man to beat about the bush. Nell 
showed her disapproval by simply ig- 
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noring the question. She made some 
commonplace remarks, and announced 
that her mother had gone to bed with a 
bad headache; and Kit began to ply 
him with questions about the non-ar- 
rival of the daily mail. But he was not 
to be put off. 

‘* Well, I hope you have put the crazy 
idea Mr. Campbell spoke of entirely 
out of your head,” he said in a dicta- 
torial tone, which in spite of himself he 
invariably used to Miss Orford. 

‘*T don’t know exactly what you ~ 
mean,” said Nell, straightening herself 


-defiantly. 


And forthwith, Carstairs launched in- 
to the subject, and expounded his views 
in no measured terms. As soon ashe 
stopped for breath, Nell said calmy: 
‘*I’m sorry, Mr. Carstairs, that you 
should disapprove so strongly of the 
plan. Still, it can hardly affect you 
very materially, as you are not com- 
pelledtogo. As for being responsible for 
your guests” (for he had urged this 
point ), ‘‘I should have imagined they 
were men enough to have opinions of 
their own, and also to make you in no 
way accountable for any risks they may 
care to run. Naturally, with neither 
them, nor you,. have I any say in the 
matter, but I can only repeat what I 
told Mr. Campbell, that my mother 
says nothing against it; and as I have 
engaged both Tessier’s canoe and ser- 
vices, my sister and I intend to keep 
to our plan.” 

‘“*But, Nell, if Mr. Carstairs really 
knows it to be dangerous—” said Kit 
anxiously, who was rather given to shift 
with every wind. 

‘*We have already discussed that, 
Kit, and I fancy Tessier as compe- 
tent to judge as anyone,” replied her 
sister. 

‘* But, Miss Orford, won’t you—won’t 
you give it upasafavor? Won’t my 
wishes have any weight with you?” 

‘*T don’t understand why they should, 
Mr. Carstairs, any more than mine 
have with you. You hardly began the 
subject by putting it in the light of a 
favor. But really it is not worth while 
discussing, is it?’ With a complete 


change of tone, and a most charming 
smile, ‘‘I hear my mother calling and 
I must go to her,” and she quietly left 
the room. 
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The seigneur was not slow to take 
his dismissal. 

Nell did not return, so very shortly 
Kit turned out the lamps, and went up 
to her sister’s bed-room. She found 
Nell sitting on the edge of the high bed 
brushing her hair vigorously, as she al- 
ways did when not at rest in her mind. 

‘‘ What always makes you so rude to 
Mr. Carstairs, Nell?” said Kit, leaning 
against the door and surveying her sis- 
ter seriously. 

‘*Well, I’m rude to Mr. Carstairs 
because it’s his habitual manner to me. 
How dare he come and lay down the 
law to me, and treat me like a naughty 
little school girl !” 

‘*Oh, he didn’t do that.” 

‘* Most certainly he did. ‘What’s all 
this nonsense?’ he said, before he’d 
shaken hands. You needn’t come if 
you're afraid, but go I shall, if only to 
show him I mean what I say. 

‘‘Tf he’d come and told me it was 
dangerous, and asked me not to go, in 
a nice way, I might have yielded, but 
now—” 

‘“*You wouldn’t have, Nell. If Mr. 
Carstairs had from the first begged you 
on his knees, you wouldn’t have given 
in. Why? Simply because he’s Mr. 
Carstairs, whom from the first, for some 
reason, you’ve always treated in sucha 
horrid, ill-bred way, that you’ve made 
me ashamed,” and Kit’s eyes flashed. 

Nell was completely aghast. The 
idea of her little sister taking her to 
task in such a summary manner. 

‘*T think you had better go away, 
Kit, until you recollect yourself,” she 
said with dignity, though her lips 
trembled. 

Then she spoilt the effect by saying : 

‘‘T hate cowardice, especially in a 
man,” 

‘* He’s not a coward, but he certainly 
is a fool to bother his head about you,”’ 
and Kit fled from the room, banging 
the door behind her. 

IV. 

The following morning dawned 
bright, and freezingly cold. The in- 
mates of the seigneurie were up be- 
times; for Carstairs had returned the 
previous evening and announced that 
the plan was to be carried out, and all 
arrangements were completed. 
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Campbell, surprised and delighted, 
thought that Miss Nell must have been 
very charming to win overthe seigneur 
so easily; and only Davies saw that his 
host’s careless and good-natured in- 
difference was but assumed. 

‘*No, no, my friend, you did not get 
the best of it,” he thought, as he watched 
Carstairs’ gloomy face. 

It was half-past nine to the minute 
when the two buckboards rattled up to 
the cottage, and found the two girls 
waiting at the gate. They were both 
dressed in heavy tweed suitsand ‘‘gil- 
lie” capes, and looked, as they always 
did, decidedly well-bred. 

Carstairs merely lifted his hat, and 
laughed in response to a greeting from 
Kit; but he did not move from his place 
beside Michel in the one-seated vehicie. 

‘* There’s sure to be a discussion if I 
get out,” he thought, ‘‘and I’m not 
going to spoil her pleasure by inflicting 
my society upon her.” 

So Campbell and Kit, Captain Davies 
and Nell, with many jokes and much 
laughter, clambered into the double 
buck-board, and followed the lead given 
by Tessier and his sturdy pony, which 
galloped up all the hills and walked on 
the level places, after the manner of the 
horses at Des Nuages. 

It was a long drive to the point of the 
river where they were to embark, and 
it was almost twelve o’clock when they 
reached there. 

Pelletier was lying on a rock half 
asleep when they arrived, and he did 
not seem to have yet recovered from the 
surprise he had experienced at their 
attempting such a fool-hardy feat. 

‘*Parbleu!” he said, ‘‘ Ces Ameri- 
caines, zey will do anyt’ing. I have 
spe’k all I can, but it was just as good 
if I not spe’k at all. This river, she’s 
trop dangereuse; et je veux bien clat 
I nevaire brought these canoe. Eh 
bien, you'll mind what I tell you, if you 
all get drown’.” 

‘* Why, Pelletier, you said yesterday 
it was quite safe,” said Kit, laughing. 

‘* Ah, well, you can laugh, mees, but 
the blacksmith ’e tell me c’est bien 


dangereuse, and ’e’s a good scholar, for 
sure,” and he strolled off to look after 
the horses. 

They had a very merry luncheon, and, 
to do him justice, the seigneur behaved 

















exceedingly well. He was pleasant 
and obliging to all, and Nell, as she 
watched him from the comfortable seat 
he had found for her on a big brown 
rock, felt her conscience prick her more 
than was agreeable. 

The meal finished, all left their seats 
except Nell to inspect the canoes. She 
remained to pack the basket, and Car- 
stairs, to his discomfiture, was left be- 
hind also, for he was rinsing the plates 
in a small pool close by. 

Neither of them spoke, and then, at 
last, Nell called out in a hesitating voice: 

‘*Mr. Carstairs!” 

He looked round and came toward 
her at once. 

Poor Nell, all composure fled! and 
she began, her face flushing: 

‘*Oh, Mr. Carstairs, I want, at least, 
I ought—I mean I have something to 
say to you.” 

Carstairs felt his heart thump like 
a sledge-hammer, but he would not help 
her out. 

‘‘T am, indeed, surprised,” he said, in 
his most freezing manner, ‘‘ that you 
should have anything whatever to say 


tome. I need hardly tell you how flat- 
tered I am.” 
And Nell, who that moment had 


meant to humble herself and ask his 
forgiveness, threw all thoughts of it to 
the wind. 

‘¢ Ves,” she said, ‘‘and it would be bet- 
ter not to diverge from the beaten track, 
and to leave it unsaid after all.” And 
she joined the others, her hands clinched 
firmly under her cape, and her cheeks 
burning with humiliation and anger. 

And Carstairs, who had meant her to 
have her say when he had made it 
sufficiently disagreeable for her, found 
that again he had decidedly taken the 
wrong tack. 

‘* Look here,” said Davies presently, 
‘*if we’re ever going to start, we’d bet- 
ter do so at once. The fine day is de- 
parting, and those dark clouds don’t 
look encouraging.” 

Pelletier protested there was going to 
be a storm, and that they had better 
drive home. Campbell and Kit, how- 


ever, laughed him to scorn; and the 
former said, in his best French, which 
was indeed limited: 

‘*Oh, fermez votre bouche, you old 


? 


Johnny 
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In less than five minutes everything 
was packed, and the two Frenchmen 
departed with the three horses, to meet 
the party when they should disembark. 

Campbell had already pushed out into 
the stream, with Kit seated comfortably 
in his canoe. 

The seigneur was lifting his into the 
water. 

‘Miss Orford, you will come with 
me,” he said, in a low tone. 

‘“‘T am going with Captain Davies,” 
she said, and called out, as if to con- 
vince him of her intentions: 

‘*Do hurry, Captain Davies, or we 
shall be left behind.” 

Carstairs still waited. 

‘‘ Miss Orford,” he said, with a deter- 
mined ring in his voice, ‘‘ I don’t trouble 
you much. Please get in at once.” 

Nell bit her lip, and frowned at his 
persistency. 

‘“*IT have promised Captain Davies,” 
she said, and stepped into his canoe. 

The seigneur looked her straight in 
the eyes for a second; until she dropped 
hers in her confusion; then, seizing his 
paddle, shot out before them through 
the sullen looking water. 

Numbers of crows in the old pine 
trees cawed unmercifully, and Carstairs 
almost shuddered as he listened to them, 
and glanced from the heavily clouded 
sky to the dark water. 

It certainly was not a very cheerful 
scene; but Kit and Campbell, some dis- 
tance ahead, did not seem depressed by 
it. They laughed, shouted, and sang 
songs, and were a decided contrast to 
the gloomy Carstairs, and even to Nell, 
who, though she had got her own way, 
did not seem in the best of spirits. 

Captain Davies was as usual, for he 
was not the sort of a man one expects 
to be the life of a pic-nic. He shone 
more in the smoking-room, at a quiet 
gathering together of extremely well- 
balanced minds, all on an equality with 
his own. 

‘¢ Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast; 

The rapids are ncar, and the daylight’s past,” 
floated to them in Kit’s clear voice, and 
then Gobang shouted: 

‘* You'd better look out, for we really 
are just there.” 

A minute after they turned a bend 
in the river, and in an instant were well 
into the tossing, swirling waves. The 
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water was, as Carstairs had said, very 
low, and the rocks reared their crowns 
ominously above the foam. 

Insignificant as the rapids of the St. 
Stephen river are popularly supposed 
to be, they certainly needed a master- 
hand at the paddle. 

Campbell was already well through 
them, and Kit had off her hat and was 
shaking the spray from her curly hair, 
like a water spaniel. 

‘‘Ugh,” said she, ‘‘I wouldn’t go 
through that again fora good deal—no, 
not even with you, Mr. Campbell.” 

The seigneur had dropped behind, 
and Davies was really doing splendidly, 
for a man of so little experience in ca- 
noes. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ are you enjoying 
it, Miss Orford?” and he laughed, for 
Nell looked decidedly white and ner- 
vous. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I’m glad I came, 
I think. It certainly is a new expe- 
rience, though it is a little terrifying.” 
Then, with a touch of asperity: 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t paddle in such 
a jerky way. It makes me quite nerv- 
ous.” 

‘*Oh, come, now,” said Davies, 
laughing, ‘‘you need not criticise me. 
You should have gone with Mr. Car- 
stairs, for you know I didn’t want you, 
and I told you so.” 

‘* Yes, I know ; and oh, I wish, too, 
that I had taken your advice, for now 
Mr. Carstairs is so angry with me!” and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

‘“Well, of all funny~ mixtures, 
commend me to this girl,” thought 
Davies, as he watched her. ‘‘ A moment 
ago she was ready to annihilate Car- 
stairs for asking her, and now she’s 
almost crying because she did not go 
with him.” 

‘** Jove! I’m glad we’re through those 
rapids,”’ he said aloud, as they reached 
the swiftly running stream once more; 
for it must be confessed he had felt 
nervous himself; and the seigneur, too, 
breathed a sigh of relief as he saw the 
black rocks, with their turmoil of surg- 
ing water, left behind. 

‘* Now she is safe,” thought he; and 
calling out to Davies, complimented 
him on his skill. 

Just at that moment a vindictive 
gust of wind seized upon Nell’s sailor 
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hat, bedecked with many flies and a 
sprig of heather, and whirled it off into 
the stream. She felt it lose its moor- 
ings, and, with a quick movement, 
turned to catch it as it floated away. 

The next moment she and Davies 
were both struggling in the water and 
clinging to the upturned canoe. 

Almost instantly there was another 
splash, and the seigneur, who was a 
bold swimmer, was striking out to their 
help. 

He knew how swift the current was, 
and also knew what they did not, that 
the river, though not deep, was full of 
treacherous holes. 

‘* Hang on till I come,” shouted he; 
but the next moment came a shriek 
from Nell: 

‘*‘Captain Davies has 
struck his head on 
let go.” 

Though Carstairs would fain have 
placed Nell in safety first, he knew the 
necessity of instant search for Davies. 

**Stick to the canoe and you'll be 
safe,” he cried, and then plunged down 
under water at the place indicated by 
Nell. 

In another moment he had brought 
the senseless form of Davies above 
water, for he had not, as Carstairs was 
afraid, got caught in one of the terrible 
holes. It needed, however, all his 
strength to get his friend to shore, as the 
swift current threatened ‘to drag them 
further on and dash them on the rocks. 
It was a stern battle, but he struggled 
on, and Campbell, who by this time 
had landed, was just in time to relieve 
the seigneur of his burden. 

Nell, meantime, still clung manfully 
to the drifting canoe; but she felt her 
strength ebbing away. Her heavy skirt 
dragged her down; the icy water numbed 
her arms until she felt she must relax 
her hold. 

It is said that when one is drowning 
one reviews almost every incident of 
one’s past life. Nell’s thoughts, how- 
ever, seemed to turn back no farther 
than the past six weeks, and it was of 
the seigneur she thought. All her self- 
will, her foolish pride and childishness 
loomed before her, and she felt she was 
to have no chance of requital. 

In another minute she must let go. 

**Oh, Conrad! if you only could know 
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how sorry I am She felt her power of 
thought leaving her, a loud singing was 
in her ears, her chilled fingers loosed 
their hold, and then— 

She felt a strong arm around her, and 
heard a shout of joy in the distance, and 
she knew no more. 

* * * * 

When Nell awoke she was lying in 
the high four-post bed in her little room, 
and the morning sun was streaming in. 
Her first thought was that it was the 
morning of the pic-nic. Then the pres- 
ence of hot-water bags, a pile of 
blankets, and other objects foreign to 
her room, brought back everything, and 
she lay back on her pillows and cried 
passionately. 

Kit, who had been at the door, eager 
for any sounds, now crept in, followed 
by Mrs. Orford ; and these three, as 
they clung together and wept and 
laughed in turn, realized what they 
were to each other, and how near to 
one of them the Great Unseen World 
had been. 

‘‘Oh, mamma,” sobbed Nell, as 
she lay in her mother’s arms, ‘‘ to 
think what might have happened, and 
all through my self-will and _ obsti- 
nacy.” 

The little French doctor had not for- 
bidden his patient to get up, when she 
felt inclined ; and, as the sleepy sun 
sank lazily down behind the purple hills, 
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Nell was sitting alone in the big arm- 
chair by the window. 

Her mother and sister had gone for a 
brisk walk, and she was looking out for 
their returning figures. 

The small gate clicked; a firm step 
strode up the gravel, and Nell knew 
now whose approach she had been 
watching, half unconsciously. 

A moment more and the seigneur 
entered the room. 

He carried a large bunch of helio- 
trope, plucked ruthlessly from the 
small conservatory, and, without a 
word, he laid it quietly on the table 
beside her, and stood looking at her. . 
‘*Oh, why could he not speak ?” thought 
Nell. Then she recovered herself, and 
in a dangerously trembling voice she 
told him all she had meant to confess 
the day before. 

* * * * 


And the best of it all is that Jack 
Campbell is thoroughly convinced that 
everything is due to his wily machina- 
tions; while Mrs. Elmsly lays the flat- 
tering unction to her soul that it was her 
urgent letters which really prompted 
her brother to take the final step. 

But Conrad Carstairs and his wife, as 
they sit before the blazing fire in the 
cozy drawing-room at the seigneurie, 
never cease to look back with tender 
recollections to that shooting party and 
the happiness that came of it. 








FOX HUNTING BY MOONLIGHT. 


By Mary Gay Humphreys. 


N portions 
of Virginia 
and Eastern 
Maryland 

the pursuit of the 
fox is considered 
to be the sport 
of sports. One of 
its best features 
mis that it may 

 S be enjoyed by 
men and women together, for the true 
Southern woman is a lover of noble 
horse and deep-voiced hound. The 
most glorious fox-hunts are by moon- 
light. 

The nature of the country hunted 
over, while it forbids enjoyment of the 
sport a /a mode, has encouraged a form 
of fox-hunting which is at once pecu- 
liar-and exciting enough to satisfy who- 
ever will attempt to see a run through. 
In these hunts, as a rule, only the mas- 
ter and a couple of men are mounted, 
for the fox haunts the wood and bracken, 
and nobody wants to lose time by hav- 
ing to cut down reckless Absaloms from 
low-hanging branches of beech or pine. 

The moon is not yet up, and the pro- 
cession of riders, carriages, men and 
dogs winds along the silent lanes, and 
through mysterious avenues of poplars 
and pines. 

The hounds enter the woods through 
the ram-shackle fence, Dancer, Trinket, 
Music, Vixen and therest. The car- 
riages file along, piloted by the master 
of the hounds. He rides like acentaur, 
and believes that horses, hounds and 
good whiskey are the best subjects for 
thought and conversation, and pursues 
them with an amiability that nothing 
can disturb. 

The foolish young dogs start up the 
rabbits, giving tongue on every side to 
which nobody hearkens. The proces- 
sion enters the dim recesses of the wood, 
and follows the trail of an old corduroy 
road. Straggling beams of the newly- 
risen moon find their way through the 
tree tops, and now and then light upan 
open space like a fairy circle in a pan- 
tomime, throwing the rest of the wood 
into deeper gloom. 





Suddenly, the far-away bay of the 
rabbit-chasing pups is broken by a deep 
note. It comes from wise old Maryland, 
who has been attending strictly to busi- 
ness. The fox is scented. The master 
gives a bugle blast. 

The truant hounds turn on their 
tracks, every throat sending forth its 
music. Horses, carriages, dogs are off 
pell-mell through the underbrush. The 
horses run, with eyes like owls, duck 
the branches, jump the mud-holes with- 
out drawing rein. The carriages leap 
from the corduroy rails into the middle 
of the mud-holes, and the horses scram- 
ble out and pull after them the dripping 
carriages and their mud-besprinkled in- 
mates. The springs clash like cymbals 
over the intermittent logs, and the tree 
branches rake the carriage tops and 
thrust themselves inside like stinging 
whips. 

But there is no let up; now on his 
knees, and now from an indiscriminate 
heap the driver plies his whip, and, un- 
mindful of bruises and regardless of 
smarts, the crowd presses on. 

Then Maryland’s deep note fails. 
The riders draw up, the carriages slack- 
en, and the panting horses take breath. 
The scent is cold. The women shake 
out their skirts and restore their hair- 
pins, give an extra twist to their back 
knots, while the men look to harness 
and saddles. 

The round moon has risen, and lights 
up the situation. The air is full of the 
fragrant, earthy smells of the wood at 
night. Trinket and Music have gone 
rabbit-hunting. Dixie and Dancer trail 
after Maryland. 

At last the music of the old hound’s 
throat rings out. ‘‘To-horse! Hark- 
over ! Hark-over !” the master shouts, 
‘* Hark to Maryland,” and the truant 
hounds dash by. 

The fox has doubled. The horsemen 
are off, but the carriages must make the 
circuit of the tree trunks and logs and 
turn again to the corduroy. Away they 
all go again, rocking, creaking, every 
bit of metal crashing, and harness 


strained to the last buckle-hole. 
The fox makes for the open, with 























hounds in hot pursuit. Out of the dark 
wood he can be seen skimming over the 
short-tufted meadow. The horsemen 
take the fence, but the farmer, with a 
warm heart for the chase of the marau- 
der, leaves the gate open. The car- 
riages take the shortest cut over the 
ploughed ground, through the stubble, 
across the irrigating ditches, and over 
buried trees. 

The carriages cover the ground, every 
fellow for himself and the de’il take the 
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hindermost. The fox turns, doubles. 
The pursuit draws round him: hounds 
and men in full cry. An unlucky rider 
sends a row of tin pans clattering from 
a cabin wall. 

There is a wild hurrah; the fox is run 
to earth ; the dogs caper ; the carriages 
hurry forward. The chase is over. At 
four o’clock, by the light of the de- 
scending moon, the tired, bruised, but 
jubilant procession turns its nose toward 
home. 


LACKING.” 


BY CLAUDIA STUART COLES, 


OR years I have 

been in search of 
two things, a per- 
fect climate and a 
contented man. 
These two objects 
have added zest to 
many journeys, and 
though the buffets 
of fate have been 
hard, they have 
never made me re- 
linquish my search. 

In the matter of 
climate my doubts 
have often been dark, but experience 
has taught me that with a knowledge of 
localities and a frequent change of base, 
one can almost find perfection, and once 
I even thought the contented man had 
been found. Itcame about in this wise: 

Zvery one knows that from May to 
December the climate on the eastern 
slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains is 
perfection; but September is enchant- 
ment. Day follows day, crisp and 
sunny, the blue of the mountains is en- 
trancing, and through the mellow golden 
haze the peaks melt into each other, 
and every vista unfolds a fairy-land, 
full of. invitation and serene content. 
Bag and baggage, I traveled down to 
enjoy again what had been for years 
only a memory. 

Alighting from the train, my bag fell 
into the hands of an old negro, whose 
respectful greeting inspired me with 
such confidence that I gave him my 
checks also, and, oblivious to their fate, 
turned to watch the train as it wound 
its way up the steep grade. 











Before me was the sunny slope of a 
mountain; had it been January I might 
have said, ‘‘it loomed above the track;” 
but in September, with the maples 
ablaze, and every hollow steeped in sun- 
shine, I looked up at its lofty summit 
and was glad. 

From this mood I was called by a 
very pertinentremark. ‘‘ You’s de lady 
Iwas gwine to meet,” said an old 
negro, handing mea note. ‘‘I’se John, 
mam; don’t you ’member John, who 
toted you when you was little?” 

‘*Why, John,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
good it is to see you again; the beard 
changed you so, I did not recognize you 
at first; I do now—how are Ricie and 
the children?” 

‘*Dey’s all well, thanky mam; yes 
mam, dat’ll git me some lin’ment. I’se 
obliged to you—thanky mam,” and grin- 
ning all over as he tucked away a coin, 
the old man, hat in hand, bowed low, 
and then went to bring up his vehicle. 

The horses had been unhitched and 
tied out of sight of the train: so with 
John as master of ceremonies, who, as 
I knew of old, scorned hurry, I settled 
myself to wait as placidly as I could. 

The note explained the failure of my 
cousin to meet me, and after reading it, 
I paced the platform and gazed about 
me—each land-mark stirring pleasant 
memories. 

As I passed the ticket window I 
caught sight of a placard headed, ‘‘Lost.” 

Reading it with the idle interest of a 
time-killer, my eyes wandered below to 
the window, and there, gazing through 
the narrow slit between the painted 
window and the shelf, was a pair of 
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merry brown eyes. Evidently their 
owner was seated by the window, for 
the chin and nose were covered by a 
tweed-clad arm, and the window cut 
off the rest of the face above the eyes. 
They were so bright and brown and 
merry, that unconsciously my eyes 
answered the mirth in them, and I am 
afraid a bona-fide smile would have been 
the result if John had not called, ‘‘Is 
you ready, Missy?” Being a woman, 
and young, as we drove off, I could not 
resist a backward glance. There, on the 
platform, was a figure intweed, and I felt 
sure, though I was too far to see, that the 
owner of the brown eyes had been moved 
by a similar interest to my own. 

By the time I had reached my destina- 
tion, I had gleaned all the neighborhood 
news, for John was observant and loqua- 
cious, and only required judicious ques- 
tioning. How good it was to hear the 
old familiar names in the same old accent! 
There had been some changes and a 
few gaps that could never be filled, and 
some additions that were new to me. 

‘** Dere’s Marse Sidney—he cum back 
arter you lef’. He’s de jolliest gen’mum 
in dis country,” said John. 

‘*What does he look like?” I said, 
‘*jolliest” suggesting brown eyes that 
were merry. 

‘‘Well, mam, he’s middlin’ tall and 
some thick, an’ when he go down de 
road de very hoof of his hoss sound 
cheerful-like; an’ when you see him— 
why, Lawd, missy, you jest ’bliged to 
grin—you carn’t help it.” 

John’s grin was catching. I laughed, 
too; the description was graphic, but 
certainly not definite. 

‘*What colored hair and eyes has 
he?” I queried, as my laugh died away. 

‘‘Dark hair, mam—dark, like a 
black hoss, whar sunburned. It’slaughin’ 
hair, mam, an’ it crinkles up around 
his ears and just smiles all over—dat is, 
when he'll let it grow. Generally he 
crops it short; but you know dat hair 
would des natchelly curl ef it had a 
chance; and dere’s his lashes—dey curls 
right up, an’ dey’s black an’ long an’ 
sof’.” 

‘‘Now, missy, hol’ on; dis piece of 
road mighty rough, an’ dem brakes 
make it rougher.” And John inter- 
rupted his conversation to lock the hind 
wheel of. the carriage. 
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He had not told me about the color 
of ‘‘Marse Sidney’s” eyes, but his 
opinion of the road was well founded, 
and I held on for dear life as we joggled 
down the mountain side. 

But all the joggling could not mar my 
delight in the view unfolding, for we 
were winding along the edge of a forest, 
and, like a panorama, before us was a 
fertile valley, dotted with fine old homes 
among their clustering trees. Every- 
thing was bathed in a wonderful yellow 
light, the air was like wine, and as the 
horses carried me rapidly along, I felt 
it in every fibre. 

Through a gate we turned into a 
road winding along under an avenue of 
maples, at the @nd of which another 
gate let us intoa great lawn. John’s 
‘‘whoopee” had caused a little ebon, 
who had been watching from a gate- 
post, to set open the gates and fly; so, 
when we drove up to the door, the 
household had been warned, and friends 
near and dear gave me hearty welcome. 
Of course, when the first flush of meet- 
ing was over, we reverted to the com- 
monplace. Why, when one’s heart is 
touched and warm with new meeting, 
must one talk about the weather and 
dilate on the vicissitudes of the journey, 
when the undertone of each moment is 
throbbing with what isdeep and tender? 
After the manner of my kind I rattled 
on, and, in the course of my flippant 
talk, mimicked old John’s description of 
‘* Marse Sidney.” 

‘‘Well, he’s about right,” said my 
cousin. ‘‘Sid’s the jolliest man in 
these parts, and Iam sure he ought to 
be, for he has everything he wants.” 

‘*Everything?” said I, skeptically. 
‘*When will I see this fortunate mor- 
tal? Have I lived my life through to 
find my quest ended here?” 

My cousin laughed, but added se- 
riously: ‘‘I’m not joking; he is the 
most contented man I’ve ever seen. 
He has youth, health and competence. 
He rides well, straight as a die, and 
shoots to a dot; his home is ‘a house 
full of books and a garden of flowers;’ 
there is literally nothing to worry him, 
and he would -not worry if there was. 
Every one is glad at his coming, and 
no one bores him. Whom do you know 
like him? After you meet him one of 
your fads will go by the board. You 




















will seek further for a contented 
man.” 

I smiled, but I said nothing. Every 
one who knows me well enough to know 
my fads considers it a pleasant duty to 
help me to success. I appreciate this 
kindly help, so I do not pain them with 
doubts. I smile sweetly and await re- 
sults. It is much the best way, if expe- 
rience counts for anything. 

When I started for church the next 
morning I could not help a quiver of 
curiosity as to the connection between 
the pair of brown eyes and ‘‘ Marse 
Sidney.” 

When the carriage rolled up to the 
church several of the gentlemen gath- 
ered there sprang forward to greet us 
and to help us out. I looked in vain for 
the owner of the brown eyes and felt 
distinctly disappointed; but I soon found 
myself busied returning cordial greet- 
ings. Then, as the organ began, we 
filed in. The little church was so sweet 
—roses climbing up on the southern 
side, and the breezes stirred their petals 
and stole in at the windows, scattering 
perfume. 

On the northern side was ivy so old 
that in the spring time it made nesting 
places for the birds, and to-day, as they 
fluttered about it, they praised God too. 

I looked at the’earnest, refined faces 
about me, and saw through the open 
windows the inspiring mountains; the 
soft air fanned me, the twitterings of 
the birds blended with the services, and 
I felt, with a mighty rush, the meaning 
of the command, ‘‘ Let everything that 
hath breath praise the Lord.” 

How spontaneous it is with all life 
save man! We mean to do it, but this 
world presses, and we do not grasp that 
it is our daily life that should be a song 
of praise. ‘Trouble embitters, where it 
should refine and ennoble us. How 
easy it is to succumb to the waters of 
Marah, and in that rushing flood we 
lose sight of the utter selfishness of such 
bitterness. With our heads bowed, we 
brood in gloom, and think that it matters 
not. It is our own grief. Let us alone. 


no 


Why can we not take trouble bravely 
and make our lives a song, and so scat- 
ter sunshine, not gloom? 

I preached this little sermon to myself 
while the service advanced, and when 
in the offertory a magnificent baritone 
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chanted those wonderful sentences, I 
prayed for strength to let my light so 
shine before men that in joyous living I 
might be full of such good works that 
would brighten others and help them 
onward to joy. 

I was thrilling with solemn feeling as 
the service ended, and the thought of 
the chatter that would ensue outside 
clashed upon me. That was the first 
trial. Would my sermon bear putting 
into practice? Should I wet-blanket all 
those merry faces and kindly hearts 
because I felt silence and solitude would 
suit me best? I was soon able to re- 
spond heartily to the kindly welcoming. 

How wonderful it was driving back 
over the bright red roads! The sky was 
unclouded blue; the gorgeous maples 
flung their banners amidst the golden 
chestnuts; here and there the sombre 
green of a cedar broke the riot of color, 
and the eye swept on, eager to enjoy to 
the full this glory that was but for a 
season, 

As we turned into the outer gate I 
noticed behind us a horseman riding 
fast. ‘*‘Who is that?” I asked. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s Sidney,” said my cousin. ‘‘He’s 
coming here. We always expect him 
on Sunday. Your being here will’ be a 
surprise, for we did not tell him a word 
about it.” And cousin Jeff laughed at 
his idea of a situation. 

‘‘Just hold the gate open, Sam,” he 
said to the negro boy who had dis- 
mounted to open the gate. ‘ We'll 
wait for Marse Sidney.” 

The hurrying of a horse’s hoofs came 
nearer, and soon a mellow voice hailed 
my cousin. In a moment a tweed- 
covered arm was doffing a hat, and a 
pair of merry brown eyes smiled into 
mine as their owner said: 

‘‘You can’t imagine my disappoint- 
ment when I saw who was John’s pas- 
senger too late to speak to you; but I 
did not know you were expected, or I 
would have met you, as Jeff couldn’t.” 

I smiled back my answer, and then the 
horses, waxed impatient by the delay, 
dashed off for home, and he rode ahead. 

His stalwart figure, sitting his hand- 
some horse to perfection, made a picture 
of graceful manhood that was good to 
look upon, and at the turn of the avenue 
seemed surrounded by a glory. It was 
only the yellow light sifting through 
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the trees, but for the moment a real 
halo seemed hovering around him; then 
he disappeared, and I had food for 
thought until we met again. 

All that day I noticed Sidney closely, 
and after that I had ample opportunity 
for studying him, as he lived at the 
next place, and came over almost every 
day. I saw that his joyousness was not 
frolic, but soul. It was as if it irradi- 
ated his body and created a bright 
atmosphere that influenced all who 
came into his presence. I saw the 
cheery smile and pleasant word bring a 
look of happiness to the aged face, and 
the puckered frown of a child expand 
into a laugh; and as to myself, I an- 
swered his mood and smiled wtf him 
(no one ever smiled a¢ him). His hap- 
piness was infectious, and it was not so 
much that he tried to make people 
happy as that he shed happiness; be- 
cause he was so full of it that some 
bubbled over to all with whom he came 
in contact. I was interested, as I had 
never been before, and I began to sus- 
pect that my interest in the man him- 
self was becoming stronger than in his 
contented state. For my thoughts ran 
rather in a circle those perfect days, 
and when he did not come the day was 
not less beautiful, but it lacked the zest 
of the others. 

Oh, those days, when I arose each 
morning full of delight and spent every 
moment absorbing the magic of the 
day, so that when even fell I dropped 
to sleep, weary from very joy. 

How the sun flung his. rays over 
everything and penetrated each nook as 
if in one last long revel, in defiance of 
the winter that creeps on so slowly and 
struggles so hard for the supremacy it 
never attains, until so-called winter is 
almost gone! 

I stayed on, and when the equinox 
brought its autumnal storms, I philo- 
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sophically concluded that if ‘‘into each 
life some rain must fall,” the best time 
to stand it was now, when a man like 
Sidney Allen enlivened the hours. He 
came over to dine with us, and the rain 
made music as we fell under his influ- 
ence. I looked at him in wonder and 
tried to solve the secret of his charm. 
He was gentle, because he was strong; 
and tender, to even the least, because 
his soul was mighty. Tact was his in 
perfection, and he was joyous because 
he was happy and loved his kind; and 
it came to me that his joyousness had 
come through pain, and I wondered 
what had been the: fire that had tried 
his soul and made it noble. What had 
broken the bonds of selfishness and 
given to him this sympathy with others? 
Had his checkered past taught him what 
was worth while, and learning that les- 
son, had his fine mind grasped the secret 
of content? It seemed so. He was 
‘‘one man in a thousand,” but— 

The storm had ceased, and the cur- 
tains of fog were lifting, and the sun- 
light, piercing through, tore them into 
banners, rainbow-colored, and presently 
they were gone and the earth was fairer 
than before. 

Everything was glad. The birds 
poured forth their melody, the wet 
leaves danced, the blue of the mountains 
was so clear, so deep, so entrancing, 
that surely ‘‘the hills clapped their 
hands.” I know / did, just from the 
sense of joy about me, and I burst into 
a song, sunny as the slopes themselves. 
A deep baritone joined in the refrain, 
and we sang on and on as we paced the 
veranda; then we talked, and as the 
sun dropped behind the mountains, and 
the wonderful, mysterious mountain twi- 
light crept about us, I had found ‘‘one 
man in a thousand.” I loved him; but 
had I found a contented man? For this 
one wantcd—me. 


























HE Ottawa river, at Point 
Fortune, is some five 
hundred yards wide, 
and for the most part 
very deep. Immediately 
above the village is the 
great Carillon dam, 
near which are many 
great rocks, some wholly 
submerged and some 
rising. above the — sur- 

the eddies among these 

numbers of pike, black bass, 





face. In 
rocks 
pike-perch, eels, gar-pike, and various 
other kinds of fishes, including the lordly 


muskallonge, find congenial haunts. 
Esox nobilior, however, is rarely taken 
here, he, as a rule, preferring the more 
placid, weed-fringed waters further 
down stream and the quiet lagoons and 
bays. Nevertheless, after spawning time 
is well past, an occasional monster will 
make his lair in the lee of one of the huge 
boulders below the dam; and woe betide 
the unwary sucker, mullet, big chub or 
wriggling eel which ventures to invade 
his domain! . 

The local angler casts anchor in any 
selected spot, and still fishes with worms, 
minnows, frogs, crayfish or any favorite 
line bait from his boat, using either a 
rod or handline, as his fancy may 
dictate. 

At one part of the river the water is 
fifty feet deep, and in it is the most 
delicious little fish that I know of. It 
is silvery white in color, formed some- 
what like a bass, and runs up to about 
one pound in weight. I do not know 
its proper name, but the French haditans 
here call it pozssons blanc (white fish). 
It undoubtedly belongs to the her- 
ring family, and yet is no more a 
herring than a bass, being infinitely 
superior as a pan-fish to either. I 
know of no other water in Canada 
where it is taken. 

Very early one morning my friend 
Ned and I caught a pailful of minnows; 
then took a small flatboat and paddled 
out to a broad rock which rose several 
feet above the surface, about one 
hundred yards from shore. Weclimbed 
to the top of the rock and, creeping 
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across it, peered cautiously over its 
streamward edge. For some little 
space on that side of the rock the water 
was smooth asa mirror, singularly clear 
and about twelve feet deep. Ned 
drew a piece of dark colored cotton 
over our heads, and we lay, cheek by 
jowl, with only foreheads and eyes pro- 
jecting beyond the angle of the rock. 
After a moment we could see quite 
distinctly over a considerable area of the 
river’s bottom—and a most interesting 
sight it was. Numbers of fishes, of 
various kinds and sizes, occupied the 
quiet pool. Some lay motionless among 
the stones at the bottom; some, with 
slightly quivering fins, hung at irregular 
depths, and others swam unceasingly 
to and fro, as if on patrol. From an 
adjacent miniature maelstrom erratic 
visitors flashed ever in and out. 

By-and-by a monstrous sturgeon 
sailed slowly in without exciting the 
least alarm, and aftera turn or two sank 
to the rocky floor and lay still as a log. 
But the next moment we observed a 
frantic skurry among a shoal of well- 
grown fry. A long, dark streak dashed 
into their crowded ranks, and a great 
pike seized one of the luckless young- 
sters and retreated behind a boulder to 
gorge the prey at his leisure. 

And now occurred a .curious thing. 
A little school of large suckers, or mul- 
lets, emerged from the outer depths and 
swam peacefully along the bottom, feed- 
ing as they went on such slugs and 
snails as lay in their way, when this 
same pike darted out from cover, and, 
closing his jaws upon the head of the 
leading fish—which was probably eigh- 
teen inches long and about three pounds 
in weight, attempted to regain his 
hiding-place, while three-fourths of the 
body of the struggling captive still pro- 
truded from his mouth. He was not, 
however, to bear off the prize so easily, 
for, even as he strained to gulp it down, 
another and much larger pike shot into 
the arena and seizing it crosswise, in 
the middle, savagely tried to wrench it 
from the hold of the lawful owner. The 
latter, even if he would, could not re- 
lax the grip of his backward-pointing 
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teeth so long as there was a strain in 
front, and the enraged combatants 
tugged and tore with furious jerks 
until, finally, they actually separated the 
unfortunate sucker into two parts and 
-ach of the water-tigers retired with his 
portion. 

During this battle royal, the other 
fish had darted away, and at its con- 
clusion only the unexcitable sturgeon 
was to be seen. But as we knew they 
would soon return, we stepped well 
back from the edge, put our rods 
together, bent on salmon gut leaders 
baited with large minnows, and, keep- 
ing always out of sight ourselves, 
began to fish, When we went in to 
breakfast at eight o’clock we were 
almost ashamed to exhibit our catch, 
for we had seven pike, twelve black 
bass and nine large pike-perch. How- 
ever, as we found plenty of people in 
the village glad to take the surplus off 
our hands, there was no waste. 

That same evening, about an hour 
before sundown, I went out to the rock 
again, this time alone, and putting the 
bait tip on a ten-ounce split bamboo, I 
tied a spoon and a flight of swivels to the 
line and began to cast about, keeping 
the lure at least three feet beneath the 
surface. 

I caught two nice bass and one 
chunky pike-perch, and then sat down, 
and in mere idle play kept sinking my 
spoon to the bottom and letting the 
automatic reel retrieve it, for a number 
of -times in succession. I was drawing 
the spoon rapidly toward the surface, 
when it was taken midway with a heavy 
surging rush, and then, after a momen- 
tary pause, borne straight away into the 
seething caldron beyond the placid 
pool. 

Now, although this adjacent rough 
water whirled about in many a mad 
gyration, the actual current was not so 
very strong, and I knew that, barring 
the fouling of some sharp rock, I could, 
in due time tire out my quarry. .Mean- 
time the reel was flying around at a 
furious rate and nearly forty yards of 
line had run out before I dared to check 
my customer at all; then I put on the 
pressure and in less than thirty feet fur- 
ther turned him about and began to 
bring him slowly back. 

At this moment my host strolled 
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down to the shore and called out: 
‘¢Hello, T , What luck?” ‘ Ah, 
Ned, you’re just in time,” I replied. 
‘‘Jump into your skiff and bring the 
long-handled gaff. It’s going to be a 
job to get this fellow in.” 

In two minutes my friend was on the 
rock beside me, and by this time the 
fish, despite many a sidelong sweep 
and boring plunge, had been brought 
within twenty feet of where we stood. 

‘*Look out! Ned, I’m going to make 
him show up,” I cried—and I did so. 
‘‘By George! it’s the great-grand- 
daddy of all muskallonge,” excitedly 
shouted Ned, asa long, glistening form, 
with steel-gray back, silvery, black- 
dotted sides and enormous wide open 
jaws, floundered slowly to the surface 
and lay, for a second, quite still. 

**Tt will never do,” he continued, ‘‘ to 
gaff this fish. I'll paddle around to the 
other side and knock him properly on 
the head when you bring him up to 
me.” 

I had no time to answer, for just then 
the fish dashed off into rough water, 
and my hands were full of business. 
But the old giant’s course was nearly 
run. I forced the fighting and in less 
than ten minutes he lay within reach of 
Ned’s hickory club, one heavy blow 
from which, delivered far back on his 
monstrous head, completely stunned 
him. He was lifted into the skiff, and 
his spine was at once severed. He was 
in prime condition, and at the house 
the tape line and scales gave the follow- 
ing record: Length from tip of snout 
to end of tail, fifty-six and a quarter 
inches; greatest girth, thirty-twoinches; 
weight, forty pounds five ounces—the 
largest ‘‘musky” taken in the Ottawa 
that season; one of thirty-eight. pounds, 
captured below St. Andrews by Prof. 
Robertson, of Montreal, ranking next 
in size, 

One morning, some weeks after the 
capture of the big fish, I took the scow, 
and a box of worms, and went to the 
deep hole to catch a mess of ‘‘ potssons 
blanc.” 

My boat had no regular anchor, but 
carried, as a substitute, a large stone, 
tied toa common clothes line. It was 
no easy task to handle this hundred- 
pound clumsy makeshift. I had never 
tried to do it alone, but thought I could 
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manage it: so, when I arrived at the 
proper place, I took a half-turn of the 
rope, close to the stone, around my 
right hand and lifted the ponderous 
weight high enough to clear the gun- 
wale, intending to lower it slowly to the 
bottom as the line should pay out 
gradually. But, unfortunately, in mak- 
ing my half-hitch, that part of the rope 
nearest the stone overlapped what should 
have been the upper part of the loop, and 
when I sought to swing the anchor off, 
its weight, and my own, caused the 
boat to careen at a sharp angle, the 
cord jammed tight on my hand, and I 
was dragged unceremoniously over- 
board and down, down, down, down, 
for what seemed to me about fifteen 
minutes ! 

I had presence of mind enough to 
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AVE I been there? Well, rather! 
Before I ever attained the dig- 
nity of a full-fledged sportsman, 
while yet the complete outfit of 

cords and canvas, high-priced breech- 
loader and well-broken dogs, was a 
fascinating dream of the future, I knew 
the coon. And, let me confess it, long 
after I could down my quail and break 
my own dogs, I have sneaked away of 
an August night to join a crowd of 
‘*brack niggers” for a good old-fash- 
ioned coon-hunt. 

** Yoo-pee-whoopee-la! Wow!!” what 
fun it was, to be sure. 


DUCKET’S 
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keep my mouth shut, so that when I 
finally touched bed-rock, after a journey 
of, apparently, several miles, I still 
retained perfect consciousness, and, 
though suffering horribly from the effort 
of holding my breath, easily freed my- 
self, and, with a few vigorous kicks, 
rose to the surface. Ihad beenimmersed 
about a minute, and ten seconds more 
would have finished me. 

Luckily the anchor-rope was not tied 
to the scow, this being always done 
after we had payed out sufficient length 
ot it. If it had been so secured, the 
straining pull of the flat-sided craft 
would have kept the cord taut, and I 
should not have been able to disengage 
my hand. Asit was I soon swam to the 
boat and paddled off homeward—a wiser 
and very much wetter man. 


COON-HUNT. 


SANDYS. 


And let me confess further, it is 
‘*roastin’ yere an’ coon-time now,” and 
could those black rascals of the olden 
time get their thick lips near my ear 
and whisper of ‘‘de coons dat am 
breakin’ down de snake-fence roun’ 
Paw Ducket’s co’n-fiel’ an’ a-actin’ 
scanlus dese nites,” etc., I’d leave 
‘**Del’s” rarest and sow the dark woods 
with fragments of claw-hammer and 
patent leathers, and yell the core out of 
my Adam’s apple, for one wild mill 
with a game old he coon. 

Ah, those old nights! What jollifi- 
cations, what carousals of boisterous, 
harmless savagery were they! I feel 
like having another, but I doubt if I 
could stay the pace, or run pell-mell 
through an unknown and pitch black 
forest without coming to grief. I have 
said above ‘‘a game old he coon.” I 
apologize to the entire tribe of coons. 
They are all game. They are about as 
game as any known animal. This 
small bear, for the American raccoon 
(Procyon lotor) is practically a bear, is 
a fighter. He is a plantigrade, and 
particularly does he put his foot flat 
down upon proposals to evade a 
‘*scrap.” Why, if he could, he’d cheer- 
fully jump into one, or all, of the rings 
on his own tail, and fight all the 
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champions of the animal world, and 
he’d do it, too, without troubling the 
newspapers with his intended move- 
ments. If a lion jumped on a coon, 
the said coon would probably be dead 
in the sixteenth part of a second, but 
he’d have sworn once before he died, 
and his curious little paws, like baby 
hands, would show lion-fur in all four 
of ’em, and his sharp teeth would have 
found time for one snip. There is lots 
of **Tabasco” in a coon’s circulation, 
and his red-hot fighting quality furnishes 
the real excitement of coon-hunting. 

He will flee from dogs while he can, 
but when the climax comes he asks no 
questions, but flops over upon his fat 
back and fights. There he lies, like a 
fur pillow stuffed with cussedness, elec- 
tricity, pepper-sauce, steam—anything 
that can sputter and burn whatever 
touches it. At one end of the fur pillow 
a pair of restless jaws click and snap 
like busy shears, and from each corner 
of the pillow extends a claw-armed paw 
that quivers with keen desire to get a 
rake at something. ‘‘Gad, but he’s 
handy wid his fut,” as an Irish friend 
of mine once remarked. Now, the coon 
is a mighty tough customer in the matter 
of taking punishment. Notinfrequently 
he will give two or three dogs a remark- 
ably lively set-to, and he must be killed 
to stop his wrathful defense. Green 
dogs are pie for him, and they generally 
learn caution from their first experience. 
I have seen a big he coon fairly thrash 
a large dog that was rated no small 
potatoes as a fighter, and I have seen a 
small coon, no larger than a half-grown 
cat, release all the yelp that wasin a 
heavy hound pup, by merely running its 
paws once over the hound’s stops and 
keys. That hound pup was forever 
spoiled as a coon dog, in fact it shivered 
half through the winter before it got 
its coat mended. 

After testing.the musical capabilities 
of the pup, that same young coon 
remained upon its back and _ sizzled 
about like an enraged bumble-bee, till 
we let an old dog at it. It was killed 
by the veteran in short order, but I 
fancy that even the old dog imagined 
that particular young coon was full of 
fish-hooks and dynamite. 

Now a glance at the habits of Procyon 
Joter. Most of his habits are bad. He 
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is an ‘‘all-nighter” and a ‘‘rounder,” a 
robber of hen-roosts and nests, and a 
destroyer of game birds and their eggs. 
Like the larger bears he eats flesh, fish, 
berries, mast, etc., but the things he 
most delights in are shell-fish and Indian 
corn, when the ears of the latter are in 
the ‘‘roastin’ yere” stage. During the 
colder months, he and his family sleep 
mostly, rolled in a big furry ball, deep 
inside some hollow tree. In summer 
he rocks all day long upon some high 
tangled bough, or in a pleasant cradle 
of vines. At night he stirs himself and 
prowls about in quest of such dainties 
as he can find. 

If he lives near the sea, or a lake, the 
beach or shore has strong temptations 
for him, and he paces along, locating 
many a tid-bit by means of his sharp 
nose and bright eyes. He hasa curious 
habit of sousing his food in water when 
he can, sitting up like a squirrel, holding 
the food between his forepaws, and 
gravely rinsing it in the water before 
eating. When so occupied, he presents 
a comical suggestion of a small, fat, 
furry washerwoman working over the 
old-fashioned board. 

He loves oysters and clams and seeks 
the former at low-tide. His quick fore- 
paw is strangely clever at whipping an 
oyster from its open shell; but there is 
occasionally another story—one in which 
the paw forgets what it is doing and the 
shell closes abruptly upon it. Then the 
tide creeps in, and at last the moon- 
beams dance upon a gleaming expanse 
of ripples which bear no sign of the 
drowned coon held so fast and so far 
below. 

If his home be inland, he haunts the 
muddy borders of creeks and marshes, 
and leaves, for the cock and snipe- 
shooter, funny little prints of his wan- 
dering feet. When the ears of corn are 
sweet and milky he cannot keep away 
from them, and many mutilated ears 
tell tales of his deft work. The half- 
tended fields of the negro squatters are 
favorite resorts, and his ‘‘sign” is 
sagerly looked for. A coon-hunt 
bringeth joy to the African soul, for is 
not the African heaven simply a corner 
on coon, ’possum, chicken, sweet ’taters 
and corn pone? 

Now for ahunt. The last week in 
August found me trying to fill the chair 
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of an editor friend who manipulated 
the thunder upon a thriving country 
paper. Foolishly, I had promised to 
do his chores for a week, while he went 
away to get married. The weather was 
sultry in the extreme, and before that 
week had ended I had realized that it 
was a of atime for aman to wed. 

One day the stairs gave forth sounds 
unmistakable, which were followed by 
a thump on the door. The sounds 
hinted of a heavy intruder, and before 
I could make up my mind as to which 
of my readers had called to thump me, 
a black, shiny head was thrust in and I 
heard an old familiar grunting chuckle. 
Lo, it was Paw Ducket. 

‘*M-m-mawnin’, Marse Ned; hope 
yo ain’t po’ly?” 

‘* Hello, Ducket, come in. 
special deviltry are you bent on?” 
‘* Nuffin’, dat is nuffin’ but coons.” 

‘*Coons? Now you get out—lI’m too 
busy and it’s too hot for any tomfoolery.” 

‘*Marse Ned—yo hear me—yo’s a- 
kummin right ternite. Dat co’n-fiel o’ 
mine’s chuck full o’ coons—dey’s a- 
sailin’ all ober de place.” 

‘¢Ducket, I won’t go, confound it, I 
can’t go, so there’s an end of it.” 

‘*Wha’s dat? Yo wunt an’ yo cawn’t 
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go! Wy, Lord lub yo honey, yo got to 
go! Wy, dey’s ruin me for sho; dey’s 


dun shucked de co’n, dey’s busted de 
melons, an’ dey’s dun trampt de po ole 
fawm ’recknizable. Las’ nite dey dun 
bruk down de fence, an’ a ole bull-coon 
he whicker me in de yere wile I’se 
sleepin’, an’ I lows I’se get Marse Ned 
to see ’bout dish yer nite’s doin’s. Yo 
ain’t gwin’ back on de po ole man, am 
yo, honey?” 

The crafty, insinuating whine through 
the last speech almost convulsed me, 
but I steeled myself, looked at him and 
queried: ‘‘Say, are there any genuine 
liars in your district ?” 

This sealed my fate. Atonce another 
voice sounded from outside the door, in 
high feminine tones. 

‘*Luk-yar honey—doan yo gwi call 
my ole pop no liar—lI’se ’sulted !—He’s 
liar all right nuff, cotch ’im ’tousand 
time, but I’se takin no sech truck dis 
day. Heah me? Now yo jest gotter 


kum up to squar yo’self !” 
I exclaimed ‘‘ Great Scott! Ducket, 
‘“No she aint, 


is Maume outside?” 
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she am a-gettin right inside !” remarked 
good old Maume as she entered, ‘‘ an’ 
what’s mo, yo am comin dis nite. Wy 
Pop’s bin a-worryin an a-fussin, till I’se 
‘fraid—” but why continue? There 
was lots more of it, and, as usual, they 
thumped triumphantly away, holding 
my solemn promise to be on hand by 
nine o'clock that evening. 

Later on I trailed the white sand 
road through the gloom of a heavy, 
cloudy evening and in due time reached 
Ducket’s log cabin. An uproar of 
fierce dog-voices greeted my approach 
and I promptly scaled the handiest 
panel of the snake-fence. In amoment 
three big dogs were snapping and roar- 
ing about me, and I whickered as like 
the ‘‘ole bull coon,” as my somewhat 
shaken nerves would allow. At once 
arose an uproar at the cabin and 
Maume screamed lustily—‘‘ Fo lan’s 
sake !—yer, Pop! Jim! Zeke!—dem 
fool-houns eatin Marse Ned down de 
road! Run yo black niggers, ur I'll 
swinge yo!” 

I could hear the great cow-hide boots 
pounding the dust in mad haste, and 
just as one dog struggled to the top of 
the fence, somebody shot head-first 
through the dark, gripped the dog, and 
the two crashed end over end into the 
field. Jim nailed a second dog and the 
old man got the third and for a space 
the language of men and dogs was 
carelessly chosen and punctuated with 
the thud of sole leather against gaunt 
ribs. When the dogs had been finally 
reasoned with, we sought the cabin 


where Maume was waiting in sore 
anxiety. ‘‘ Did dey tar yo, honey ?” was 


her first query, and upon being told that 
I had treed in time, she was soon all 
smiles again. I was formally introduced 
to each dog, Maume assuring me that if 
I once patted them they would never 
trouble me again. This was comfort- 
ing, for thetrio were great, savage look- 
ing creatures with only a cross of 
hound, and I had been figuring upon 
how it would be if they should take a 
notion to tackle me again after we had 
scattered in the woods. 

‘“‘Ole Buffer,” a bristly black and 
white, was Ducket’s special pride. In 
the old man’s words, ‘‘ Dat dog nebber 
lied on a track.” ‘‘Pup,” a smaller 
canine, nearer the fox-hound type, be- 
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longed to Jim, while Zeke claimed 
‘*Hunter,” a vicious looking, fawn- 
colored brute, apparently part hound, 
part bull, and part devil. Ducket ig- 
nored Pup and Hunter, but the boys 
claimed that there was little choice 
among the dogs for actual merit. 

The boys got their axes, the old man 
secured a big stable lantern, and we 
moved down the road about half a mile 
to a large cornfield. We had no fire- 
arms, for my comrades did not approve 
of shooting coons. 

The dogs climbed the fence and van- 
ished in the corn while we leaned against 
the rails and waited, smoking and chat- 
ting meanwhile. In fifteen minutes I 
had learned a lot about coons; then the 
talk subsided and everybody listened. 
It was very dark, and the heavy air felt 
almost oppressive. Now and then a 
slight crash told that some dog had 
struck a cornstalk, or a wheezy snort 
suggested the whereabouts of the 
trailers. But for these faint indications 
we might have fancied ourselves alone 
in the unlighted whence. 

‘¢Qw-wow-00-00-00! ” 

The cry almost startled us, but there 
was no mistaking the voice—Pup’s fox- 
hound blood was fairly good. Jim 
mounted the fence exclaiming, ‘‘I’se 
got yo, ole man. Pup’s de fust to find. 
Whar’s yo Buffah now?” 

Ducket grunted contemptuously and 
replied—‘‘Shet yo face, yo fool niggah. 
Buffah’s dar, or dar’bouts. He aint 
spoke none yet, and we aint a-gwine 
till he do—heah me?” Jim subsided. 

‘*Qw-wow-00-00! Ow-wow-00-00!” 

Pup had opened in earnest, and his 
clamor echoed far and wide, but still 
the old man waited, though we all 
climbed to the top of the fence. 

‘*Ow-wow-00-00! ” 

‘¢Vurp-yurp-yurp!” 

‘*Dat’s Huntah! He’s wid um! come 
on,” exclaimed Zeke. 

‘*No, hole on dar—wait fo de good 
dawg!” said Ducket, and I heard him 
swear under his breath, for he was very 
jealous for his favorite. 

‘¢ Ow-woo0-00-00!” 

‘*Yurp-yurp-yurp!” 

For an instant there was silence, then 
a great mournful voice arose, drowning 
the others and waking echoes from far 
distant woods. It was beautiful. 
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‘* Whoo-wo00-00-00-00-00! whoo-woo- 
00-00-00-00!”’ 

‘* Dar he! dar he! ole nebber lie—now 
we’se gwine!” roared Ducket triumph- 
antly, and ere he left the fence he let a 
yell out of him—‘‘ Whoop-pe-la—Push- 
um-bo-o-y!” which could only have 
come from an African throat, and which 
was almost as musical as the dog’s grand 
voice. The dog heard and understood, 
for, like an echo came back a trumpet 
challenge: 

‘* Whoo-wo00-00-00-00!” 

The combined din they made was in- 
describable, but our chase had not yet 
begun; for before we had covered ten 
yards, Ducket sung out, ‘‘ Hole on a 
minnit!’”’ His trained ear had detected 
something wrong in the music, and he 
soon explained his doubts. 

‘*Dat ar’s no coon—deys runnin’ too 
fas’, git back to de fence an listen. I 
bin puzzlin bout Buffah bein so slow to 
open.” 

Jim and Zeke kicked in undertones 
about the old man’s (as they termed it) 
attempt to rob their dogs of the honor 
of finding first, but we perched again 
on the fence. The dogs were certainly 
running very fast. We could presently 
hear them crashing through the corn- 
stalks, and judging from the tonguing, 
Jim claimed that Pup was leading. 

‘* Pup’s a-leadin,” said Ducket; ‘‘ but 
dat’s no coon—mos’ likely it’s a fox.” 

Almost as he spoke we heard a chorus 
of short fierce barks. Whatever the 
quarry was it had treed a short distance 
away. 

In a brief time we reached the dogs 
and found Pup and Hunter leaping 
about a small ash tree, while Buffer sat 
some distance away whining earnestly. 

I fancied that I heard Ducket. chuck- 
ling to himself as I volunteered to 
climb the tree and shake down the game. 
When [had got half way up he remarked, 
‘*look out dat coon don’t scratch yo.” 
As I prepared to shake, something 
sailed over my head and struck ground 
many feet away; there was a rush of 
dogs, a tremendous scuffling, then high 
and ear-splitting in its intensity of 
mingled rage and agony arose: 

‘* Mi-i-a-a-a-yow! Mi-a-a!” 

That was all there was of it. Hunter’s 
bull-jaws had closed once and the game 
had nothing more to say. 
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‘*Reckon dat’s wile-puss ” (wild-cat) 
feebly remarked Zeke, but in his heart he 
knew better. Ducket was grunting and 
wheezing, and exploding with gulping 
laughter which sounded like molasses 
running out of a bung-hole. At length 
he managed to say—‘‘ Light’n match, 
Marse Ned; les see dish yer wile-puss. 
O, Lawd, I’se dyin! Dey dawgs foun 
fust too—dey best trailers, an ole nebber 
lie he aint no good nohow. Ef ole 
Maume hap to heah dat squallin, she 
done bed-slat yo young fool niggers. 
O, me, I’se dustin /” and the old boy 
laughed till I feared he might injure 
himself. 

He was right too, for the game 
proved to be none other than Maume’s 
tabby, run into while prowling after 
mice or quail. 

There was no more talk about the 
relative merits of the dogs, for Pup and 
Hunter had disgraced themselves enough 
for one night. The boys shouldered 
their axes and sullenly led the way along 
a line fence to another cornfield. 
Ducket trudged behind me, and every 
few minutes I heard him chuckling to 
himself. ‘‘ Yep, deys de bes dawgs— 
deed dey is—atter all dat blow fo’ 
Marse Ned too.” 

Again we halted and waited in the 
darkness while the dogs worked through 
the corn. Ten, twenty minutes passed, 
and I was beginning to regret my ap- 
parently wasted time, when a faint 
short bark sounded from far ahead. 
Ducket at once climbed to the top of 
the fence and sent his wonderful cry 
ripping through the black atmosphere— 
‘* Yoo-pe-la—Push-um-bo-o-oy !” 

‘*Did yo heah Buffah, Pop?” ven- 
tured Zeke, meekly. 

‘*Shet yo. big mout an lissen!” was 
the polite reply. 

‘* Whoo-wo00-00-00-00!” 

‘*Dar he! he’s a-talkin coon, shuah— 
Push-um-bo-oy!” roared Ducket, and I 
noticed that Zeke and Jim were much 
keener to start than they had been in 
the first case, despite their boasts about 
their own dogs. 

‘* Whoo-woo0-00-00-00!” 

‘* Ow-wow-00-00!” 

‘* Yurp-yurp-yurp!” 

‘*Dar dey goes—deys followin ole 
nebber lie, now we kas got a coon,” 
remarked Ducket in such an exasperat- 
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ingly patronizing tone that I burst out 
laughing. Meantime, the dogs were 
going it furiously, and between the 
gusts of music we could hear cornstalks 
crashing at a great rate. 

Zeke and Jim were for making chase, 
but the old man advised that we should 
wait till the dogs treed. As he said, 
‘*Dey won’t run far wid de woods so 
handy, an’ if he’s fat coon, he tree 
mighty quick.” 

A louder crashing presently told that 
the dogs had scaled the ramshackle 
snake-fence, and at once the sound of 
their tonguing changed. They had 
made noise enough while in the open, 
but when they got among the timber 
their din was simply astounding. A 
block of forest half a mile square, made 
the grandest of sounding-boards, and 
the yells and echoes of yells made the 
air quiver. It seemed as though at 
least fifty dogs must be running and 
howling in concert. 

On and on, they sped—the booming 
voice of Buffer marking the time for 
Pup’s long howl and Hunter’s gruffer 
effort, while our pulses thrilled with 
growing excitement. Once the tumult 
dwindled strangely, and Ducket ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Dey’s down in the crick—I 
hope dey don’t cross.” In a moment 
the sound rose again louder and clearer, 
and he said ‘‘Dey did’nt cross, dey’s 
comin’ dis way !” 

The quarry must have been a good 
coon, for the run was a long one. At 
last the tonguing increased so plainly 
that it was evident that the chase 
was heading steadily in our direction. 
While the dogs appeared to be yet about 
three hundred yards away, their clamor 
ceased. Fora moment silence reigned ; 
then we heard a deep, fierce bark, re- 
peated twice and thrice. 

‘‘Treed !” 

The three negroes spoke the word 
together and Ducket added ‘‘ Now, 
we’se got um, come on yo fellers.” As 
we started he yelled to his dog ‘‘ Speak- 
to-um, bo-oy !” : 

A volley of savage barks from Buffer, 
a howl from Pup and a roar from Hun- 
ter, testified that the instructions had 
been heard. The pent-up excitement 
broke loose now. Ducket led the way, 
brandishing his lantern and yelling at 
every jump. I chased the light, banging 
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against stumps, crashing through burrs 
and briars and stumbling over fallen 
logs. Jim and Zeke took a line of their 
own—they knew the woods well. 

All I could see of Ducket was his lan- 
tern dancing about like a will-’o-the- 
wisp, and when we at last reached what 
seemed to be a grassy opening, I let out 
a link, intending to pull up in the light. 
All this time Buffer had been barking 
steadily, to guide us. I had got within 
two strides of Ducket when he suddenly 
gave a whoop. I heard a splash, and 
man and light disappeared! 

Left in sudden, utter darkness as I 
was, I could only guess that a hole 
opened in the ground almost under my 
feet. I jumped as high and far as I 
could, struck soft, crumbly soil, tottered 
an instant, yelled vigorously—then top- 
pled over backward into a hole, at the 
bottom of which I landed on Ducket, 
who was floundering about in four feet 
of slimy water. 

There was some rare old conversation 
down in there for about a minute. We 
pawed each other vigorously, and at last 
struggled to our feet. To our relief we 
found an easy slope, up which we 
climbed. Ducket was half scared and 
half mad, and fiercely demanded of me: 

‘What kine o’ d—d fool cut his ole 
bush-well dar ?” 

I didn’t have the faintest idea; but 
suddenly the absurdity of the adventure 
struck me, and I shrieked with laughter. 
But the old man kept on whining, and 
presently I tumbled to what he wanted. 
First I told him it was in the well, though 
I could feel it in my hip-pocket. Then 
I drew it forth and we each sucked long 
at its metal neck. 

Buffer was still barking at his tree, and 
a hail from Zeke told us that the boys 
were with the dogs. When we reached 
them Jim was starting a fire of brush. 
Zeke at once asked for the lantern, ‘‘I 
done los’ it,” growled Ducket. The fire 
blazed up and Zeke eyed us curiously; 
then he stepped over and laid a hand 
upon each of our soaked clothes. 

‘*My! Whar yo’-—” then he laughed 
as only a darky can, and after a bit he 
gasped out, ‘‘ De ole well-hole, de well- 
hole! Jim! Pop’n Marse Ned done fell 
in de well-hole!” And Jim, of course, 


had to laugh like an idiot, too. 
But the old man cut their fun short 
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by gruffly demanding a fire-stick from 
the pile; and something in his voice 
warned the boys not to go too far. Buf- 
fer was standing reared against a beau- 
tiful, slim red-oak; his bristles were all 
erect, and every now and then he’d seize 
the bark with his teeth. The other dogs 
pranced about, occasionally leaping up 
the trunk as far as they could and biting 
at the bark. Every now and then they’d 
break out in a burst of excited barking. 
Ducket took his fire-stick and examined 
the tree. Then he brightened up a bit 
and said, ‘‘Coon up yer, shuah nuff! 
Pile up yo’ fiah, boys, an’ git to work!” 

In five minutes the fire was flaming 
high, and Zeke’s and Jim’s axes were 
rising and falling and eating their way 
through the hard wood. 

Ducket and I crouched near the fire, 
he having Pup pinched between his 
knees, and his arms around the necks 
of Buffer and Hunter. Far sooner than 
I expected the tree gave a warning 
creak, and Zeke exclaimed, ‘‘She’s a- 
coming! Freeze onto dem dogs.’’ 

Jim dropped his axe and took hold of 
Hunter. Ducket took a fresh grip on 
Pup and shoved Buffer toward me, say- 
ing, ‘‘Claw him by de nek an’ git strad- 
dle o’ he’s back an’ hang twill ’um wen 
she ’gins to fall. He won't bite, but 
doant let him git loose!” 

I fastened my fingers in the loose skin 
of the dog’s throat and got astride him. 
Again the tree creaked as Zeke wielded 
his axe carefully. Buffer never stirred 
he was stiff as a pointer on game, but I 
could feel him quivering all over. I sat 
right down on him—and I’m no light 
weight—but his powerful back did not 
yield a particle. Then I realized how 
strong he was, and I took a fresh grip 
with my hands and tried to work my 
heels well into the ground, for I knew 
that Buffer and I would have fun to- 
gether whenever Buffer chose to try to 
get away. 

Zeke hit the tree a final blow and ran 
away for afew yards; then came a 
trembling, a mighty creaking and 
squeezing, followed by a breathless 
pause. Buffer was shuddering like a 
poisoned thing now, and his ears stood 
straight on end with exitement. My 
heart was thumping and I put my 
weight full on the dog and squeezed 
him with my knees, but he gave no 























sign. He was strung to rigidness ; he 
knew what was coming and he kept his 
eyes glued upon the trembling tree. 

That scene, with all its intense strain, 
with the glowing fire and surrounding 
blackness, would be a masterpiece if 
put upon canvas by the proper hand. 

The climax came quickly. The tree 
gave another creak, then crack after 
crack resounded like rifle-shots, a 
whishing filled the air, it increased to a 
dull roar—then came a _ thundering 
crash which jarred the earth for rods 
around. A monarch had fallen. 

I was busy with Buffer. His business 
was to get upon the butt of the tree the 
instant the top touched earth ; my busi- 
ness was to hold him till the butt settled 
from the first wild rebound, otherwise 
Buffer would be killed. We both at- 
tended strictly to business! The air 
shook with fierce expostulations .from 
excited human and canine throats. Buf- 
fer reared and plunged and raved with 
rage as though he would say: ‘‘ You 
blank fool, get off and let me go!” In 
three whirls he had me almost into the 
fire, and as he turned and tried to bury 
his fangs in my hand—I let him go! 

With one glad yelp he was away like 
a bit of suddenly released elastic. Luck- 
ily the butt had settled before he reached 
it. In one bound he was upon it, though 
a dying flip from the trunk raised him 
two feet in air. Then he rushed along 
the tree, yards ahead of Pup and Hunter. 
We snatched brands from the burning 
and sped to the fallen top. Amid the 
tangle of broken branches and matted 
twigs, a maelstrom of fight was whirl- 
ing. There was not so much noise— 
rather a strain of savage effort and one 
deep, muffled snarl of rage. We waved 
our fire-sticks and yelled encourage- 
ment. 

Presently Buffer came backing from 
the branches, heaving and tugging at 
some resisting weight, at once he spun 
about and had his prey in the open. 
We could see something wrapped around 
his head, and could hear the click of 
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teeth and the steady rip-rip of flying 
claws. Yet the good dog made no 
sound beyond hislabored breathing. He 
was fast toa great he coon, and had 
not yet got his favorite hold. We for- 
got Pup and Hunter—we forgot every- 
thing except the mill to the death. We 
swung the fire-sticks and war-danced 
wildly around the fight, beseeching the 
dog to ‘‘stay with him!” to ‘‘eat him 
up!” and so on. Nobody appeared to 
sympathize with the coon, which, by the 
way, seemed to have a bit the best of it 
for a moment. 

But the battle was too hot to last 
long. The dog gathered himself for 
desperate effort; he made a series of 
powerful lunges, as though he were 
trying to force his nose into the earth ; 
we heard a cracking of bones, followed 
by a hiss like the air from released 
brakes, and Buffer straightened up and 
shook that coon till its body beat a 
tattoo against both sides of his head. 

His nose, ears and throat were red 
with his own blood, when he finally let 
go of his victim, but he was satisfied, so 
were we, and so, no doubt, was the coon. 

Hunter and Pup were still hanging 
about the tree-top, and as Ducket found 
blood on both of them, we made a 
search and found another and smaller 
coon, dead. 

Then Zeke went to the corn-field for 
some ‘‘roastin’ yeres,” and we sat by 
the fireand made merry. Before the 
roasted corn had given out, Buffer 
raised his head and uttered a rumbling 
growl. 

The effect was electrical. Each negro 
seized a dog by the nose and promptly 
crept beyond the ring of fire-light. I 
followed, though I did not quite under- 
stand. In the darkness of the woods I 
whispered to Ducket to learn what was 
up. He replied-— 

‘*Muffle yo’ mout’—Dish yar’s ole 
F—’s woods; he’s a scoutin’ for us, an’ 
‘taint good fur niggah to git cotched 
fallin’ Azs red-oak tree. Les sneak!” 

We sneaked! 
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CYCLING ON 


THE PALISADES 
OF THE HUDSON. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 
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river-extremity on the brow of 
the Palisades ‘‘ my first bicycle 
tour” from Fort Lee had brought 
us, is a broad, splendid road, running 
straight through Englewood, one of 
New York’s prettiest suburbs. 
Leaving our cycles by the fence we 
strolled over the grass and among 
scattered trees to the brink of the cliff, 
and sat for some time gazing upon the 
panorama spread out before us. The 
naked rocks upon which we sat dropped 
some 300 feet almost vertically to the 
water’s edge, where a few little boats 
and frail landings for the convenience 
of fishermen alone disturbed the primi- 
tive wildness of the river-bank. These 
cliffs were seamed and cracked into 
projecting towers and pediments, one 
of which, quite separated near its top 
from the mainland, supported a single 
gnarled little tree, and made a most 
effective bit of foreground for the ex- 
pansive and brilliant panorama. The 
broad Hudson lay placid and silvery 
white, with a few lazy sails dotting its 
plain, and one tug creeping upstream, 
followed by a row of barges as silent 
and slow and solemn as if they were a 
funeral train instead of vehicles of grain 
and coal and merchandise ; and beyond 
it stretched the upper part of the city, 
so bordered with brushy bluffs, so 
hidden behind the hills from Fort 
Washington to Yonkers, and so buried 
in trees, that it was hard to realize that 
that was New York. 
It is astonishing and hard to explain 
why these splendid heights have been 
left so wild and unoccupied, Here the 
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winds, sweeping up and down the great 
river-course, keep the air always sweet 
and cool; the outlook is magnificent, 
the back country is full of interesting 
roads, and the means of access are by 
no means difficult. 

The eastern extremity of this fine 
street overlooks the river just at 
the head of a ravine permitting a de- 
scent to the river’s edge ; and the au- 
thorities of the town, or some good soul 
among its citizens, have arranged a 
pretty little park, with rustic railings 
and seats, inviting us to halt and feast 
our eyes upon the picture. 

This point of view is just opposite 
Inwood, and it commands the New 
York shore from the dim hills of Tarry- 
town down to Washington Heights,—a 
mass of foliage, with here and there a 
steeple, or the gables of a house, or a 
dash of dull red suggesting a brick 
block, to indicate the thousands of cen- 
tres of busy life pulsating out of sight 
among those groves. Beyond all are 
the blue hills of Westchester, and 
Long Island. Again, as we gazed, the 
curious contrast between our quiet rural 
surroundings and that great rushing 
city, so near geographically, yet so dis- 
tant in sentiment, was forced upon us, 
and this inability to rid our minds of a 
sense of remoteness was, indeed, one 
of the strongest impressions of the whole 
ride. 

Here, as has been said, is a small 
river-landing, where fishermen go and 
come, and where barges can land 
coal and other heavy freight. It 
finds room in the mouth of a ravine, up 

which a road has been led by a long and 
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circuitous grade. The other side of this 
ravine is a castle-like cliff, reared upon 
a forested slope; and the contrast made 
this day by the profile of this lofty bank 
of verdure and its citadel against the 
glistening river-plain, where cloud-shad- 
ows of softest blue are drifting, is one of 
the finest effects of color I have ever 
seen. 

At this point, in September, 1778, 
landed Lord Cornwallis and his 5,000 
men. Imagine the*interest and be- 
wilderment with which the redcoats, 
winding up through the green trees, 
would have contemplated such vehicles 
as our wheels could their prototypes 
have been there to meet them; and 
the scorn of their sneers when told that 
a hundred years later a regular detach- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty’s troops 
would be mounted upon such ‘‘ toys,” 
and for regular field-service! Well 
might they have sneered, for the roads 
in those days would hardly let a horse 
pass at a decent pace. 

So we dreamed as we lay on the rocks 
in the sunshine ; but no soldiers came 
—only a couple of pretty girls who had 
walked out from town ; whereupon we 
abandoned the scenery to these new ad- 
mirers, and, remounting our steeds, 
turned toward the centre of Englewood. 

The grade was always descending, 
and after a short run we began to 
coast, whereupon all that was needed 
was to keep your fingers on the brake 
and go ahead for a mile or so. It wasa 
source of great satisfaction to me that I 
did not need to return that way ; yet 
they say that there are plenty of mem- 
bers of the Bergen County Wheelmen 
who climb this grade from end to end. 
To a beginner, it seems a feat worthy 
of the highest admiration, but the B. C. 
W.’s affect to think little of it. 

All the way down wide and charming 
prospects succeeded one another in 
glimpses, caught through the trees, of 
the great gardens that surrounded each 
house; for the hillside upon which 
Englewood is built surveys the mead- 
ows at the source of the Overpeck 
creek, that eastern branch of the Hack- 
ensack river, which flows along the base 
of Bergen Ridge. Across these mead- 
ows lay streaks of the old brown grass, 
intermingled with points and patches 
of the new-starting rushes, green as 
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emerald ; and through them, bending 
here and there in serpentine wind- 
ings, ran the stream, reflecting the 
light as if from polished steel, and 
finally blending into the southern hori- 
zon. The scene was a picture of the 
simplest elements and one that we con- 
templated for a long time with undi- 
minished enjoyment, yet it did not de- 
pend upon form at all, or only slightly, 
but almost entirely on color and the 
poetic impression made upon our senses 
and intelligence by things more sug- 
gested than seen. 

Englewood is the centre of a district 
of admirable roads, and great numbers 
of riders of all ages and sexes, trun- 
dling wheels of all descriptions, are daily 
to be seen in and about this village. A 
fine macadamized road traverses the 
valley north and south. Southward a 
run of two miles along the busy high- 
way to Jersey City would take us back 
through Nordhoff to Leonia. 

Northward, Tenafly is only two 
miles away, and the distance is worth 
the making for the sake of a glimpse at 
the grounds of the Athletic Club, and 
for the long, sinuous coast down the 
hill near the Tenafly station. Two miles 
farther is Cresskill, another pretty vil- 
lage; and so on up to Tappan and Nyack 
—good, hard road all the way. 

If you are interested in a glimpse 
of something more thoroughly rural, 
and in the old houses and churches 
and burying-grounds that go back to 
Colonial times, cross the railroad-track 
at Tenafly and keep straight west along 
Clinton avenue. There is a hill or two 
to walk up, and some sand, but the 
major part of the way to the West 
Shore railway is fair riding. Then turn 
northward on the road between Tappan 
and Teaneck, and take arun across to 
the fine old Dutch church at Bergen 
Fields—one of the most interesting and 
pretty spots in all that pleasant part of 
New Jersey. 

Half a mile or more above that is the 
ancient Dutch four-corners of Schraalen- 
burg (now pronounced Skraw’In-burg), 
as good a sample as you can find 
anywhere of a country village as it 
appeared a century ago. This region 
was the scene of repeated campaigns in 
the Revolution, and every hamlet has 
its traditions of army movements and 
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cowboy raiding. From Schraalenburg 
a beautifully macadamized road runs 
straight away two miles to Cress- 
kill. It rises through fields and pretty 
woods to the top of a ridge overlooking 
the Cresskill vale—a place for painters. 
At that point, settling yourself in the 
saddle, you put up your feet and rush 
to the bottom like a ten-pin ball sent 
spinning down its alley. 

We did not explore these pleasant 
paths that day, but after an hour spent 
at the dinner-table, resumed the saddle 
and, crossing the Overpeck, took the 
homeward course on the western bank 
of the creek. This road, also, was as 
smooth and hard asa floor. Soon leav- 
ing the border of the meadows, it ran 
between farms and orchards, whose 
shade-trees had been allowed to grow 
for many years along the fences, and 
was always cool and pleasant. A charm- 
ing old mill, beside a little pond, which 
set my artist-companion into exclama- 
tions, was only one of the tempting bits 
of rural scenery that constantly way- 
laid us and invited a halt for sketching. 

Now and then some elegant house and 
carefully cultivated lawn or garden 
would show the country home of men 
of means and taste, and the influence of 
these, together with the prosperity of 
all the people, was apparent in the trim 
and well-kept appearance of all the 
cottages and farm houses; and a mile 
or so below Englewood, the road curved 
and wandered like the drive-way of a 
park, and hedges took the place of fences 
on each side. A private park it is, the 
lordly domain of the late William Walter 
Phelps, the ruins of whose great house, 
burned some years ago, could be seen 
among the trees—a sad reminder of the 
stately hospitality which was wont to 
be dispensed there. 

After that, the road came 
high ground overlooking the meadows, 
and showing us the long face of Bergen 
Ridge, with its crowding orchards and 
groves, and its hundreds of dwellings 
set all along the slope; the white bridges 
crossing the tidal entries, and two or 
three schooners holding their sails al- 
most motionless above the reeds, as they 
floated lazily upon invisible channels. 
It was a pretty sight, and we sauntered 
lazily on, studying the moods of the 
landscape and talking of them, till we 
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came to the Hackensack road, and were 
speedily at home. 


Yet another day we made Fort Lee 
our starting-point, winding southward 
down a rough and tortuous hill-path to 
the river-road and landing; and it be- 
hoves a man to keep his eyes open and 
his hand firmly on the brake here, for 
he is likely to meet many carriages, 
and to have little room to manceuver in. 

It is a very queer little place in the 
hollow of this ravine that leads up from 
the landing. Not only are the sheds 
and beer-gardens of the Fort Lee pic- 
nic-grounds nailed to the rocky walls, 
as it were, and often of extraordinary 
appearance, but the cottages, packed 
snugly among neat little gardens under 
the bushy brow of the hill and reached 
by flights of steps or narrow-trails, re- 
mind one of a village in the Alps. 

In my opinion no spot within easy ac- 
cess of New York approaches this locality 
in native beauty, and in the opportunity 
it presents for making an altogether 
delightful recreation-ground for the 
city; if only it can be rescued from the 
vulgar associations that now degrade it. 

Once past the ferry-landing, a cap- 
ital road—for one going south—runs 
along the narrow strip of low ground 
between the river and the heights, 
which here lose their palisaded char- 
acter, and present a steep and rough 
but well-wooded front. There is first 
a little rise, whence a fine view is ob- 
tained of the bold headland and pleas- 
ure-grounds, and after that we spin 
down the further slope, between a 
double row of queer old houses, as fast 
as our wheels can roll, and go swinging 
on across a depression to the top of an- 
other gentle rise, where there is room 
for a considerable estate between the 
river and the bluff. An imposing gate- 
way, with a queer iron staircase for a 
stile over the high fence, admits to this 
demesne, but all the house we can per- 
ceive is a fanciful little structure sur- 
mounting a well in the middle of a past- 
ure. Presently we come out upon the 


very edge of the river, and thereafter 
the road is level and close along the 
shore all the way to Weehawken. A 
tiny cape of rocks, exposed by the low 
tide, tempts us to scramble out upon it, 
and ‘‘see what we can see.” 
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The shore of the river all along here 
is rocky, and great trees grow densely 
against the low bank between the road- 
way and the tidal-limit, bending far out 
toward the sunlight. It is the primitive 
strand, strewn with broken shells and 
clothed with kelp, that grows luxu- 
riously under the protection of two 
huge pile-breakwaters, that ward off 
the force of southerly gales. Half a 
mile further south another low cape, 
terminating in asmall wharf, reaches 
out into the current. 

As we resume our course and ap- 
proach this latter point, we perceive 
that in the past some fine estate has oc- 
cupied all the available space between 
the river and the crags. Stone walls 
and the remains of rustic fences line the 
road, which is shaded by a double row of 
fine old elms, while the slope is elabo- 
rately terraced, and other evidences of 
landscape gardening are visible. On the 
end of the littse point is a wharf, fast 
falling into decay, littered with old 
boats, broken lumber, heaps of stone, 
and the nets and apparatus of shad- 
fishermen ; and at its heel stand the 
heavy pillars of what once, no doubt, 
Was an imposing gateway. 

This ruinous relic of the past is the 
old Pleasant Valley landing, where 
once stood a large summer hotel and a 
group of cottages. It was destroyed by 
fire many years ago, and its ruins, at 
the foot of the hill just opposite the old 
wharf, are overgrown with vinery and 
bushes, while the luxuriant grass has 
long held possession of and obliterated 
the graveled walks and driveways once 
crowded with just such loiterers as 
now throng hotel-piazzas farther up the 
Hudson. 

One of the buildings spared by the 
fire is along, low structure of brick 
which stands sideways to the road, has 
a steep roof, lancet windows and a door 
at the end, protected by a Gothic porch. 
This attracted our attention and aroused 
our curiosity. It reminded one, at first, 
of a church, but surely no chapel would 
be so low and narrow; yet no other pur- 
pose to which it seemed suitable sug- 
gested itself. So, while Eaton sketched 
an enormous dovecote that towered pic- 
turesquely above this puzzling building 
and an adjacent group of old stables, 
I started to investigate the structure, 
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and soon discovered it to be inhabited. 
A pair of chubby-cheeked youngsters 
came to the door, then a fresh-faced 
buxom woman, and over her shoulder 
soon peered the face of the husband 
—a hearty young fisherman. A very 
pretty picture the group made in the 
shadow of the quaint doorway under 
the elms. 

Presently two or three others came 
out, and leaned on the fence and talked, 
while the wife and children drew near 
and examined meand my machine with 
that kindly curiosity and interest which 
one notes in those who live remote from 
the city and its philosophy of selfish in- 
difference. One could see at a glance 
that these were not workmen from the 
city who had drifted across the Hudson, 
so that I was not surprised to learn that 
they came from the southern part of the 
State—‘‘ South Jersey,” as they called 
it, and were living here two or three 
months while fishing for shad. This 
they do each spring, many families from 
the Delaware Bay shore coming with 
them, and stationing themselves at 
various points along the Hudson. 

Wonderfully peaceful and remote 
from the roar and excitement of that 
big town just across the blue interval of 
North River seemed this place, as we 
sat under the trees of the old hotel-lawn 
and chatted with the fishermen while 
they mended their nets. The cool river 
was heard lapping gently under the 
mossy wharf, bees swept murmuringly 
through the tree-tops, and sunlight 
sifted down to play hide-and-seek with 
the shadows on the dusty road and on 
the soft grass, but was never too warm 
to be avoided. The quiet was broken 
only by the singing of birds, happy with 
their love-making and nest-building, or 
by such sounds, faint and far, as the 
whistling of tugs and locomotives far 
up or down the river, which added to 
our enjoyment by their suggestion of 
the contrast. No one came along the 
road, no boat approached the grass- 
grown pier, norude reminder of our 
nearness to New York disturbed the 
serenity and sense of rural remoteness 
which made the place so delightful. 
Eaton would have been content, I think, 
to have stayed there all summer, and 
done nothing but study in color that 
curving avenue of elms, the ruins so 
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prosaic in history, so romantic in sug- 
gestion, and the landing, which had 
seen its own youth disappear with the 
departure of the merry feet that had 
long ago flitted back and forth across 
its warped and grimy planks. 

But this indulgence was against our 
programme, and bidding the fishermen 
farewell, we whirled on with many a 
backward glance. 

A small tidal inlet penetrates a little 
nook in the river just below, and the 
road crosses a patch of salt meadow 
where an artist like Ranger or Bruce 
Crane would find excellent material at 
low tide for half-a-dozen paintings @ /a 
Hollandaise. All this river-front under 
the cliff is called Edgewater. 

Edgewater, however, is a modern 
name, going back only a few years. 
Formerly the place was called Bull’s 
Ferry, and it was well known before 
Revolutionary times as one of the routes 
between New York and the Hacken- 
sack valley. If we had gone up the 
ravine we should have found a road 
leading us straight over to Fairview, or 
English Neighborhood, as it used to be 
called; and this we intended to do, 
but while we were at luncheon a wheel- 
man dashed up, who was no less than 
Mr. Henners, captain of the Bergen 
County Wheelmen, the local club. 

Captain Henners and his brother are 
both enthusiastic roadmen, acquainted 
with every nook and corner of these hills, 
and we gossiped like three old women 
about roads and hill-climbing, riders 
and wheels all over the country. 

By the advice of these hospitable 
brethren we abandoned our idea of 
taking the road up from Edgewater or 
Bull’s Ferry, and ran on down the river- 
bank to the next landing, half a mile 
below. This is Shadyside, and here we 
jumped off and began to push our 
machines up a long slanting road 
occupying a deep ravine. 

A pretty little stream comes cascading 
down this ravine, which is as narrow 
and full of fallen rocks and as wild 
and green with trees and climbing 
vines as any glen in the Catskills. On 
the right, between us and the Hudson, 
the ridge rose in a narrow, triangular 
headline, which has been known since 
1779 as Blockhouse Point; it was the 
scene of one of the most interesting 
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fights of the Revolutionary War, and 
the occasion of André’s celebrated poem, 
‘* The Cow Chase.” 

At the top of the hill we turned to 
the right on the turnpike, a beautifully 
macadamized road running from Union 
Hill to Fort Lee through almost con- 
tinuous woods, and continued westward 
until we struck the old road along which 
Wayne’s troopers drove their cattle. 
Turning to the right, so as to leave 
behind us the ragged edge of the town 
to which we had come, we ran smoothly 
on northward, within sight of the 
Guttenburg race-tracks, past the ter- 
minus of the horse-car line, and so 
along the western shoulder of the ridge 
for a mile or more, untilit brought us 
out at the head of a hill overlooking the 
whole Hackensack valley; and here, 
turning into an orchard, we lay down 
upon the grass to rest and enjoy the 
prospect. 

Along this road, in the summer of 
1779,came Light-horse Harry Lee on his 
brilliant expedition to capture the strong 
British post at Paulus Hoeck (Jersey 
City). Leaving his supporting infantry 
near Hackensack, he had taken three 
hundred picked men, and in the night 


made his way as well as he could along 
the country roads, of which this was 


one. Wrongly guided for a time, it 
was three in the morning before he 
reached the ditch of the fort, dashed 
through the loosely-barred gate, and in 
a moment was in possession. 

All this side of the hill at that time 
was full of phlegmatic Dutchmen and 
English loyalists, and was called 
English Neighborhood. Here Corn- 
wallis and Clinton marched and re- 
marched; and here Washington and 
Rochambeau executed that series of 
brilliant skirmishes which deceived the 
British and led to the capture of that 
same troublesome Cornwallis at York- 
town. Soldiers were coming and going 
all the time in those days. 

Refreshed by the cool fragrant breeze 
from the meadows, where the grass was 
yellowing with buttercups and buds of 
the iris were swelling till streaks of 
purple showed between their bursting 
sepals, we remounted and picked our 
way down the stony declivity of a side 
road into the orchard-hidden centre of 
Fairview. 
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It was the first time I had been there 
since my ignominious days of practicing, 
and as I sat up straight and ran swiftly 
through the village, past the quaint old 
tavern and little shops, down the slope 
and over the bridge at the head of old 
Van Horne’s mill pond and through the 
queer little toll-gate at the other end— 
as I swung steadily along here, I say, 
I caught sight of a familiar face now 
and then, and my mind was evenly di- 
vided between shame at the recollec- 
tions I may have aroused and pride in 
my present facility. 

Between Fairview and Ridgefield the 
road is in beautiful condition and 
bounded by well-kept estates, among 
which one sees a few examples of the 
old Dutch farm-house. Not many of 
these, it is true, go back beyond the 
Revolution, but they are fair examples 
of the Colonial Dutch style, for rural 


A SEA 








LEANING deck and a straining 
sail! 
Ho, boys! ho! 
A boiling wake and a hissing rail; 


A 


A flying breeze that does not fail; 
And a craft that can catch a dolphin’s 
tail! 


Ho, boys! ho! 


SONG. 
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cottages, and are typical of the solidity 
of mind which belonged to that period. 
They are generally of stone, with low 
eaves curving outward and over the 
front, and the gables—rarely if ever 
turned to the road—are more often 
hipped than pointed, while the huge 
size of their chimneys tells of the hos- 
pitable hearths within. 

Ridgefield occupies a little sandy 
tongue of ground jutting out into the 
meadows. 

From Ridgefield out for nearly amile 
a piece of road, very soft in some places 
and newly metaled in others, gave us 
a hard pull; thence to Leonia the road 
was hard and almost as levelas a floor, 
so that the last mile of our tour was a 
race in which, for a beginner, I think I 
did fairly well; and so I bid my reader 
farewell with a self-complacent feeling 
which I fear he is unable to share. 


SONG. 


A white-capped sea and the smell of 
the spray! 
Ho, boys! ho! 
With scudding clouds and a crispy day; 
And a fearless hand on the wheel to lay; 
A daring hand at the wheel, I say! 
Ho, boys! ho! 


A streaming deck and a slanting mast! 
Ho, boys! ho! 
With an eye to the course and all made 
fast; 
And the Wind-God blowing a singing 
blast; 
And the rocks that threaten a long way 
past! 
Ho, boys! ho! 


The jolliest life is a life at sea! 
Ho, boys! ho! 
With the wet well over the rail in the 
lee, 
And a perch on the uppermost rail for 
me; 
That is the life that is keen and free! 
Ho, boys! ho! 
GEORGE ALBERT BuRDETT. 





A MOUNTAIN VIGIL. 


BY ARTHUR P. STONE. 


N the eastern border of New 
C) Hampshire there is a chain of 
mountains, the northernmost 
peaks of which are little known 
and rarely visited. Atthe southern end 
of the chain, it is true, the far-famed 
Kearsarge rises from the Conway inter- 
vales and summons numerous visitors 
yearly to enjoy from its conical crest 
what is, perhaps, the finest view in the 
White Mountains. But how many of 
these visitors who, looking northward 
past the twin summits of Double Head 
see the precipitous ledges of Baldface 
and Royce frowning at them, realize the 
strange charm that surrounds these des- 
olate peaks? How many know that 
between them and those defying cliffs 
are valleys and ravines whose only den- 
izens are the bear and deer that wander 
up and down the mountain brooks, and 
that there at their feet is a region where 
Nature holds her court unmolested ? 
Yet occasionally a few hunters wan- 
der into these forests in search of game, 
or summer visitors climb these mount- 
ains to find the solitude an _ over- 


crowded hotel makes a most precious 


boon. But how many even of these few 
have ever strayed through these forest 
aisles alone, and how many have sat 
alone under the lofty spruces and 
watched the shadows fall from the 
mountain tops until the day darkened 
into twilight, and the twilight into night ? 
Not very many, surely, but to them has 
been opened a revelation. They have 
solved the secret of the forests and the 
mountains, the secret that few can know 
and none can reveal, And who in all 
that number will ever forget the first 
night when he slept or tried to sleep in 
the shadow of the hills? 

One afternoon early in the month of 
August, I plodded slowly up through 
the mountain pastures of Chatham, 
along a path but little worn, to the foot 
of Mount Baldface. The sun beat down 
fiercely upon me, and when at last I 
reached the edge of the woods I stopped 
to say good-bye tothe open country and 
the settlements. Ahead all was to me 
an undiscovered country whose great- 
est charm was its uncertainty. It was 
as strange to meas if the foot of man 
had never penetrated it fastnesses, 


Properly speaking there isno path up 
Mount Baldface. The summit is not 
often visited, and although it is always 
approached from the same side there is 
not enough travel to make a discernible 
trail. At the base an old logging road 
conducts one for about half a mile, and 
after that a line of blazes wanders errat- 
ically back and forth up the side of the 
mountain, dodging “ blow-downs” and 
ledges with unfailing accuracy until 
finally it emerges at the timber line and 
promptly loses itself on the bare 
ledges beyond. 

Up this apology for a path I climbed, 
thinking every moment that the woods 
at the right or left seemed much clearer, 
but finding when I accidentally wan- 
dered from the path that whoever ran 
that old line of blazes understood the 
topography of the mountain, if he did 
have a strange predilection for under- 


* brush. 


At one time atempting bit of open 
induced me to wander from the trail, 
and in a few minutes I was receiving 
my first lesson in tramping through a 
“blow-down” or “windfall.” To ap- 
preciate one of these freaks of nature 
you must get into it. High above your 
head trunks and branches :are piled in 
chaotic confusion. Underneath rotting 
trees you crawl in abject fear lest some 
unwary movement shall dislodge a de- 
cayed branch that hangs threatening 
over your head. Then a smooth tree 
trunk seems to offer you an easy path 
for a few yards and you walk calmly 
along it until you find that you have 
been gradually ascending and are some 
twenty feet from the ground, which you 
can hardly see through a net-work of 
fallen logs. And then when you turn 
round to note your progress and see the 
landmark you left half an hour ago 
within easy gun-shot, you begin to real- 
ize why the old lumbermen always tell 
you “ter go ’round a blow-down ef it 
takes yer all day.” 

Let no man pride himself on his good 
nature or equanimity until he has been 
lost in one of these tangles. I was once 
taking a short cut with a party of four 
through one of them. We had a theo- 
logical student with us, dubbed the 
Parson. He was one of the best tem- 
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pered men I ever saw. I have watched 
him circulate around a wood fire with a 
frying-pan full of fish while the smoke 
pursued him with relentless vigilance, 
and all the time his language would not 
have offended a kindergarten. He once 
crawled on his stomach through a quar- 
ter of a mile of marsh to get a shot ata 
flock of wooden ducks, being a little 
near-sighted, and remarked after firing 
both barrels that they were excellent 
decoys. 

On the memorable occasion to which 
I refer, we were walking along a fallen 
spruce, while ten feet beneath us a little 
mountain rill was pushing its way 
through the chaosof logs. The Parson 
was hot and tired. A convenient spruce 
knot had caught the shoulder of his new 
flannel shirt and he had left a piece of 
it to mark our path through the blow 
down. He was just remarking how 
good the cool breeze felt on his shoulder 
when the bark under his feet slipped 
and he disappeared through a conven- 
ient hole in the logs. We heard a fall, 
a rattle of tinware, a slight splash, and 
all was quiet. 

“Are you hurt?” we anxiously said. 

“No!” came the answer very short 
and very sharp. 


“Well then,” a tyro at woodcraft 
sweetly asked, “ would you mind hand- 
ing me up a drink?” 

And then from the dim darkness we 
heard the voice of the Parson, and we 
hurried on. 

When he caught up with us he eyed 


us anxiously and apologetically. But it 
was no use. The illusion was gone, 
never to return. 

On my present trip I made all haste 
to get out of the blow-down and strug- 
gled on up the mountain. The hard- 
wood gave way to spruces that raised 
their lofty arches high above my head. 
I tramped up through these until they 
began to grow smaller and became 
mingled with the crooked branches of 
the mountain birch. Then these grew 
stunted and took strange curves away 
from the summit, a sign of the unwill- 
ing obedience yielded to the winter 
snows. And then I came out on the 
low ledges and looked up on the bare 
slopes beyond. These were devastated 
now by a fire that swept over the east- 
ern face of the mountain many years be- 
fore and consumed everything but the 
granite ledges. It was from the pecul- 
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iar appearance of this eastern side that 
the mountain derived its name. 

Here the way was open, and ina short 
time I had come to the summit and 
stood alone, thirty-six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea and nearly 
three thousand feet above the nearest 
habitations in the Chatham valley. To 
the north stretched away a sea of 
mountains, most of them swelling waves 
of darkest green, while here and there 
bare granite peaks flashed out in the 
afternoon sun, like whitecaps in a rising 
storm. On the east lay the peaceful 
valleys of Western Maine, studded with 
glistening lakes, while far beyond the 
broader expanse of Sebago shimmered 
in the sunshine. At the south Mount 
Kearsarge rose from the intervales of 
the Saco, four hundred feet below its 
loftier neighbor, and yet, such are the 
illusions of distance, seeming much 
higher than where I stood. And onthe 
west the wilderness of the Wild River 
valley was shut in by the sullen, threat- 
ening wall of the Carter Mountains, 
while far beyond rose the summits of 
the Presidential Range, and towering 
high above them all the crown of all 
New England, Mount Washington. 

Two years before, so a lumberman 
had told me, a “lean-to” covered with 
spruce bark had been built in a clump 
of spruces not far down in the ravine 
on the south-eastern side of the mount- 
ain. I proposed to spend the night in 
this, if I could find it, and if I could not 
I intended to build a brush camp. 

I started down the ravine and soon 
came to where huge sheets of bark had 
been stripped from the spruces to fur- 
nish the roof and sides of the lean-to. 
I struck a little mountain brook here, 
and after a short search, on the very 
edge of the timber, I found the camp, 
or its remains—for a dead hemlock had 
faden across it and flattened it to the 
ground. 

However, the roof looked fairly whole 
and it did not take me long to chop 
away enough of the hemlock so that I 
could raise it. As I had supposed, one 
end was pretty badly smashed, but the 
other was still whole and there was 
plenty of room for me and my belong- 
ings. As I examined it more closely, 
however, I found that in the middle of 
the fir boughs which had been placed 
there for a bed, and which were now 
matted closely together, some animal 
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had dug a nice round hole. It was 
certainly too large for a snake, even if 
snakes dug holes, which I was inclined 
to doubt, and it was too small for a 
bear. But there was room for consider- 
able choice between these two, and 
however harmless the occupant might 
naturally be, it might be irritated to 
find a stranger had taken such liberties 
with its dwelling-place. At any rate it 
was not very pleasant to think of wak- 
ing up in the middle of the night with 
any beast crawling over you. Sud- 
denly an inspiration burst upon me, and 
running to the brook I picked up a 
large flat stone and placed it carefully 
over the hole. 

Then I went to work chopping fire- 
wood for the night. I had not been out 
of the city long and my hands were 
tender, but I persevered, and when the 
last rays of the setting sun tinged the 
top of the mountain I had a pile of 
mingled green and dry wood sufficient 
to last me through the night. I builta 
little fire of dry sticks and madea cup 
of coffee. Upon this, some crackers and 
some deviled ham, I made a luxurious 
repast, though the coffee was without 
milk and the deviled ham was very pep- 
pery. It reminded me of the old 
woman’s butter—“It was good enough 
what there was of it, and there was 
enough of it such as it was.” 

Then raking the embers of my fire to- 
gether, I piled on the green logs I had 
cut, and soon a camp fire was roaring 
before the open front of the lean-to. 

It was twilight now, and the deep 
woods were already dark. I could see 
a faint tinge of pink in the eastern sky, 
the reflection of the sunset on the other 
side of the mountain. Butas I watched 
it, this echo of the sunset faded and the 
sky grew dark. The stars one by one 
twinkled down at me through the feath- 
ery tops of the spruces and hemlocks 
that stood around the camp. The 
nearer trees stood out in the firelight 
clear and distinct ; but all was black be- 
yond. A lonely bat wheeled in and out 
among the tree trunks, while from far 
down the valley was borne the mourn- 
ful hooting of a solitary owl. I listened 
as the darkness deepened around me, 
and gladly surrendered myself to the 
spell of the mountains. 

I wrapped my blanket around me, and 
propping my head with my pack gazed 
into the fire and then out beyond the 
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fire into the darkness. Above me the 
mountain kept watch in the darkness 
and silence and gazed down on the 
lights twinkling in the valleys below. 
It had looked down for so many, many 
nights. It had seen the woods give 
way to broad fields and well-tilled farms. 
It had seen a race of men vanish and 
leave scarcely a trace to tell their his- 
tory. It had seen another race come 
and bring with them all the virtues and 
vices of civilization. It had watched 
the generations of men rise and fall, 
and had instilled in their hearts, as they 
wandered around its base, a knowledge 
of all that was beautiful and brave and 
grand. It had welcomed yearly the 
toilers from the city and sent them back 
with memories they will never forget. 
And yet to-night it stood in unmoved 
grandeur as it stood for ages before I 
had come to it and as it would stand for 
ages after I had gone. Then above it 
all I could see the stars watching the 
birth and death of the mountains, as the 
mountains watched the birth and death 
of the children of men. And is there 
not a guardian for the stars? 

Then my puzzled brain turned to 
lighter thoughts, and I could see the 
people in the valleys below me. The 
lowly farm buildings, where hardy men 
sought their rest early that they might 
rise with the sun and renew their battle 
with the soil, drifted before my eyes in 
the circle of the fire. 

Then a crowded hotel that seemed so 
very far away rose in my vision. I could 
see fair faces and light forms glide mer- 
rily to and fro in the reveling crowd, 
while the stirring cadences of the waltz 
seemed to wander to my ears. The 
music seemed to grow slower and softer, 
and the great trees to join in a solemn 
waltz and swing back and forth in the 
flickering light. Then all faded gradu- 
ally and went away, and I was asleep in 
the shadow of the hills while the solemn 
trees and the mountain kept watch 
above me and the camp fire roared and 
crackled at my feet. 

When I awoke nothing was left of the 
fire but a bed of coals and the charred 
ends of the logs. I looked at my watch 
and found that it was after ten o’clock. 
A fire of green logs lasts from two to 
three hours, and I had built this one be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock. I pulled 
on my shoes and crawled out. My 


wood pile looked smaller than it did in 
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the daylight. I mentally divided it into 
two parts. That would give me a good 
fire until four o’clock, and by that time 
I knew I could see to pick up wood to 
finish out the night with. I put half 
the pile on the coals and stood to one 
side. The green wood smoked and 
smoldered for a while and then burst 
into a blaze that caught the loose bark 
on the birch logs and roared lustily. 

Suddenly I heard a slight sound as if 
something was scratching in the boughs 
very near me. I glanced at the flat 
rock I had brought from the brook. 
Was it in my imagination, or did it 
move? I listened and all was still. 
Then I heard the sound again, and this 
time the rock moved beyond a doubt. 
It was evident that something must be 
done and done quickly. It is said that 
a truly brave man always rises to the 
occasion. I am proud to say my pres- 
ence of mind did not desert me. With 
the courage born of despair I dashed 
into the fray. That is, to be less eu- 
phemistic and more accurate, I crawled 
into the lean-to and sat down upon the 
rock. The danger was averted for a mo- 
ment, but as the rock was very hard and 
cold, I realized it was but a temporary 
expedient. As I pondered over the 
problem I became convinced that there 
was but one solution—a bigger rock. I 
made my way to the brook as rapidly as 
possible, and seizing a rock as large as I 
could carry, I hurried back, to find new 
developments. The rock had been 
pushed aside, the hole was partly open, 
and crouched in one corner of the camp 
was avery small and very badly scared 
rabbit ! 

I dropped the rock I was carrying in 
astonishment. The rabbit evidently 
construed this as a renewal of hostil- 
ities, for he jumped straight at me. In- 
voluntarily I ducked, but it was not 
necessary. I saw a gleam of gray fur 
as he passed between me and the fire, 
and turned around in time to see a pair 
of yellow legs vanish behind a tree- 
trunk. The bushes swayed and rustled 
as he bounded through them, and then 
all was still, and I realized that I was 
the hero of a real adventure with a wild 
beast in the wilderness. 

I awoke once more during the night, 
put on the rest of the wood, and then 
tumbled sleepily back and rolled into 
my blanket to sleep until morning. 
My hopes of a fime sunrise from the 
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summit disappeared when I next open- 
ed my eyes. The sky was overcast with 
dull, gray clouds. A chilling wind was 
blowing from the north, and the 
branches of the trees swayed and 
creaked drearily before its blasts. Ev- 
erything indicated a most disagreeable 
day, and I speedily gave up my inten- 
tion of spending it on the mountain. 
Hastily getting my zmpedimenta into 
my pack, I started for the summit, not 
forgetting, however, to extinguish my 
smoldering camp-fire—which, by the 
way, is a precaution no camper should 
overlook. 

On the summit the wind was blow- 
ing fiercely, and I crouched behind a 
convenient rock while I glanced rap- 
idly around the horizon. The Presi- 
dential Range had disappeared entirely, 
and a heavy fringe of white clouds 
obliterated the summits of the Carter 
Mountains. At the north dull masses 
of sullen clouds were rapidly rolling 
over the crests of the mountains to- 
wardime. In the farthest valleys in that 
direction I could see the rain falling in 
fine, straight lines, through which the 
woods and fields showed dim and indis- 
tinct. A few wandering clouds swept 
by me, bending and swaying like 
ghosts, along the mountain side. An 
unwary sparrow fluttered here and 
there in fruitless endeavor to escape 
the fury of the wind. The air was full 
of the mutterings of the rising storm. 
A vague sense of terror came over me. 
I realized my loneliness, and instinct- 
ively, with scarcely more thought than 
the fluttering sparrow, I fled from that 
scene of desolation. 

A few big pattering rain-drops hur- 
ried me on. A new fear of actual dis- 
comfort and danger came upon me. 
Unless I wished to spend that day and 
very likely the night, either in cower- 
ing before the storm on the mountain 
or wandering through the dripping 
woods, I must reach the timber line be- 
fore the clouds closed around me. 

A last glance at the top of the mount- 
ain, before the second peak hid it from 
view, showed it shrouded in clouds that 
seemed to be angrily rolling down its 
sides after me. But they had no terror for 
me now, for not far in front of me alittle 
heap of gray stones showed the begin- 
ning of the trail that would lead me 
from the haunts of storms and tempest 
back to the habitations of men. 
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HE trip proper 
began at Helena, 
Montana. My 


friend, Andrews, 
after closing the busi- 
} ness which had brought 
him West, decided to 
have some sport in the 
mountains before he 
took the long steel trail 
for New York. It did 
not take us long to get 
together a proper outfit, 
and so it came to pass 
that mid-afternoon of a 
glorious day found us 
halted among the foot- 
hills some distance from 
Our destination was the Bear 





Helena. 
Tooth, an irregular pile of rock which 


showed sharply distinct against an 
almost Italian sky. 
But the Bear Tooth was not to be 


reached in a day, and we intended pass- 
ing our first night out at McLeod’s 
ranch, where a hearty welcome awaited 
us. The finding of McLeod’s was no 
easy task. Sunset found us bewildered 
by a multiplicity of trials; gray dusk 
found us as nearly lost as we wished to 
be, but at last we met a man driving a 
light cart. In reply to our hail he in- 
formed us that if we were from Helena 
ona hunt and friends of Wilson’s that 
he was looking for us. He proved to 
be ‘* Ole,” a young Swede whom Wilson 
had engaged to act as our guide the 
next day, and sent out to pilot us to his 
ranch that night. Ole led us toa big 
log house consisting of two rooms, and 
after seeing that our horses were 
properly cared for, we settled down to 
a very appetizing meal. 

Our host Wilson, a brawny Scotch- 
man, owned a prosperous chicken farm, 
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and with horses to ride, some congenial 
companions, and game within easy 
range, he certainly had not much to 
complain about. 

We were aroused at daylight and, re- 
versing the usual order of things, started 
in search of our guide, who we pres- 
ently descried galloping along to meet us 
on a cayuse, which he had been looking 
for since daybreak. His plan was to 
go to his ranch, which lay almost at the 
foot of the Bear Tooth, and after lunch 
climb to the top, where we proposed 
either to camp for the night, or else, 
having located our game, return to 
camp and begin hunting in earnest at 
daybreak. 

Had we followed out the first idea, 
and to use the Western phrase, ‘‘ camped 
on their trail,” we would doubtless have 
slept better and returned with several 
horned trophies; but the vote of the 
majority ruled, and so we concluded 
to clamber up Bear Tooth, take a gen- 
eral survey of the surrounding country, 
and, if possible, locate some deer, with 
the hope that there would still be day- 
light enough left for a shot. If the 
light failed us we would know just about 
where to strike into the mountains the 
next day. 

In over a year’s experience in some 
of the wildest country in Africa, I never 
remember anything to equal that after- 
noon’s climb to the summit of the Bear 
Tooth. Andrews, J. Wilson and my- 
self are heavy men, and with winchesters, 
leggins, ammunition, and the thermom- 
eter in the seventies, even ordinary 
climbing is a little tedious. Ole, with 
his long, swinging mountaineer’s gait, 
seemed to delight in picking out the 
most precipitous portions of the ascent, 
and the loose shale and bowlders which 
every step disturbed only served to re- 




















mind us in their headlong descent that 
one false step meant disaster. 

The only game we encountered was 
far up on the mountain side ina thickly 
wooded gulch, where we disturbed some 
mountain grouse without endeavoring 
to stop them, because, as Ole remarked, 
the next ridge might disclose something 
worth wasting ammunition upon. I 
have since concluded that this was 
simply a dodge of the astute Ole to 
keep up our spirits, for he made the 
same remarks when we neared the ridge 
of any steep declivity, and invariably 
discovered fresh deer track near the 
roughest ascents. 

However, we finally succeeded in 
reaching what Wilson cynically termed 
the upper crust, and here, ona bare spot 
surrounded by stunted firs, we spread 
ourselves out, Ole in the meantime 
scouting in the vicinity in search of 
more fresh tracks. 

After a time we heard a low whistle 
from Ole, and aseries of signals very soon 
assured us that game of some sort was in 
sight. In afew minutes he joined us, 
crawling through the underbrush on all 
fours, and conveyed the news that after 
following the tracks of some mountain 
sheep he had finally located them with- 
in one thousand yards of our position. 
Following his direction we proceeded to 
skirt the mountain side, Wilson. and 
Andrews taking the lower route, while 
Ole bade me follow him. This resulted 
in my finally being compelled in self- 
preservation to hand him my rifle and 
hold on to mother earth with every grip 
known to professional wrestlers, nor did 
I care to look behind me more than 
once when it seemed to me there was 
only one very dilapidated pair of boots 
between myself and eternity. ° 

In about ten minutes, which seemed 
an age, I found myself lying beside 
Ole on a narrow ledge from which we 
were able to command an almost unob- 
structed view of the smaller ravines. 
Wilson and Andrews were about fifty 
feet below us. 

At first I saw no sign of life on the 
gray-coated fir-topped ridges, but finally, 
aided by Ole’s whispered directions, I 
discovered four white-tailed objects 


which were the mountain sheep he had 
spotted from the other side of the 
cafion. 


They appeared to be quietly 
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browsing among the loose shale; the 
distance must have been fully one thou- 
sand yards from our position. In the 
absolute quiet which prevailed we could 
hear the rattle of shale behind them as 
they scrambled to the top of one of the 
smaller ridges. 

Suddenly the leader, an old ram, 
stopped short, and then turning quickly 
started off at a sharp run in our direction 
followed by the rest. Ole whispered 
an admonition to me to keep quiet and 
not to fire unless he told me to. Soon 
the cause of the sheep’s scare came to 
us in the sound of voices, and in an- 
other instant a perfect fusillade was 
opened from the top of a ridge, fully 
fifteen hundred yards from _ the 
game. 

Mountain sheep travel very fast, and 
it was soon apparent, to even a novice 
like myself, that they were almost with- 
in range. My finger played nervously 
with the hammer, and twice I raised 
my rifle only to be deterred from pull- 
ing the trigger by a somewhat forcible 
admonition from Ole. At the same 
time I could see Andrews’ shoulders and 
head, and intuitively knew he was 
settling himself comfortably to fire as 
soon as the first fair opening presented 
itself. Ole now stepped away and I 
could see him skirting the rugged side 
of an over-hanging precipice, evi- 
dently bent on heading the sheep should 
they attempt to cross the bottom of the 
gulch. In the meantime the other 
hunters, who had approached from the 
river, were pressing on rapidly, and 
nring whenever they caught a glimpse 
of the sheep, which were now hidden 
in a ravine, although the rattle of their 
hoofs on the loose shale still indicated 
they were coming our way. 

My suspense did not last long. The 
head and shoulders of the ram loomed 
up on a ridge within easy range of 
where Andrews was lying. I saw him 
rise and at the same instant a huge 
boulder went crashing down from under 
his feet, while, like a flash, the ram 
turned tail. The sharp crack of Ole’s 
winchester rang out, and the old ram 
plunged forward and fell down into the 
ravine with Ole in full cry, dashing 
down the almost perpendicular side of 
the mountain. The other sheep, now 
thoroughly scared, started helter-skelter 
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toward the river. We knew that an- 
other shot was impossible, and a more 
disgusted trio never confronted each 
other. Had that unfortunate boulder 
not given way we would have had a 
fair chance to show our skill, but as 
it was we were compelied to be content 
with the result of Ole’s fine ram. 

We afterward heard that the other 
hunters had killed a sheep, but this was 
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small consolation to us, for we knew 
that we had lost the chance of our lives 
to secure the much-sought quarry. 
Next day we made another attempt and 
failed to locate game. Mountain sheep 
are too wary to allow novices to redeem 
mistakes. Eternal vigilance is their 
motto when once the tell-tale bark of 
the winchester has stirred the tongues 
of Rocky Mountain echoes. 


INTERNATIONAL TRACK AND FIELD CONTESTS 
OF 1895. 
OT until the A. B. George and W. T. Young, George 
eightieshad and Young having become American 
trackathlet- athletes. 


ics in Amer- 
ica developed suffi- 
ciently for American 
' amateur runners to 
pit 
against English ri- 
vals with any hope 
of success, During 

<= the decade 1880-go 
American performances on the track and 
field began to approach the English 
standard. The mother country was in- 
vaded by numbers of our athletes, both 
singly and in teams, who captured a few 
of the British records. The pioneers of 
them all were the great Myers and E. E. 
Merrill, in 1881, and they were followed 
by a stalwart host whose names will 
live long in the annals of American ath- 
letics. Among these men were, in 1883, 
W. S. Hart; in 1884, Myers, A. Wal- 
dron, H. E. Fredericks, F. P. Murray 
and W. H. Meek; in 1885, Myers, L. 
P. Smith and A. A. Jordan; in 1887, 
E. D. Lange, H. S. Young, W. Byrd 
Page, F. B. Fegg and E. C. Carter, 
who had now become an American citi- 
zen; in 1888, C. M. Smith, A. A. Jor- 
dan, W. C. Dohm, H. M. Banks, E. Koos, 
E. C. Carter, G. R. Gray, F. Westing, 
W. C. White and T. P. Conneff, who 
had become an American athlete; in 
1890, C. H. Sherrill; in 1891, L. H. 
Cary, H. L. Dadman, M. W. Ford, 
H. L. Hallock, E. D. Lange, V. 
Mapes, C. L. Nicoll, M. Remington, 
E. L. Sarre, C. A. J. Queckberner, E. 
Van Schaick, H. S. Young, J. S. Roddy, 








themselves 


In 1891 the Manhattan Athletic Club 
sent over a team of athletes which, after 
defeating most of the English and 
French cracks in everything save the 
distance runs, ended the season by tak- 
ing four English championships—Cary 
winning the hundred-yard dash in rols. ; 
Remington, the quarter mile in 51s.; 
Queckberner, the hammer at 12oft. 
1oYin. (he had previously established 
an English record at Manchester of 
134ft. 2%in.), while Ford tied with 
Bulger in the broad jump at 2oft. gin. 

For years it had been a cherished 
plan with certain Yale graduates to 
have an international meeting between 
Yale, as winner at the intercollegiate 
meeting here, and the winner in the 
meet between Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 1894, when Yale won at the inter- 
collegiate meeting in May, a challenge 
was sent and promptly accepted by 
Oxford. In spite of her home victory, 
Yale was not well fitted to compete 
against Oxford, owing to the lack of a 
champion sprinter. In 1893, Richards 
did even time in both dashes. In 1894 
he could not beat 1ro%s. In the season 
just passed Richards, who has regained 
his form, has shown ability to do 
even time in several trials. One crack 
sprinter would have sufficed to turn the 
scale for Yale in that dual meeting of 
1894, as the Oxford sprinters that year 
were none of them better than second 
rate. The gamesare too recent to require 
any detailed description. The schedule of 
events included the hundred-yard dash, 





















the quarter-mile, half-mile and mile, 
the high hurdles, broad jump, high 
jump, shot and hammer. Of these Ox- 
ford won all the runs, the high hurdle, 
and tied in the high jump with Yale, 
losing only the weights and broad j jump. 
The total score was Oxford—s5¥% points; 
Yale, 3% points, first place alone scor- 
ing. Below is appended a table show- 
ing the names of the winners and the 
times or distances of the different 
events ; 


EVENT. TIME OR 


DISTANCE. 
ordan (Oxford], 10 2-ss. 


WINNER, 


Fry (Oxford), 


SECOND, 


too-yd. dash, 


16-lb. hammer, Hickok (Yale), Brown (Yale), rroft. sin. 
~yd. hurdle, Oakley (Ox.), Scott (Oxford), 16 3-5S. 
I- <alle run, Greenhow (Ox) Morgan — 4M. 24 4-58. 
Broad jump, Sheldon (Yale), Fry (Oxford),  2ft. 11in.* 
440-yd.run. Jordan(Ox.), Sanford (Yale), 51S, 
16-lb. shot, Hickok (Yale), Brown (Yale), 41ft. 7 1-2in. 
High jump 4 Sheldon (Vale), ! qaycyatey, sft. 8 3-4in 


1 Swanwick (Ox) { 
Half-mile run, Greenhow (Ox), Rathbone (Ox.), 2m. 4-5s. 
) Oxford, 5% firsts ; 4 seconds. 
( Yale, 3% 4 
* English measurement. 


Score... 


Numbers of British athletes have com- 
peted for their home clubs in athletic 
meetings on this side of the water. 
Prominent among them were, in 1880, 
S. A. Miles; in 1882, the famous W. 
G. George; in 1885, H. Whyatt and an 
Irish team consisting of D. D. Bulger, 
O. D. Christian, J. E. Hussey, E. J. 
Walsh, J. Purcell, M. J. Hayes, W. J. 
M. Barry, and O. Harte; in 1887, an 
English team, consisting of C. G. Wood, 
C. W. V. Clarke, T. Ray, and W. A. 
Bowen; in 1888, an Irish team, includ- 
ing J. Mooney, J. H. McCarthy, J. Con- 
nery, . Cullen, T. M. O'Connor, , 3 
Power, T. ‘J. QO’ Mahoney, M. J. Curran, 
W. Phibbs, W. McCarthy, D. Shanahan, 
P. Looney, P. Keehan, M. Connery, J. 
S. Mitchell, J. S. Daly, W. Read, and 
P. Davin; in 1889, S. Thomas and E. 
Ss. Stones: in 1890, an English team, in- 
cluding E. W. Parry, W. H. Morton, 
N. P. Morgan, T. L. Nicholas, and G. 
H. Morris. Other good men have 
drifted here from England, joined 
American athletic clubs, and _ subse- 
quently done brilliant work for the 
clubs of their adoption. Among them 
are such men as J. T. Tivey, W. C. 
Davis, H. W. Macauley, E. C. Carter, 

Austin, T. P. Conneff, A. B. 
George, W. T. Young, C. H. Coughlan, 
and H. L. Curtis. The deeds of these 


men and the athletic events of the years 
referred to were full of interest to ath- 
letes on both sides of the water, and it 
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remains to be proved if this year will 
not demonstrate that a new era of inter- 
national sport has commenced, and that 
six days of ocean travel is no more a bar 
to international athletics than to inter- 
national business. 

There have been this year three in- 
ternational challenges. The first in 
point of time and importance was that 
from the New York Athletic Club to 
the London Athletic Club. The most 
important because it is in reality Great 
Britain against the United States, as by 
mutual agreement each club is at 
liberty to enroll any amateur athlete in 
its respective country as a member. 

The challenge has been accepted by 
the London Athletic Club, and the fol- 
lowing details have been agreed upon: 
The match is to take place on Manhat- 
tan Field, New York City, on September 
twenty-first. The London Athletic 
Club team will be guests of the New York 
Athletic Club, the latter bearing all ex- 
pense. The schedule of events is as 
follows (first place only to count, dead 
heats to count one-half, and the num- 
ber of competitors in each event to be 
limited to two from each club)—100- 
yard dash, 220-yard dash, quarter-mile 
run, half-mile run, mile run, three-mile 
run, 120-yard hurdle, high jump, broad 
jump, hammer and shot. 

The English team will be composed 
of the following men: Bradley, Downer, 
Bredin, Lutyens, Horan, Bacon, Fitz- 
herbert, Monroe, Oakley, Ryan, Horgan, 
Fry, Williams, Shaw and Barry. 

Horgan, who won the English cham- 
pionship in 1893, 1894 and 1895 at put- 
ting the shot, has a record of 46ft. 5 %in. 
He is the only living athlete that can 
compete against Gray with any chance of 
success. Williams, on June eighth, won 
the high jump at the Civil Service 
Sports, at Stamford Bridge, with a jump 
of 5ft. 11in., and then cleared 6ft. in an 
exhibition jump. Ryan won the English 
championship in 1893 for the high jump, 
clearing 6ft. 2%in., and a few weeks 
later cleared 6ft. 3 in. 

A bit of biography concerning these 
men who will represent England on 
track and field against America, may not 
be amiss. 

C. A. Bradley made his first try for 
championship honors June 3oth, 1891, 
when he was beaten a foot by Reming- 
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HILL. RICHARDS, 


BROWN, 
CHALWICK, 
MORGAN, 


HICKOkK,. 
HATCH, 


ton, M. A. C., in his trial heat of the 
1o0-yard championship, in 103s. In 
1892 he won the 1oo-yard dash at the 
inglish championships, in r1ols., and 
won the championship this year in even 
time. He is amember of the Hudders- 
field Cricket and Athletic Club. 

A. R. Downer has been the triple 
champion of Scotland now for three 
years, having won the 1oo-yard, 220- 
yard dashes and 440-yard run in the 
years 1893, 1894 and 1895. He is a 
member of the Scottish Pelicans. 

E. C. Bredin is another man who 
is well along in years for a runner, being 
nearly thirty years of age. He was 
born in Gibraltar, educated for the 
army and spent several years in travel- 
ing before settling down in London. 
He is almost six feet in height, long 
legged, of light weight and runs with a 
long stride. He made his first try for 
a championship July 2d, 1892, winning 
his trial heat of the quarter-mile run in 
52s., but was beaten half a yard in the 
final in 50%s., having set too fast a pace 
in the first 150 yards in an attempt to 
establish a new record. Kilpatrick, 
who will meet him in the middle dis- 
tances on this side, is only twenty-one 
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CADY. CRANE, 
CROSS, 


THRALL, 


SHELDON. 

THOMAS, 

years of age, and most of the American 
runners are younger than their rivals. 

W. E. Lutyens is twenty-two years of 
age, and entered Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge University, in 1891. In 1892, at 
the Oxford-Cambridge Sports, he won 
the mile in 4m, 243s. Atthe London Ath- 
letic Club-Cambridge match in 1893, he 
won the mile in 4m, 2o}s., and in March, 
1894, at the Oxford-Cambridge Sports, 
won the mile in 4m. 194s., which 
stands as the inter-university record. 

F. S. Horan, president of Cambridge 
University Athletic Club, is twenty-five 
years old. At his preparatory school 
he became noted as arunner as far back 
as 1887. He entered Cambridge in 1892, 
after an absence of three yearsin Cey+ 
lon. He signalized his entrance into 
university track athletics the following 
spring by winning in his college games 
the two-mile run in 9m. 53s., and on the. 
following afternoon the quarter in 544s., 
the half in 2m. oz2}s., and the mile in 
4m. 36%s.—a very creditable string of 
victories for a freshman. He isa “re- 
peater” of the first rank, such perform- 
ances as winning two three-mile races 
in the same day in 14m. 52s., taking the 
half in rm. 583s. and the mile in 4m, 

















294s. in the same afternoon, seeming 
easy for him. His best record for two 
miles is gm. 43¢s., and for three miles, 
14m. 443s.—an inter-university record. 

G. B. Shaw is one of the oldest 
men on the team, having essayed his 
championship in 1886, where he won his 
trial heat in the high hurdles in 163s. 
He is a wonderful strider, having oc- 
casionally taken two instead of ‘three 
steps between the hurdles. Shaw is 
especially strong in that branch of 
hurdling, so little known on this side— 
the 440-yard, and holds records at that 
distance. ; 

C. B. Fry,of Wadham College, Oxford 
University, is one of England’s best all- 
round athletes, and has at different 
times been selected to represent. his uni- 
versity in four branches of sport— 
cricket, Rugby and Association foot- 
ball, and track and field athletics. He 
has been president of the Oxford Ath- 
letic Association, captain of the Cricket 
and Association football teams, has 
taken high honors as a student, and is 
a valued member of the Oxford Dra- 
matic Club. He holds the English rec- 
ord in the broad jump, and has a record 
of rots. in the hundred-yard dash. 


Photo. by Stearn, Cambridge. 
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R. Williams, the only high jumper at 
present in the London Athletic Club, 
was formerly a member of Edinburgh 
University. Until this season, sft. gjin. 
was his record, but this year he has 
already cleared 6ft. 

W. J. M. Barry is an Irishman by 
birth, and the largest man on the team, 
being 6ft. 4}in. tall, and weighing over 
25olbs. He is well past his thirtieth 
birthday, and commenced to break rec- 
ords in 1885. In 1887 he visited the 
United States, and became a member of 
the New York Athletic Club, competing 
under its colors in all the principal club 
and championship meetings. Barry has 
held at various times several records 
with the 12lb. shot and hammer, the 
16lb. hammer and 56lb. weight. 

The New York Athletic Club team has 
not been entirely decided upon, but the 
following men will certainly wear the 
winged foot at the meet on September 
21st: Lee inthe sprints, Kilpatrick in 
the middle distances, Orton and Conneff 
in the distance runs, Chase in the 
hurdles, Sheldon in the broad jump, 
Baltazzi in the high jump, Mitchell in 
the hammer, and Gray in the shot. 
Like the London Athletic Club team, 
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the American team has some weak spots 
which will be strengthened before Sep- 
tember. The quarter-mile is one of 
them. Kilpatrick has done 5o}s., and 
Allen, who won the quarter-mile at the 
American championship in 1893, when 
in form is probably good for about 50 
seconds. But neither of these men are 
in the same class with Bredin, who has 
beaten 49 seconds in competition, and is 
a marvelously consistent performer. 
The only man at present in America 
who would seem to have a chance 
against the Englishman is Burke, B. A. 
A., who, at the spring games of the New 
York Athletic Club, June 15th, won the 
quarter-mile from scratch in 49}s.—a per- 
formance which has not been duplicated 
since the days when Downs was in his 
prime. The high jump is another place 
which the American club will probab- 
ly strengthen. Baltazzi is better than 
5ft. rzin., but he isa school-boy and 
hardly seasoned enough to bear the en- 
tire brunt of an international competi- 
tion. Payne, the Harvard champion 
for this year, is a possibility. He has 
done 6ft. §in., and isa very consistent 
performer. 

It is, of course, impossible to foretell 
with accuracy what athletes will do by 
their past performances. This is espe- 
cially the case with the English team, 
for a foreign climate and track and the 
American custom of racing with the pole 
on the left may handicap them. But an 
approximate idea of the strength of the 
teams may be obtained by a compari- 
son of the best performances and pres- 
ent condition of the American and Eng- 
lish representatives. 

With Downer and Bradley, the Eng- 
lishmen are very strong in the sprints. 
Bradley has won more than fifty races 
within the last three years. This year 
Downer has beaten him three times 
in the hundred. In 1893, at the Eng- 
lish championship meeting, he won 
the hundred-yard dash in 1os., and has, 
on several occasions, done even time. 
In 1894, he won a 120-yard handicap 
race from scratch in 114s., whichis a 
world record for that distance, and on 
July 6th, at the English championship, 
he won the hundred in tos. Downer 
has been running in record-breaking 
form this season, having covered 150 
yards in 15s. (Scotch record), and 300 
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yards in 313s. (English amateur record), 
and 120 yards in 114s. (world record). 

He is probably a better man than 
Bradley at the long dash, as his practice 
in the quarter-mile, which he has cov- 
ered in 50%s., gives him better staying 
powers. He hasrun 250 yards in 254s, 
Bradley seems to have gotten back into 
form, and Downer is going in wonder- 
ful shape. Against them the New 
York Athletic Club will have T. I. Lee, 
C. W. Stage, B. F. Wefers and J. V. 
Crum. Lee has, at present writing, 
not been in training long enough to 
judge of his performances, but in 1894 
he won the American championship in 
the hundred yards in 1ols., and a week 
later the Canadian championship in ten 
seconds flat. His last five performances 
in theroo yards in 1894 were as follows : 
10s., 104s., 1ots., 1o4s., 10s.—showing 
him to be when in form a most con- 
sistent performer. In the 220-yard dash 
last season he far outclassed any other 


American runner. In the American 
championships he ran the distance, 
around a sharp curve, in 22s., and 


at the Canadian championships, on a 
straightaway, tied Cary’s world record 
of 214s. With Lee in form the long dash 
ought to go to America. On form, 
the 100 might go to Bradley, Downer, 
Lee, Crum or Wefers. 

In the middle distances, Bredin has 
few equals. In the English cham- 
pionships of 1893 he won the half-mile 
in 1m. 55}s., and after a rest of 1 hour 
and 10 minutes, the quarter in 49}4s.—a 
double performance that shows his won- 
derful repeating powers. He has been 
in magnificent form this season, having 
tied Tindall’s world record of 484s. 
for the quarter on a circular track, 
established a British record of: 58s. 
for the 500-yard run, and covering the 
1,000-yard run in 2m. 164s., only a 
second slower than Pollock-Hill’s Brit- 
ish record. His last performances, at 
present writing, were winning *the 
English championship at 880° yards. in 
im. 554s, and losing the 440 yards to 
Fitzherbert. - _ a Bek ts 

Bredin holds the world’s record of 1m: 
112s. for 600 yards jointly with Myers 
and Downs, and the quarter-mile rec- 
ord of 484s. jointly with Tindall. He 


has done rm. 55s. in the half this sea- 
son. 


It certainly seems, unless he goes 























stale before September, that he will win 
whichever of the middle distances he 
enters first. Whether there will be time 
for him to recuperate enough to win the 
second remains to be seen. Kilpatrick 
will be pitted against him in the half- 
mile, and possibly in the quarter, as 
he has a record for sots. for that distance. 
His best time for the half is 1m. 55¢4s., 
while Bredin, on May 11th, 1895, ran the 
distance from scratch around a large 
field in 1m. 55s., only 3s. slower than 
the world’s record. Kilpatrick’s half- 
mile at the Yale spring games in 1m. 
583s. is his best performance this year. 
In 1894, Bredin’s last three races in the 
half-mile were run in the following 
times: 1m. 56s., 1m. 564s., 1m. 564s. ; 
while Kilpatrick’s were: 1m. 56$s., 1m. 
554#s., 1m. 584s. 

Burke, who has done 4g}s. this sea- 
son in the quarter, seems to be the only 
American runner capable of giving 
Bredin a rub at that distance. Bredin’s 
last three performances in 1894 were 
made in 50s., 494s. and 514s. respect- 
ively. 

In the mile run, if Bacon should come 
over, England will have a slight ad- 
vantage. He has already beaten Con- 
neff’s best time for the distance, while it 
is doubtful yet whether Conneff will 
ever fully regain his past form. The 
latter did 4m. 174s. August 26th, 1893. 
Since that time he has been out of train- 
ing. This year he has bettered 4m. 
26s. Orton’s best record is 4m. arts., 
and at the intercollegiates this year he 
covered the distance in 4m. 233s. Lut- 
yens’ best time for the mile is 4m. rg4s. 
He may be a starter in the half, as he 
has a record of 1m. 564s. for that dis- 
tance. 

In the three-mile run England has a 
decided advantage. Horan has covered 
the distance in 14m. 44$s., which is 
some seconds better than anything that 
either Orton or Conneff has done. 

America should take the hurdles with 
Chase, who holds the world’s record of 
154s. for that event, and has done 154s. 
this season. Shaw, of the London Ath- 


letic Club, has done 154s. in competition 
this year, and in 1893 did a trial against 
time in 15$s. Chase is probably the bet- 
ter man, especially as the event will be 
run American fashion on the cinder path 
with movable hurdles, 
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The broad jump is another event that 
should go tothe New York Athletic 
Club. Fry, of the London Athletic 
Club, in 1893, covered 23ft. 6fin. But 
this is a record made under the English 
system of measuring to the first imprint. 
Under American measurement, to the 
first break, it would be shorter by r}in. 
Fry has never equaled this jump since, 
and was beaten by Sheldon, of the New 
York Athletic Club, with a jump of 
22ft. gjin. (American measurement) in 
the Oxford-Yale games last year. This 
season Sheldon has cleared 23ft., and 
is jumping in excellent form. Rogers, 
the Princeton record holder, who will 
be New York’s second string in the 
event, has done 22ft. 6in. 

In the high jump the London Athletic 
Club has secured Ryan, while the New 
Yorks have secured W. F. Sweeney, 
holder of the world’s best record. These 
selections have put a different com- 
plexion on this interesting event than 
that which had been contemplated 
whilst the contest apparently rested, as 
it did until recently, between Baltazzi 
or Payne, with only the probability of 
Ryan or O’Brien against them. 

In the shot, the competition between 
Horgan and Gray should be very even. 
The latter’s best put is 47ft., whilst 
Horgan has a record of 46ft. 5$in. 

Mitchell should win the hammer, al- 
though he does not seem to be in form 
this year. He hasa record of 145ft. 3in., 
while Barry’s best performance is 137ft. 

America appears to have the best 
chance of winning in September. Our 
men should take the hammer, the broad 
jump, the high hurdles and the shot. 
The Englishmen should take one, if not 
both, of the middle distances and the 
three-mile run. The chances in the 
sprints seem even, while the high jump 
and mile are uncertain events. As the 
London team is now made up, the 
chances favor England but our climate 
and methods and a strange track may 
handicap the Englishmen considerably. 
That such elements affect performances 
was apparent in the Oxford-Yale games 
when Woodhull, who had a record of 
im. 594#s., could not secure a place 
though the race was run in 2m. ofs.; 
Cady and Hatch were shut out in the 
hurdles in the poor time of 16$s., and 
Pond and Sandford in the dash in 1o§s, 
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Below are given the most recent per- 
formances in which the American and 
English candidates have competed. 

The times made in the runs at the 
English meeting prove the wonderful 
abilities of the Englishmen. No cham- 
pionship meeting in any country has 
ever seen such performances. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION CHAMPION- 
SHIP GAMES. 
(HELD JULY 27TH.) 


EVENT. WINNER. TIME. SECOND MEN. 


roo-yard run, . 1. Lee, 10 4-58. D. E. Coville. 
220-yard run, . I. Lee, 234-58. E.W. Seidler. 
44o-yard run, . Sands, 522-ss. G. H. Peet. 


880-yard run, . Kilpatrick, 2m. 6 3-5s. G. Hollander. 
1-mile run, . P. Conneff, 4m.44 2-5s. A. T. Walsh. 
120 hurdle race, Chase, 18s. J. Cosgrave. 
Running h. jump, M. F. Sweeney, 6ft. J. yo 
Runningb jump, L.P.Sheldon, a1ft. M. F.Sweeney. 
Putting shot, J.S. Mitchell, goft. 6in. G. Wuttrich. 
Throwing ham’r, J. S. Mitchell, r2oft. 9in. G. Wuttrich. 
5-mile run, G. W. Orton, 29m.453-5s.G. Hollander. 


These performances were made ona 
track ankle deep in mud. 


AWOOAA 


ENGLISH A. A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
(HELD JULY 6TH.) 


EVENT. WINNER, TIME. SECOND. 
roo-yard dash, Kradley, 10S, Downer. 
440-yard dash, Fitzherbert, 49 3-5s. Bredin. 
880-yard run, Bredin, 1M. 55 4-58. Horan. 
1-mile run, Bacon, 4m. 17S. Lutyens. 
120-yard hurdle, Shaw. 15 4°58. Oakley. 
High-jump. Ryan, sft. 11%in. Williams. 
Broad-jump, Oakley, a1ft. 6%in. Mendelson, 
Shot, Horgan, 44ft.3 in. Gradwell. 
Hammer, Barry, 132ft. 11%in, Kiely. 


Since the championship meeting, 
Bradley and Downer have competed 
frequently, and in their last race, July 
6th, they ran two dead heats at 100 
yards, one of them in 94 seconds. 

Beside the challenge from the New 
York Athletic Club to the London Ath- 
letic Club there have been three other 
challenges for international matches 
this summer. The first was from 
the executive committee of the In- 
tercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, inviting 
a competition in track and field games, 
in England, between a team composed 
of the firsts and seconds in this year’s 
intercollegiate championship games and 
a representative team of university 
athletes of Great Britain, selected by 
the authorities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

Yale, Princeton, and Columbia voted 
against the challenge, while Harvard 
declined to vote. After some corre- 
spondence, Oxford and Cambridge de- 
clined the challenge, owing to the at- 
titude of Yale and Harvard. The re- 
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fusal of the Englishmen was accom- 
panied by a formal challenge to Yale 
and Harvard for an athletic competi- 
tion, to take place in America some 
timeintheautumn. This attempt, too, 
fell through, as Harvard refused to 
accept the challenge. 

Yale, after receiving notice of Har- 
vard’s decision, offered to meet the 
combined teams of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities singly. If this was 
not deemed advisable by the English 
universities, Yale formally challenged 
the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge 
meet. Cambridge, the winner, has 
accepted the challenge, and the teams 
of the two universities will meet 
October 5th, on this side. The Yale 
team will, probably, be made up only 
from those men eligible to competeat the 
intercollegiate meeting this last June. 

The list of events will include the fol- 
lowing: 1o00-yard dash, 300-yard dash, 
440-yard run, one-mile run, 120-yard 
hurdle, American style (2. ¢., light mov- 
able hurdles, set on cinder path), 120- 
yard hurdle, English style (2. ¢., fixed 
hurdles on grass), high jump, broad 
jump, shot and hammer. 

The Cambridge team will be com- 
posed of the first and second strings 
which competed for the light blue at 
the Oxford-Cambridge meet, on July 3d, 
and F. W. Jennings in the high jump. 
This would include Williams and Wild- 
ing in the dash, Fitzherbert in the 
quarter, Lutyens and Horan in the 
mile, Pilkington in the hurdles, Men- 
delsohn and Hemingway in the broad 
jump, Lubbock and Jennings in the 
high jump, end Watson in the weights. 

Richards, Burnett, Gerrard and 
Byers, will probably be Yale’s repre- 
sentatives in the 100 and 300 yard runs, 
and Richards, Gerard and Burnett 
in the quarter-mile, Wadhams and Crane 
in the half-mile, Morgan and Wadhams 
in the mile; Cady, Perkins and Hatch 
in both hurdle races ; Thompson, Shel- 
don, Cheney and Fewsmith in the 
jumps, and Hickock, Brown, Gross and 
Chadwick with hammer and shot. 

In a comparison of these men by their 
past performances and present form 
Yale, with the advantages of an Ameri- 
can climate and track, should win. Rich- 
ards is in the pink of condition this 
year. Mayne, Cambridge’s b‘st sprinter, 























was second to ro3s. at the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge meet. The 440 should go to 
Cambridge. Fitzherbert has _ twice 
beaten Bredin, the joint holder of the 
world’s record for that distance, the last 
time in 49%s., and won the event at 
the Oxford-Cambridge meet in 50s. 
Richards, the best man at Yale, unless 
he shows marked improvement, will be 
outclassed by the English crack. The 
880-yard run will assuredly go to 
Cambridge. Horan has a record of 
Im. 56s. and a fraction, and ran sec- 
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second to 164s. on July 3d. Lubbock, 
the Cambridge high jumper, is good for 
about sft. 8in., while both Sheldon and 
Thompson, of Yale, have bettered that 
height. In the broad jump, Sheldon 
of Yale should win easily. He has a 
record of 23 feet, while Mendelsohn, 
Cambridge’s best jumper, has done zaft. 
54in. on the other side, or about zaft. 
4in. by American measuring. The 
one of her five weight throwers could 
weight, of course, will go to Yale. Any 
beat the best man at Cambridge some 





COURSEN, MURPHY. LEE, HALPIN. LETSON. R. T. LYONS, JARVIS, ALLEN, WEEKS. 
BOWMAN. SCOVILLE, BAXTER. GRAY. CHASE, 
MITCHELL, KILPATRICK, ORTON, SMITH, H, F. LYONS. SANDS. 
ond by four yards this year to feet in both the hammer and shot. Yale 
Bredin’s 1m. 554s., while Lutyens can should win the 1oo-yard and possibly 
beat 1m. 58s. Crane, Yale’s best the 300-yard dash, both the hurdles, 


man for the distance, is not better than 
2m. 1s. The mile is another gift to 
Cambridge. Lutyens has done it in 
4m. 194s., while Horan can better 4m. 
25s. Morgan, the best distance runner 
that Yale has, is not better than 4m. 
30s. Cady or Hatch should take the 
hurdles, both English and American 
style. The former has done 16s., 
while Hatch is good for about 16{s. 
Pilkington, Cambridge’s best man, was 


the broad jump, high jump, hammer 
and shot, while Emgland should take 
the quarter, half and mile. 

Whatever be the result, whether Lon-. 
don or New York, Cambridge or Yale, 
England or America win, the year 1895 
will always be remembered on both 
sides of the ocean as the year that made 
the representatives of American and 
English manliness acquainted with each 
other. 
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By R. B. Burchard. 


‘¢Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither! come hither!’ 


T was at Daly’s Theatre 
—a theatre party after 
a two-hour dinner in 
which there had been 
an opulence of everything 
but enjoyment; this, in 
turn, preceded by a work- 
ing day unblessed by a 
minute worth living or 
worth remembering. 
~The stage was set with a piece of 
scenic forest, a camp and a group of 
foresters too clean and too well dressed 
for anything rougher than a canoe-camp 
on ladies’-day. 
note of the English sky-lark, but have 
felt the thrill of Shelley’s poem, which 
must be a reflection of it. Shakespeare’s 
song, now voiced at the theatre by a 
clear baritone and the music of soft 
strings, filled me with a longing for the 
woods as I have known them—the ca- 
noeman’s woods, not necessarily remote 
or ideal, but here, right around us, and 
within an hour’s ride. At that moment, 
shrouded in night and snow, they might 
as well have been as distant as England 
or Shakespeare, so far as any vernal 
realization of them were possible. I 
suppose it is a part of our tantalizing 





I have never heard the ° 





nature to want a thing just when we 
can not haveit. That trait is not wholly 
feminine. Had I been camping in the 
mud on the St. Lawrence, with the pros- 
pect of a bacon-and-egg supper of my 
own cooking, I suppose a course-dinner 
followed by the enjoyment of Ada Re- 
han’s Rosalind and Lewis's Touchstone 
would have been quite to my liking. 
But as the refrain ‘Come hither, come 
hither!” melted away in the orchestral 
cadence, the waves and the branches 
began to beckon and call me with their 
familiar utterances. I seemed to sniff 
the odor of hemlock boughs and burning 
fagots, and to hear the ‘‘lap, lap, lap”’ 
of the water under my canoe. Does 
my materialistic friend suggest that my 
dinner-party may have been too much 
for me? Ah, my friend! You know 
the lesson of ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 
‘¢To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she 
speaks 
A various language. 
You don’t have to be a poet or a senti- 
mentalist, but, once you get that smell 
of burnt wood and the sound of that 
‘lap, lap, lap” in your head, they will 
come to your mental senses at times 
when you can’t get them; and they may 
vex you, even as that chestnut curl and 
those jeweled fingers of your Rosalind 
there. 
If the canoe had served no other pur- 
pose than to drag fellows like myself 
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SLIDING SEATS GREW LONGER, 


out of the city and set them on their 
feet for a time face to face with nature, 
it would have had a good reason to be, 
and ‘‘Commodore”’ Alden and ‘‘ Rob- 
Roy” Macgregor would have earned a 
place in the ‘‘scanty catalogue of the 
benefactors of human kind.” 

When I speak of the canoe I mean 
the generic canoe in all. its hundred 
forms, even including that torture-rack 
consisting of a large plank and a small 
boat fixed together crosswise in clumsy 
and unnatural juxtaposition, and known 
as the racing canoe. But I don’t limit 
it to that monstrosity any more than 
I would the yachts to the fin-keel type, 
or vehicles to sulkies. 

A few seasons ago, when the ‘‘asso- 
ciation”’ and the clubs had idolized the 
winners of races, and emulation among 
them ran high, these young men gained 
the idea that the ‘‘ true canoeists”’ were 
the racers, in fact, that the ‘‘ racing 
men” were the only canoeists. They 
began to own the camp in just about 
the way the football men do the 
town after a match, and were really 
just about as much the camp as the 
athletes are the university. Club events 
began to consist of regattas and races, 
and then again regattas, and those de- 
lightful little expeditions up or across 
the river o’ moonlight nights were 
omitted. Responding to the racing 
tendency, the cock-pits of boats were 
gradually reduced from seven feet to 
two feet (this is actual fact); no one 
talked of how to stow sails below deck, 
how to reef them, or, indeed, of how 
to lower them. Sails were ‘‘nailed to 
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the mast” like the national ensign on a 
sinking vessel. Canoe-tents, comforta- 
ble and picturesque as they are, be- 
came antique as the foot-stoves of our 
grandmas. ‘‘Sliding-seats’” began to 
get longer and longer, until the 
champion sailed, not in his boat, but 
stretched entirely outside of it, with 
nothing but a plank between him and 
the rushing water beneath; and as the 
planks grew longer and longer the club 
lists grew shorter and shorter. The 
club treasurers, missing their social (?) 
support, began to follow up their ne- 
glected members, only to be told ‘‘ the 
club is no longer of any use to us; we 
want to cruise.” The racing men be- 
gan to bewail the decline of canoeing, 
and now, because there have been a 
few races, the journals are talking of 
the revival of canoeing. 

There has been no decline and no re- 
vival. All the canoe builders say that 
their business has increased steadily, 
especially in open and cruising canoes. 
The fact is the canoeman is, like all 
good (naturalist) sportsmen, of a re- 
tiring disposition, and, except in his 
reports of game killed and fish caught, 
modest. He sneaks off with his canoe 
like a truant with his fishing-rod, or, 
perhaps, he conspires with a few kin- 
dred truants who prefer the same books, 
the same music, and, perhaps, the same 
harmless beverages. He is striving for 
nothing but comfort; he has nothing to 
advertise; he shuns the reporters and 
the hotels, and disappears into the 
forest like the birds, ‘‘untalked of and 
unseen.” 

Would I say that ‘‘true canoeing” 
consists in cruising? By no means. 
‘*Well, you certainly infer that it isn’t 
racing,” some one may suggest. It 
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THE HORDES MOVED UP THE RIVER. 


isn’t camping? No! Well, what is it 
then? Well, now, my friend, I would 
rather say what it is zo¢. What is art, 
or truth, or any other ideality? What 
I do say is, that a large number of that 
portion of the canoemen who write 
and talk have tried to make people 
believe that canoeing consists in sailing 
on the end of a sliding-seat, and, of 
course, these people don’t see any 
particular fun in that. Ask a Maine 
woodsman what a canoe is. Ask a 
South Sea Islander. Ask an Alaskan, 
etc., etc., and then come back and ask 
an Englishman on the Thames. This 
tour will be lengthy and expensive, 
and you will get a different description 
in every place. But all are canoes, and 
one cult should not limit the genera to 
his special sfeczes. Definition is diffi- 
cult; illustration is easier. As the boat 
itself varies, so does the sport. 

A quarter of a century ago Mr. 
Alden, who was then the popular but 
hard-worked writer of the humorous 
editorial column of the New York 77mes, 
sought for himself a new and inexpen- 
sive means of exploring remote and 
picturesque water-ways. He wanted a 
means of locomotion without toil, or 
tramping, or paid attendants, and with 


the surety of food and a good bed. The 
planning of the American Shadow 
Canoe by himself, and the invention of 
the handy canoe-tent by his friend, 
Colonel Norton, was the result. Then 
followed that ideal cruise down the then 
unfrequented Richelieu, whose course 
lay among Acadian farms, picturesque 
French ruins and quaint villages, chang- 
ed but little through twocenturies. The 
party itself was ideal; Alden, Colonel 
C. L. Norton, John Habberton and, 
I believe, the late G. L. Morse—three 
of them writers by profession, and all 
men of early university training and 
continued culture. Above all, they each 
were blessed with those rare qualities, 
indispensable to the ‘‘true canoeist,” 
patience, generosity and good humor. 
This story is old and known to every 
canoeman, and has been perpetuated in 
the charming book, ‘‘ Canoeing in Can- 
uckia.” I cite the cruise only to recall 
the fact that canoeing started in the 
right way, before there were any clubs, 
or prizes, or offices to strive for. 

Canoeing need not, however, be all 
rest and laziness. 

When Kirk Munroe, amid danger and 
hardship, and deserted by his Indian 
guides, pushed his canoe Psyche through 

















the matted sword-grass and swamp- 
forests of central Florida, it was true 
canoeing. He earned fame as an ex- 
plorer and as the first man to penetrate 
that country; but that was an incidental 
sequence. The Psyche was no ‘‘ duffer” 
of a boat, for all her hard cruising. I 
have not seen a prettier one among the 
later craft, nor have I witnessed more 
exciting races than the ones in which 
Psyche competed, during the days before 
Vaux had invented the deck-tiller or 
Butler had evolved the sliding-seat. I 
think few of Munroe’s friends knew 
that he had seen real Indian fighting in 
the far West; nor that he was one of 
the first explorers of the cliff-dwellings 
of Zuni, and had been honorably men- 
tioned in the United States Senate 
1eport for his services there. 

It was true canoeing, too, when 
Julius Chambers, another editor, ex- 
plored the upper Mississippi and first 
located its true source. Another man 
got the credit for it, but Chambers did 
not care much for that; he was a true 
canoeist. It is true canoeing, too, when 
the artist Seavey, the genial Hiawatha 
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of the A. C. A., packs his big, open 
Peterboro full of tents and camp duffle, 
raises his little terra-cotta colored sail, 
and glides off Indian fashion, with his 
charming family, to enjoy uninterrupt- 
edly their society amid surroundings 
which the love of nature has taught 
him how to find. 

But true canoeing is not limited to 
cruising and exploring. A few years 
ago a young architect, Gibson by name, 
—all true canoeists know him,—had out- 
sailed everybody on the upper Hudson, 
The son of an older and more distin- 
guished architect, Vaux by name, had 
made canoe races on New York Bay 
monotonous by always carrying away 
the prize. Then the hordes from New 
York Bay, from Staten Island, Man- 
hattanville, Sing Sing and Newburgh, 
moved up the river, and the friendly 
tribes from Albany and Rondout, and 
even from Lake Champlain, floated 
down the stream, and tents were raised 
and camp-fires lighted in the crumbling 
revolutionary earth-works below New- 
burgh. There was true canoeing then, 
day-time and night-time. Day after day 
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the champions sailed. The result was so 
even that in the end they exchanged 
private burgees in token of mutual cour- 
tesy and esteem, and let the lesser men 
compete for such prizes as there were. 

It was true canoeing when Baden- 
Powell and Stewart came all the way 
from England, only to suffer defeat on 
the racing courses, but to gain the 
esteem of all American canoeists, and 
to unite the English and American 
clubs in friendly relations. 

It is true canoeing when the shadows 
have fallen over the camp, when the 
great fire has been lighted, and when 
the sparks shoot upward and dance 
among the overhanging branches. Then 
faces which we meet from year to year 
at the camps, and which we have learned 
to associate only with happy scenes, 
gleam through the surrounding dark- 
ness ; the most abstemious of parents or 
pastors may partake of the harmless 
beverage then passed and feel no shame; 
argument runs high, stories are ex- 
changed and the soul of the ardent 
woodsman is voiced in song,—song 
sung with a rapture that would suggest 
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the inspiration of some lofty sentiment, 
but generally a medley of outlandish 
nonsense. Old war songs are revived, 
the college medleys of the day run 
their usual gamut, and then the veteran 
canoeists, who have long remained 
under cover, bring out some old Acadi- 
an ditty like ‘‘En Roulant” or ‘‘ Alou- 
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ette,’”’ whose rollicking refrain breaks 
out from different corners long after 


the camp-fire party has dispersed. 
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Alouette, gentil Alouette ! 
Alouette, je te plumerais. 

Je te plumerais le téte 

A la téte, a la bec, a la cou 

Alouette, gentil Alouette, 
Alouette, je te plumerais! 
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Finally, there is one type of true 
canoeist which I should not omit. A 
noteworthy and well-known example 
of it sends to the meet every year a large 
old-fashioned canoe, which is deposited 
on the bank and xever touched. The 
owner appears in full canoeing regalia, 
and no one is more cordially received. 
Throughout the meet he is always 
teady to lend a hand at any work to 
be done; he will always rush into the 
water to save a canoe coming in with 
too much speed; he is always genial and 
happy, no matter what petty disappoint- 
ment isdisturbing the others. He isatrue 
canoeist, and his absence from a camp is 
the occasion of comment and regret. 

In these scattered illustrations, I hope 
it may be observed, that there are cer- 
tain manly sentiments that constitute a 
fundamental of true canoeing. Possess- 
ing these, one without wealth, without 
an unusual degree of leisure, and above 
all, without any unusual aquatic skill, 
may fiid in the canoeman’s paddle a 
divining-rod, which will open nature’s 
treasure-house to him, and introduce 
him to the companionship of kindred 
spirits. To him the canoeman extends 
the greeting : 

‘¢ Whe would ambition shun, 
And Ic ves to lie i’ the sun, 
Come hither!” 
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SNAKE CHARMER. 


ITH a lunch, and my canteen 
filled with tea, I started out 
of Cawnpore, on the Delhi 
road, for Agra, on the morn- 

ing of October 24th. 

The excellent road ran along the 
fence of the narrow gauge railway 
through the towns of Sheorajpoor, 
Pura, Kanouj to Gursaigunge, a dis- 
tance of sixty-four miles. Sometimes 
it was higher than the railway, and at 
times lower, but always within a few 
feet of the track. As the trains dashed 
by, filled with natives, they would hang 
out of the windows dangerously far in 
order to see me riding along. 

A large family of monkeys again 
made their appearance, but cleared the 
road and climbed the trees at my noise- 
less approach. These had short tails, 
and were quite fat-looking animals. 
The natives consider the monkeys as 
‘‘holy,” and in consequence do not an- 
noy or kill them. This accounts for 
their being so tame. Camels were be- 
coming more numerous on the road and 
were heavily laden. Some of the cruel 
drivers had actually torn the flesh off 
their nostrils, through which the guide 
line is passed. 

The country was now quite produc- 
tive. “Hundreds of men and women 


were carrying bales of cotton to the 
towns to 
who 


sell. Many of the women, 


all the year round wear light 
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cloth over their heads, would turn their 
heads and cover their countenances, it 
being their custom not to let strangers 
see their faces. Some had small bells 
on their toes, every step producing a 
jingle. At Gursaigunge, where I stop- 
ped for the night, the road forks, the 
right following the Ganges River to 
Furruckabad, while the Grand Trunk 
road turns to the left away from the 
river. 

I left the Trunk road at Bhougoon and 
wheeled over the splendid shaded high- 
way to Mainpuri, a large district town. 
Camels were hauling small wheeled 
double-decked wagons, filled with pas- 
sengers. Many of the long-necked, 
clumsy animals were quite alarmed at 
the small iron horse. I wheeled on to 
Gihror for the night, but missed the 
Government bungalow, and rather than 
go back I put upata native ‘‘ Serai,” or 
inn for travelers. This was the first 
time I put up ata native inn in India. 
A ‘*Serai” covers a space about 150 
feet square or larger, and is built around 
a quadrangular court with a continuous 
veranda. The building material is 
mud and straw. The apartments are 
small dingy rooms, six feet square, with 
no windows, and a low door, which 
makes one stoop in passing. I imagined 
myself scrambling into an artificial cave. 
The quadrangular open court is reserved 
for carts, horses, camels or elephants, 
which tramped up the earthern floor 
into a regular composite during the 
rainy season. 

As soon as I entered a native cook 
made his appearance, and at once pro- 
ceeded to prepare some chicken and 
eggs, so highly seasoned with pepper 
and chillies that it was with difficulty I 
ate it, even. in my hungry state. My 
knife, spoon and fork, plate and cup I 
carried came in very handy, as the 
natives would not allow anyone outside 
of their caste to touch their cooking 
utensils. These natives cook anywhere 
on the ground, or ina little oven built 
of bricks or mud. In this way, it may 
be said to their credit, they prepare 
first-class food for the Europeans. No 
tables are supplied in native inns; they 
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eat, as they cook, onthe ground. Their 
beds, called charpoys, are merely oblong 
wooden frames, with ropes stretched 
across to answer the purpose of a mat- 
tress. I preferred to sleep on the ve- 
randa of the hut with the rest of the 
travelers, the bed being much too short 
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miles away. The Jumna river is crossed 
at this point by a combination railroad 
and wagon bridge. 

Agra itself covers an area of eleven 
square miles. The population includes 
over 160,000 natives, of which about 
two-thirds are Hindus. The city is 
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THE TWO-DECKED CAMEL WAGON. 


even for myself. Even then my rest 
was broken. A crowd of beggars came 
about with a few figures on sticks to 
show and sing for baksheesh. Their 
howling song irritated me under the 
circumstances, and I promptly ordered 
them off. Then a gharry or carriage 
arrived. The owner brought his pos- 
sessions and laid them before me. Then 
he commenced rubbing and currying 
his pony with his hands. The tired 
creature finally objected and began to 
kick and snort, a pull of the ears and a 
jerk of the tail ending this rather amus- 
ing performance. 

Amid adin of voices and occasional 
loud coughing the morning dawned. I 
was up and off at once with only a few 
‘*chapatties” or hand cakes, made of 
unleavened flour, to eat along the road. 
I rolled along in the cool morning 
breeze through Shekohabad to Ferooa- 
bad, on the line of the East Indian 
Railway. The large amount of traffic 
and tramp of pilgrims made the road 
quite dusty to Toondla and the Jumna 
bank. The great ‘‘ Taja” at Agra was 
distinctly visible when more than five 


densely populated along the river front, 
where the religious Hindus bathe daily 
in the Jumna. The city first assumed im- 
portance about 1566 A. D., when Ak- 
bar, a Mohammedan, and descendant of 
Sultan Babur, of the Chaghtai Turks, 
succeeded to the Mogul throne. These 
Mohammedans came into India in the 
twelfth century and defeated the Af- 
ghans, then in possession. In 1530 Sul- 
tan Babur died ruler over all Hindustan 
and the country from Kabul to the 
borders of Bengal. This was known as 
the Mogul Empire of Hindustan. 
Htrmayon, son of Babur, proved in- 
ferior to his fatherasa ruler. It was 
through his marriage with a Persian 
lady that the Persians began to figure in 
India. Akbar, the son of Humayon, 
built the magnificent fort enclosing ten 
palaces, which stands to-day on the 
banks of the Jumna River at Agra and 
is now occupied by British troops. The 
walls and paving inside are of red stone, 
all of massive proportions, while.a deep 
water trench surrounds the whole. 
Shah Jahan succeeded to the throne in 
1627, and it was he who built the ‘‘ Taj 
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Mahal,” or tomb, for his wife and self, 
in which they are both now buried. 
The ‘‘Taj” once seen is never forgot- 
ten: it is truly one of the wonders of 
the world. Built of white marble, inlaid 
with colored wreaths and flowers, of dif- 
ferent colored precious stones, it has a 
white crystal appearance from the dis- 
tance, and, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens and artificial water basins, the 
‘* Taj Mahal” presents one of the finest 
pictures in the world. It is now being 
preserved by the English Government, 
and to-day the ‘‘Taj” looks as if fin- 
ished only yesterday, though really over 
250 years old. Many fine Mohammedan 
mosques and palaces were also built by 
King Shah Jahan, and these, with the 
large amount of coin and jewels accu- 
mulated during this reign, show that 
this was probably the most prosperous 
period of Indian history. 

The ‘‘ Taj” is supposed to have cost 
thirty million rupees, nearly ten mil- 
lion dollars. It represents seventeen 
years of labor by 20,000 men. The 
‘*Taj” is surmounted with a large 
dome, inlaid with passages from the 
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laid with black. The square pedestal 
on which this magnificent work of archi- 
tecture stands is built above the high- 
water mark of the river. Two three- 
domed mosques, built of red sandstone, 
are situated on either side of the 
‘* Taj,” while a massive and ornamental 
gateway stands in front. All the gar- 
dens and buildings are enclosed by a 
quadrangular red stone wall. It was 
learned from a Spanish monk, who was 
in Agra in 1641, that the plans and 
estimates for this monument were pre- 
pared bya Venetian named Geronimo 
Verroueo, who died at Lahore before 
the ‘‘ Taj’ was finished. Some believe 
he was murdered. An inscription on 
the large gateway in Arabic, dated A. 
H. 1057 (A. D. 1648), marks the com- 
pletion of the ‘‘ Taj.” 

The four sons of Shah Jahan now be- 
gan to fight for the succession to the 
throne of their aged pargnt. The 
fourth son, Aurangzeb, -finally van- 
quished his brothers, entered Agra, and 
pretending that he believed his father 
to be dead, gained admission to the fort 
and imprisoned him. The deposed 
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THE FORT—AGRA. 


Koran and artistic designs of floral 
work. The tombs are surrounded by 
fine carved marble screens. Below is 
the sepulchre where rest the remains of 
the old King and his wife. The entire 


exterior is of spotless white marble in- 





Emperor died in the Agra fort in 1666, 
with the lovely ‘‘ Taj,” the tomb of his 
wife, visible from his death chamber 
windows. The cruel Aurangzeb re- 
moved the capital of the Empire to 
Delhi. Bad government and bad treat- 
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ment of both Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus finally caused the once famous 
Mogul Empire of India to fall at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
There was a beautiful moonlight on 
the night of October 28th, when I paid a 
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TAJ MAHAL. 


second visit to the ‘‘ Taj Mahal.” The sil- 
very moonbeams fell softly on the white 
marble cheeks of this fairest of India’s 
monuments. I stood for a moment in 
silent wonder. It seemed, as it were, like 
a dream or a glimpse into fairyland. 
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THE PALACE OF SHAH JAHAN. 
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POLO IN THE WEST. 


By J. B Macmahan. 
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W. H. YOUNG AND SHEILA, 


HE Colorado Springs season prop- 
er begins about the first of Janu- 
ary and goes through April. 
These four months are supple- 

mented by three more months, August, 
September and October, when the play- 
ers go to Glenwood Springs, in the 
western part of the State. They ship 
their ponies the first of August. This 
arrangement gives the Colorado men 
one of the longest polo seasons in 
America. 

The Glenwood ground, which was 
laid out in 1892, is beautifully situated in 
a valley surrounded by mountains. 
Several thousand dollars have been 
spent on the field; water-pipes have 
been laid to it, and the ground receives 
the greatest care from skilled attend- 
ants. There are first-class stables and 


all necessary polo equipments. In 
fact the Glenwood grounds are second 
to none west of New York. Games are 
played three times a week. After the 
game the players all ride back to the 
hotel, take a dip in the mammoth pool, 
and dine together at a large table. 

Mr. Harvey Lyle, who resides at 
Glenwood, inaugurated this delightful 
portion of the Colorado polo season. 
The Colorado Springs Club always finds 
additional members at Glenwood on its 
annual visit, but the clubs of the two 
places are practically one and the same, 
and never match each other. 

Prominent among the Colorado 
players may be mentioned Messrs. 
Leonard, Devereux, Gilpin, Hagerman 
and Edsall. The best four men who 
could be got together to represent 
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G. L. WARING ON KING PIN. 


Colorado would be Mr. A. M. Baker, 
No. 1; J. S. Stevens, No. 2 and captain; 


Mr. F. Braggiotti, No. 3, and H. Lyle, 


No. 4. 
Owing to its great distance from any 
other club, Colorado Springs has never 
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tested its strength in any true contest. 
For matches they have resorted to such 
devices as Married vs. Single, Tall vs. 
Short, East vs. West, etc. One Rabel- 
aisian wit reported that a favorite game 
is One-lungs vs. Two-lungs. A day 
when every one turns out is when 
picked teams strive for the Ladies’ prize. 

The Colorado Springs colors are 
crimson and white, and in the near 


future the crimson and the white 
should be a dangerous competitor for 
that rag of glory, the polo pennant. 
Some hundreds of miles north of 
Colorado Springs, in Wyoming, is 
located another interesting group of 
clubs. Here again we find the Anglo- 


Indian incentive to polo. The Sheridan 


E. G. WOODHOUSE ON MISS JUMMY. 


Polo Club, of Sheridan, Wyoming, was 
founded in June, 1893, by Captain G. 
G. Stockwell and Captain F. D. Guisel, 
late officers in Her Majesty’s service. 
Both have enjoyed a varied polo ex- 
perience, as they have taken part in 
the game in England, in India and in 
Canada. 
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The suggestion of polo was eagerly 
taken up by the Sheridan sportsmen, 
and a club of thirty members was 
formed on short notice. Play, under the 
captainship of Stockwell, was entered 
upon at once, and some exciting games 
resulted that season, though none of 
the players save the two already named 
had ever been in the game before. The 
active members of the Sheridan Club 
are P. H. Jones, R. E. Brown, W. C. 
Burnet, A. Sickler, R. Nix, George 
Bentley, S. Corolett, George T. Beck, 
S. Peeler, Capt. G. G. Stockwell, George 
Leach, Capt. F. D. Guisel, Dr. Newall 
and David Lee. 

The most promising players of this 

young club, aside from the veteran 
Britishers, are P. H. Jones, whose reck- 
less riding makes 
him an aggres- 
sive No. 1; S. 
Corolett, who has 
the making of a 
brilliant No. 2; 
A. Sickler, a good 
all-around player, 
making a useful 
No. 3; and R. E. 
Brown, who is a 
promising back. 

The marvelous- 
ly cheap _horse- 
flesh, of which so 
much is heard in 
the East, is to be 
found no more at 
Sheridan than at 
ColoradoSprings. 

Sound bronchos 

were picked up by 

the polo menatan 

average of $40; those showing an apti- 
tude for the game by the end of the first 
season were held at $100 and $150. The 
time has been too short for any phenom- 
enal developments in Sheridan mounts, 
but it is perfectly safe to predict that 
the Wyoming clubs will show in time a 
pretty string of ponies. 

The organization of the Sheridan 
Club was immediately followed by the 
forming of clubs in the neighboring 
towns of Beckton, Big Horn and Buf- 
falo. All these clubs play the straight 
Hurlingham game, and are the only 
American clubs adhering in all respects 
to the English rulings. 
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There is a myth prevalent among polo 
men that a great deal of polo is played 
in New Mexico. This is probably due 
to the fact that New Mexico and Indian 
Territory are favorite stamping grounds 
of the polo pony in the raw; for the 
mustang herds of these southern plains 
supply a large percentage of the Eastern 
stables. A rude sort of polo has been 
atcempted on some of the pony ranches 
in these territories, though rather for 
the purpose of testing ponies for the 
Eastern markets, than as a means of 
recreation. However there are’ signs 
of polo awakening. It seems that the 
sparsely settled condition of the country 
and the pressure of pioneer existence, 
are all that have prevented a genuine 
polo outbreak. The climate is espec- 


GROOMS IN WAITING. 


ially favorable and another season will 
in all probability see regular clubs at 
several points in the two Territories. 
Kingston in New Mexico should start 
the ball a-rolling. Here there are a 
number of Scotchmen and Englishmen 
who have played the game in Great 
Britain, and who play now with outside 
clubs whenever the opportunity offers. 
It is only surprising that they have not 
already instituted regular games. 

It has long been the impression that 
the game must find its chief promoters 
and stanchest adherents in the regular 
army. That is the case in Great 
Britain and in all the British depen- 
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dencies. Each crack English Regiment 
now has its polo representatives. 
Amongst the cavalry the polo standing 
of the respective teams is jealously 
watched. In fact Hurlingham is to the 
British military, what Henley is to the 
British oarsmen. On the continent too, 
especially in France and Germany, 
polo hasattracted first of all the military. 

For some reason or other thé game 
has not heretofore received that atten- 
tion from American officers which it 
merits; but during the last year there 
has been a stirring inits favor. Officers 
are awaking to the fact that there is no 
better light cavalry exercise than an 
hour in the saddle chasing the bounding 
basswood ball. Individuals of the 
United States army have played 
polo; some indeed as far back as in the 
’70'S; a number of officers are at 
present included in the lists of civilian 
clubs; but until very recently there 
were no regular army clubs. 

The officers 
stationed at Fort Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, will be honored in future his- 
tories of polo as the founders of the 
first regular regimental club. 

It was Lieutenant Edward B. Cassatt 
who suggested to the officers at Walla 
Walla, the idea of playing. None of 
the men had ever played. They formed 
a club about March 1, 1894, and chose 
as governing committee, Captain James 
Lockett, Lieutenant R. A. Brown, 
Lieutenant Gordon Voorhies and Lieu- 
tenant Edward B. Cassatt. 

Walla Walla turns out to be that 
elusive spot where the polo pony may 
be had for the asking. The officers had 
no trouble in picking up any number of 
capital cow-ponies, called in Washington 
cayuses, at fifteen dollars a head. 

Lieutenant Brown has a dun three- 
year-old named ‘‘Dixie,” which is the 
most promising of the ponies. Lieu- 
tenant Voorhies treasures a cream-col- 
ored pony, which, although not very fast, 
is steady and reliable. Lieutenant Cassatt 
has two mounts; gray ponies, regu- 
lation height and capital players, already 
taking a keen interest in their business. 
This speaks volumes for the Washington 
cayuse ; so short an acquaintance with 
the game does not always develop 
even one fair animal. 

The army men went in very thor- 


of the 4th Cavalry, 
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oughly for training before attempting 
games. For instance they prepared a 


practice ground : they set up ten or fif- 
teen posts at intervals of seven yards, 
then rode their ponies zig-zag between 
the sticks, first at a walk, then at a trot 


and canter, finally fast as they could 
go. This old-fashioned but excellent 
exercise was conscientiously practiced. 
When they could go along very handily 
knocking the ball was begun. 

Men who start out in this methodical 
manner, are going to make formidable 
antagonists. 

All the young officers at the post 
played regularly during the spring of 
1894 ; but in the summer, many of them 
being sent away on detached duty, the 
game was necessarily dropped fora few 
months. 

In play, the American Association 
rules are strictly followed. The Fourth 
Cavalry have adopted no polo color, 
having had no occasion to flaunt them- 
selves in the face of the foe. The 
Walla Walla men are, however, looking 
forward to meeting, some time during 
the current season, the officers of the 
Fourth at another post. Captain Lockett, 
who has recently been transferred from 
Washington to the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, has busied himself in getting up 
a team of the officers there, and the 
Walla Walla squadron will go down 
there to play. 

In California, San Francisco readily 
yields polo supremacy to the southern 
resorts. Santa Monica has one of the 
most enterprising and energetic polo 
clubs in America, and is regarded as 
headquarters for the sport all along the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Santa Monica, or Southern Cali- 
fornia Polo Club, was organized in 1889. 
Mr. Edmonds, of Los Angeles, was its 
founder. The sport was entered into 
with zest, and interest has never re- 
laxed, though, as pioneers must, the 
players met with many discourage- 
ments. An incident in its first season, 
which Mr. George Waring, historiog- 
rapher of the club, tells with evident 
glee, almost nipped it in the bud. The 
club attempted to give an exhibition on 
the Los Angeles fair grounds, with a 
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view to popularizing the game, and a 
good deal of money was spent in prepa- 
ration. But the people did not gather 
in thousands, as was expected, to wit- 
ness the match. The spectators were 
chiefly stable boys, who were rather 
inclined to guy the game. 

But all that is now changed, and spec- 
tators do assemble in thousands, and 
are, if anything, more enthusiastic than 
the players themselves. 

The active members of the Southern 
California Club are: E. Gorham, presi- 
dent; H. A. Winslow, vice-president; 
G. L. Waring, secretary and treasurer; 
J. B. Proctor, captain; W. H. Young, 
J. E. Hoy, Captain Bolton, R. P. Car- 
ter, A. Parker, J. Machell, W. R. 
Ward, P. Martin. 

Practically, these men were all novices 
at the beginning of California polo, Mr. 
Proctor, an Englishman, alone having 
had experience of the game in the East. 

In April, 1892, a second polo club 
was organized at Riverside. C. E. 
Maud, R. Allen, G. Allen, R. Bettner, 
G. L. Waring, J. McConnochie and C. 
Walton were charter members; Mr. 
Waring, who coached, was the only man 
with experience. To these seven were 


soon added H. Maud, T. H. Woods, F. 
E. Hughes, H. Thompson, F. W. Fox, 


G. Godfrey, H. 
Hatson. 

Mr. Hatson is president of the River- 
sides, Mr. C. E. Maud, secretary, and 
Mr. Waring, who also plays in season 
with the Southern California, captains 
the matches. 

The Santa Monica ground is charm- 
ingly situated with a west boundary 
shade of gums and pepper trees. The 
field itself leaves something to be de- 
sired. The turf has not yet been 
brought to perfection, and, like the soil 
and climate, is exceedingly dusty, neces- 
sitating a considerable outlay and cease- 
less vigilance to keep it tolerably wetted 
down. Its length is only one hundred 
and ninety yards. 

The Santa Monica and Riverside 
clubs play identical games, and in some 
respects their game is unique. Matches 
are played three a side only; the theory 
is that a No. 1 is an expensive luxury, 
liable, unless top form, to impede rather 
than assist the game; that three ona 
side, though hard on the ponies, makes 


Wright and Arnold 
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a fast and good game. On one hundred 
and ninety yards ground that is un- 
doubtedly the case. Hooking mallets 
and off-side are in the California game, 
which is, on the whole, more the 
English than the American style. Ponies 
are, however, required to measure the 
American standard. 

The Southern California clubs have 
beautiful stock; for the greater part 
well-bred animals. In this matter also 
they are unique amongst Western clubs. 
Indeed they express a positive dislike 
for bronchos, cayuses, cow-ponies and 
prairie rangers of any and all sorts. 

J. B. Proctor has a chestnut horse, 
** Rex,” which has played about six years. 
He isa wonderful little horse, without 
a fault. His adaptability for the game 
is remarkable, inasmuch as stallions 
are not usually considered available for 
polo. 

At Riverside, R. Bettner’s‘‘ Cigarette,” 
of unknown breed, is perhaps the most 
remarkable animal in the field. She 
has played since the commencement of 
the game in Southern California, and is 
still going strong and well. She is 
perfectly true and fearless; is not fast, 
but makes up by her ability to turn and 
to start quickly. 

G. L. Waring has an exceptionally 
good string; his favorite mounts are 
two beautiful mares, both thorough- 
bred, high-class racers, winners of some 
of the most important hurdle and run- 
ning events on the coast. ‘‘Santa Clara,” 
by Sacramento, a beautifully shaped 
brown animal, too small for class A on 
the turf, but standard for polo, is do- 
cile, fast and agile in the field, though, 
being mettlesome, shy of a scrimmage. 
For six years she has carried a hundred 
and ninety pounds in the polo field; 
the edge is taken off her speed, but she 
is stillsound. Waring’s ‘‘ Kittiwake,” by 
**Jim Polk,” is also brown and well- 
shaped. She is trueand fearless enough, 
but hard to manage. 

The season of the Santa Monica Club 
is from June first to November first; of 
the Riverside Club from November 
first to June first. 

The Riverside and Santa Monica 
clubs have played a number of inter- 
esting matches. That which attracted 
the widest attention was the match in 
April, 1894, at Santa Barbara, during 
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the flower festival. The Riverside 
team, Bettner, Maud, Waring, defeated 
the Santa Monica’s, six goals to nothing. 
This bald statement gives no notion of 
the fast and altogether excellent game 
played by both teams. 

Before concluding this review of polo 
in the West, a glance at the needful 
paraphernalia and at the financial side 
of the sport may prove both interesting 
and instructive. Too many people labor 
under the delusion that polo is a recre- 
ation for the wealthy alone—an aristo- 
cratic rather than a democratic sport. 
That this is not necessarily the case 
may be gleaned from the table of ex- 
penses given. Several of the advantages 
are peculiar to the West, especially the 
cheapness of ponies, which usually cost 
an Easterner a pretty penny. 

While a very moderate estimate of an 
association man’s expenses may foot up 
to $800 per season, yet it is possible to 
play polo three times a week at an 
average cost of $80 to each member for- 
a season. The estimates are drawn 
from the Lemars Club, which is a 
reliable exponent, as it defeated an 
American Association club (of St. Louis) 
in October, 1893. 

When a club has been organized, the 
following items may be reckoned upon 
as necessary in the first outlay, viz.: 
the rent of a field; clipping and occa- 
sionally rolling same for the season; the 
rent or cost of a weather-proof building 
for storing playing requisites and a case 
of balls. In addition to his share of the 
above expense, each member must 
provide his own mounts, sticks and 
playing costume. 

A level field must be secured. All 
question of cost aside, a made polo 
ground is unsatisfactory. More than 
one club has wasted money upon mak- 
ing a ground and then abandoned the 
attempt in disgust. A soil which is 
soggy or sandy, and vegetation which is 
sparse or poor in the sense of being 
weedy, are to be avoided. <A good 
wiry grass, sending its tangled roots 
deep into the earth, is what the horses 
must have. 

The play-ground is seven hundred 
and fifty feet long by five hundred feet 
wide. The length should extend north 
and south, players preferring north and 
south positions to east and west. The 
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association requires that a ten-inch 
guard—that is, a ten-inch plank—extend 
from end to end of the grounds on the 
sides only. The guard, which was 
introduced at Hurlingham, is not, how- 
ever, a necessity, excepting in associa- 
tion tournaments. The Indian method 
of marking the ground answers the 
purpose, and is, in fact, preferred by 
some very good players. It has the 
advantage, too, of being much the 
cheaper. This boundary is simply a 
shallow ditch some four or five inches 
wide. The ditch marks the entire length 
of the sides; the ends are marked 
from the corners to the goal-posts. The 
goals occupy the middle of the shorter 
lines. The goal-posts are twenty-four 
feet apart and ‘‘light enough to break 
if collided with.” Further, they should 
be as conspicuous as possible, six to 
eight feet in height, painted white and 
flying little flags. 

But the question of grounds is com- 
paratively easily settled. The stagger- 
ing cry is, ‘‘Where shall we find polo 
ponies? They cost fabulous sums; so 
now what becomes of your economically 
administered club?” 

Polo ponies exist in the rough in 
every herd driven about the country by 
itinerant horse traders. The best 
ponies in the association clubs to-day 
are from the herds (or out of animals 
from the herds) of Texas and New 
Mexico. .The mustang, or broncho, 
makes a most satisfactory player, being 
hardy, of good staying qualities and 
intelligent. Every one knows the mar- 
ket value of this animal before he is 
dubbed ‘‘polo pony.” After the magic 
qualifying ‘‘polo” is applied, his price 
is whatever the caprice of his owner 
dictates. The way to circumvent fancy 
prices is to buy a ‘‘raw” and make him 
over into a ‘‘trained.” 

It is true that many polo men have 
strings of from six to twenty animals; 
but one pony can play three times a 
week, and that is as much time as the 
average man cares to give to one re- 
creation. For tournaments it is desir- 
able to have two mounts; one for the 
first and third periods, the other for the 
second; though I have seen a number 
of sturdy animals play a satisfactory 
game from beginning to end. 

The method most in vogue with the 

















larger clubs, for providing polo cattie, is 
for the club to purchase raw ponies, put 
them in training, and then either let 
them or sell them to members. But 
the method best adapted to a modestly 
inclined club, is for each individual to 
own his animal, thus reducing the 
financial responsibilities of the club to 
a minimum. As a polo pony is of 
necessity the most useful year-around 
animal imaginable, if one can afforda 
horse at all, he can afford a polo pony. 
If the club, or several members, can 
share stable expenses, the season’s out- 
lay may be still further reduced. 

In buying, the Association gives this 
rule for a guide: ‘‘The height of the 
ponies must not exceed 14 hands, 1 
inch.” The British Regimental Rules 
add to the height prescribing clause, 
‘‘and they (the 
ponies) must be 
free from allvices.” 
It is a little haz- 
ardous, Iadmit, to 
buy a ‘‘ raw,” even 
though he meas- 
ures right, for the 
reason that not 
every pony can 
play polo. In fact 
an average of one 
out of five only 
become useful in 
the game. How- 
ever the money 
risk is not great, 
as the pony, if 
bought by a fair judge, can usually be 
got rid of at his cost, should he prove 
undesirable. 

Polo playing presupposes good horse- 
manship; a firm seat, light hands and 
presence of mind. The training of a 
pony for play requires good judgment 
and great patience. The first aim 
should be to make him bridle-wise; that 
is, to respond, as cow-herding ponies 
do, to the touch of the reins on his neck. 
Not that in the heat of play one relies 
upon this bridle-wisdom; but it is aston- 
ishing how such training helps out a 
game. In fact the cowboy style. of 
riding seems best adapted to polo. 

Begin at once to accustom the animal 
to the stick, by simply carrying it 
with you. When he exhibits no alarm 
at the sight of it, begin the use of the 
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ball. If he is nervous, walk beside him, 
tapping the ball. When he ceases to 
start at the tap, mount him and con- 
tinue the lesson, quietly. Make haste 
slowly in these first lessons. A pony 
frightened or hectored at this point will 
never make a polo player. When he 
shows himself indifferent to ball and 
stick, practice on your own account. 
Begin giving long forward strokes and 
galloping your pony afterthem. When 
he understands that he is on a chase, 
that he has always to follow the ball, 
the fever of the play will get into him, 
and he will not mind now and then a 
crack on his flank, limbs or nose. It is 
well that this part of his education (to 
bear little misadventures with fortitude) 
begin soon as possible, once he knows 
what isrequired of him. Practice intricate 
shots untilhe twists 
and turns instan- 
taneously. Whenhe 
does fairly well— 
in from three to 
six weeks—try him 
with one or two 
companions. If he 
stands the crucial 
test of company he 
is ready to go into 
the field foragame, 
though it is neces- 
sary in the early 
games to guard 
against the mutual 
exciting of gallop- 
ing horses. 

Coming now to polo implements, what 
does your mount require? 

First, it is taken for granted that, 
before a pony appears in the polo field, 
he is to be trimmed and cropped. Since 
it is the fashion, cropped he will be, 
though it seems a pity that sportsmen 
should indulge in this mutilation. On 
the other hand, it is a fact that the nat- 
ural tail interferes with the handiness of 
the horses; but it is a far cry, from sim- 
ply cutting away the superfluous sweep 
of hair to chopping in half the bony 
part of the tail. 

The gear consists of a light saddle 
(the English hunting saddle is best), 
the bit which best governs the animal, 
and martingale orno martingale, accord- 
ing to his head habit. Blinders are 
entirely out of place on the polo field. 
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The polo player’s dress consists of 
riding boots, riding breeches, a blouse 
or loose shirt, and close-fitting cap. It 
is becoming a custom to have the whole 
blouse and cap of the club color, thus 
making it much easier to follow the 
play, and thereby adding greatly to the 
pleasure of spectators. Spurs, like 
blinders, should be banished from the 
polo field; and, as a matter of fact, they 
are not in favor with first form players. 

The regulation polo-ball is of bass- 
wood, three inches in diameter, and 
painted white. Lightness and tough- 
ness are necessary. The polo ‘‘stick” 
consists of two parts, the head and the 
handle. There are several varieties of 
heads. The one most generally in use 
is of close-grained wood, cylindrical in 
shape, about two inches in diameter 
and about nine inches in length. The 
handle is of cane, wound with leather, 
and of the length most convenient, so 
that, when properly grasped, the head 
just clears the ground. The best han- 
dles are slightly flattened, not round. 
A strap hangs from the top of the 
handle, for the purpose of attaching the 
stick to the wrist, but this strap is not 
used by first form men. 


Polo sticks are expensive, especially 
with new players, who are sure to break 


many in a season. When the Lemars 
Club was organized there were no sticks 
regularly on the American market, so 
these players made their own mallets. 
Heads of the required shape were turned 
at a local factory, and a case of malacca 
cane was procured. A transverse hole 
at the proper angle was bored through 
each head the cane was wedged in with 
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leather, the parts were secured with 
stout twine and the handle was wound 
with strips of soaked and seasoned 
leather. Thus very strong, very light 
and very good polo sticks were made at 
a low cost. I am under the impression 
that some of these players still have 
sticks made in thisway. Before a game 
the mallet heads are soaked in water or 
oil, as a dry stick is not supple and is 
liable to breakage. Such treatment, 
however, increases the weight. 

Captain G. C. Maclagan, founder of 
the Northwest clubs, gives the follow- 
ing items of expense: Club house, for 
storing sticks, etc., $30. Annual club 
expenses: rent of ground, $20; keeping 
of ground, $25; forty dozen balls, $50; 
advertising, flags, etc., $5; total, $100. 

As the club which furnished these 
items has ten members, the individual 
annual expense is as follows: Club dues, 
$10; one dozen sticks, cost and repairs, 
$12; keep, care, etc., of one horse for 
season of six months, $60; total, $82. 

With a fuller knowlege of the noble 
game; with the figment of ‘‘ bottomless 
purses a necessity” dispelled; with the 
splendid example of the Western clubs 
brought to the notice of sport lovers, 
we may confidently look forward to a 
polo ‘‘boom.” And the American Polo 
Association had better look to its laurels. 
Another season like the last, of sluggish- 
ness in the East, of rousing in the West, 
and association teams will not need to 
wait for transatlantic foes worthy of 
their bamboo. They may be called 
upon to defend their title to the polo 
championship of America by knights 
nearer home. 
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FAMILY CAMPING. 


By Emily H. Palmer. 


EW people, comparatively speak- 
ing, entirely appreciate the 
benefit to be derived from camp- 
ing for a time through the 

warm season. To many the idea of life 
under canvas suggests all sorts of incon- 
veniences and hardships. There are 
people, especially women, who could 
not be induced to live for a few weeks in 
the simple fashion necessary to camp life. 

But those who camp find a pleasure 
beyond anything to be found at fashion- 
able resorts. Happy the home where 
father, mother and children can gather 
together their needful belongings, be- 
take themselves to the shores of some 
lake or stream, and raising their tem- 
porary home of white tents, find their 
best pleasure in being together and 
leaving behind them the care of con- 
ventional life. 

The sense of freedom begotten by 
breathing fresh air for a few weeks, 
with nothing between one and the sky 
but a thickness of canvas, is alone 
worth the effort necessary to make such 
an outing possible. New life is born to 
the soul, and to the body. ‘The man 
feels it, and with rod and gun, takes 
long tramps that would have seemed to 
him entirely beyond his strength a 
short time before. The woman feels it 
and finds congenial occupation in her 
watchful care for others, and is happy 
in the pleasure and well-being of her 
children. The little ones revel in the 
delights of running barefoot, in and 
out of the water, building sand houses, 
learning to swim, gathering berries or 
flowers. Fresh wonders meet them 
at every turn. The pollywogs in a 
marshy pond; the great bass swimming 
about a deep pool; the kingfisher, call- 
ing his warning note adown the river, 
all fill young hearts with joy. Every 
moment is full of interest to the chil- 
dren, and full of profit as well. 

Washington Irving beautifull, ex- 
presses the state of mind that seems to 
grow upon the camper. He says, 
‘*Our feelings sally forth and dissipate 
themselves, over the sunny landscape, 
and we live abroad and everywhere. 
The song of the bird, the murmur of 


the stream, the breathing fragrance of 
spring, the soft voluptuousness of sum- 
mer, the golden pomp of autumn; 
earth with its mantle of refreshing 
green, and heaven with its deep deli- 
cious blue, and its cloudy magnificence, 
all fill us with mute, but exquisite de- 
light, and we revel in the luxury of 
mere sensation.” 

Camping out can be made either ex- 
pensive or economical, as one pleases. 
There are all the grades of doing the 
thing, from the way of the poor berry- 
picker who gathers his brood under 
one small tent, which in all probability is 
old and leaks furiously, to the way of 
the man who is able to provide sepa- 
rate tents for the members of his party, 
large sitting-room, dining-room and 
kitchen tents besides, and much of the 
paraphernalia of town life. 

There is a happy medium between 
these two, suitable for ordinary mortals, 
in which a family can be happy and 
comfortable, without any great outlay. 
If one goes for a short time every sea- 
son, one adds gradually to the camp 
kit, and feels the expense not at all. 

The best rule, when providing for 
such an outing, is to leave at home 
everything one can possibly do with- 
out, ‘‘ Be happy for a short time, with 
little;” and Aow little one can get along 
with in the woods is surprising. 

Comfortable beds are a prime neces- 
sityin camp. The true woodsman, when 
young, cares little what sort of a bed 
receives his weary frame, but as age 
creeps on the bed becomes a great fac- 
tor in human happiness. 

Brush beds are fine, if properly made, 
but it takes time to make them, and 
brush is not always procurable. Rub- 
ber beds are liked by some. Cots, 
canvas or woven wire covered, are good 
in warm weather, but if the nights turn 
cold, cots are a delusion and a snare. 
Then one is quite apt to gather up the 
blankets, and try to find a soft spot 
upon the ground, whereon to makea 
shake-down, and keep warm. 

A number of cotton ticks, prepared 
before leaving home, and a bale of hay 
to fill them, will furnish beds that will be 
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at once warm and comfortable. These 
can be shaken up every day and put 
out in the sunshine to air. They are 
handy for transportation and the chil- 
dren like nothing better. A folding 
woven wire spring is the most com- 
fortable of all beds; packed in a wooden 
rack, it is light to move; and the rack 
can be fitted so as to form the sides and 
ends of a bedstead. Raised a little 
from the ground on stakes, with plenty 
of blankets, this forms a bed good 
enough for camp or anywhere else. 

What one should take on camping trips 
depends so much on the length of stay 
in camp and the means of transportation 
to the place selected, that the person who 
plans the trip must necessarily depend 
largely upon his own judgment. It is 
well to camp, when there are children in 
the party, within a couple of miles of a 
railway station, or near to some point 
easily reached by boat. 

Another important feature of family 
camp life is the cooking. A few men can 
do their cooking over an open fire; but 
where the party is large, the inconven- 
ience of this method is at once evident. 
A camp stove is a great convenience. 
It is a simple affair composed of sheet 
iron, the top and sides are made to 
come apart and pack flat, and with the 
bit of pipe, necessary of carry off the 
smoke, make but a small and not heavy 
package. There is no bottom to the 
stove. It sits directly upon the earth. 
The hot sand about its base makes a 
grand place to bake potatoes, fish rolled 
in brown paper, or the jar of pork and 
beans. The latter can bake all day and 
all night, without detriment, and is an 
excellent standby in camp where there 
are many hungry little mortals to sat- 
isfy. An oil stove is also good. 

A tin oven can be provided which 
will bake bread, cookies, pies, muffins, 
gingerbread, etc., nicely. A book filled 
with recipes for various kinds of pud- 
dings, cakes, etc., that can be made 
without eggs or fresh milk, is a desir- 
able thing for the cook to possess. 

A small cellar adds greatly to com- 
fortable living in the woods. A good 
way to make one is to dig a cavity, six 
feet by six, in the north side of some 
little hillock. Line up the sides, and 
floor with bark. Cover over with bark 
and brush, thick enough to defy the sun. 
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A bark door and shelves complete the 
little storehouse, where a quantity of 
provisions can be kept for a length of 
time. The making of the cellar is good 
work for the boys. Itiswellforthem to 
learn, also, the proper way to arrangea 
camp fire, so that the people who sit 
about it in the evening may enjoy the 
enchantment there is in it without get- 
ting their eyes filled with smoke. In 
camp, as elsewhere, there is a right way 
todo things, as wellas many wrong ones. 

Subjoined is a list of supplies, tents, 
etc., used by a family of twelve, con- 
sisting of men, women and children, en- 
camped for five weeks beside an inland 
lake. The camp was within two miles 
of a railway station, where milk, eggs, 
oil for stove arid other things were pro- 
cured as needed. Trout, perch, bass, 
pickerel and wall-eyed pike were pro- 
vided in plenty by the fishermen of the 
party. That thisfamily was endowed 
with camp appetites, is evidenced by 
the quantities of provisions consumed. 

Among prime necessaries were: 

Two row boats. Tents: one wall 
duck, 12x12; one wall duck, 9x9; one 
wall duck, 8x10; one wall drill, 12x18; 
one wall wedge, 7x9; one wall wedge, 
6x6; one wall wedge, 7x7; sixteen pairs 
blankets and 8 quilts. 

Provisions—Milk, 72 qts; potatoes, 3% 
bush; onions, % bush; bacon, 26 lbs; 
ham, 75 lbs; pork, 17 lbs; sugar, c. 1., 
15 lbs; sugar, gran., 30 lbs; sugar, pulv., 
5 lbs; sugar, ex c., 15 lbs; rice, 2 lbs; 
bread, 15 lbs; coffee, 25 lbs; tea, 3 lbs; 
soda crackers, 2 lbs; ginger snaps, 10 
Ibs; corn meal, 25 lbs; raisins, 1 lb; 
currants, 2 lbs; lard, 10 lbs; butter, 32 
Ibs; flour, 150 lbs; cheese, 6 lbs; salt, 
10 lbs; baking powder, 2% lbs; prunes, 
2 lbs; chipped beef, 2 cans; condensed 
milk, 6 cans; Boston baked beans, 4 cans; 
pepper, 4 cans; corned beef, 4 cans; 
cherries, 4 cans; peaches, 2 cans; pears, 
4 cans; rolled oats, 6 pkgs; yeast cakes, 
3 pkgs.; lemons, 1 doz; pickles, chow- 
chow, 1 qt; pickles, sweet, 2 qts; 
vinegar, 1 gal; tongue, 2 cans; sardines, 
4 cans; mace, 1 can; eggs, 7 doz. 

Sundries: Red table cloths and nap- 
kins; tableware of bright new tin; two 
wooden pails, broom, cooking utensils; 
knives, forks and spoons; oil for oil 
stoves, 14 gal; soap, 12 bars; candles, 2 
Ibs; nails, 2 lbs. 




















THE CUP CHAMPIONS AND THEIR CREWS. 


By R. B. Burchard. 
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CAPTAIN HANK HAFF. 


‘¢O, for a soft and gentle wind ! 
I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high.” 


O runs a stanza of Allan Cunning- 
ham’s famous sea song, and a 
like refrain, without rhythmical 
adornment, will probably arise 

from the deck of the Defender during 
the days preceding the great contest. 
It is a strange reversal of tradition and 
precedent that brings the Briton to our 
shores in a vessel built to ride lightly 
on the surface of a glassy sea and pre- 
pared to spread acres of airy canvas to 
a summer breeze; it is strange, too, 
that the American champion, the rep- 
resentative of our native fleet of pleas- 
ure-craft, which have been dubbed, 
the world over, skimming-dishes and 
centre-boarders, should be a powerful 
craft, built to hold its towering mast 
against the gale almost as though it 
were rooted in native earth. The 
course of American yachting has, like 
all things American, been filled with 
sudden changes and surprises. First, 
the fleet, but dangerous, skimming- 
dish, then the reaction caused by the 
cutter importation, the Harvey Az¢ten, 
in 1876, followed by Murtel, Oriva, 
Ileen, the little Yolande, Bedouin, Clara, 
Madge, and the ballasted plank De/zin. 
Then the revulsion of feeling in the 





’ Burgess compromise boats—deep boats, 


with cutter-rigs and outside ballast, 
but retaining the centre-board; some of 
them housing the board under the 
cabin floor. Then the centre-board 
giving place to the fin-keel; G/oriana 
in 1891, Az Chico (vulgarly called ‘‘ the 
cheater”) and Wasp in 1892, followed 
by the great bulb-fins /wdz/ee and Pil- 
grim in 1893. And, finally, the deep- 
keel type of 1895, evolved independ- 
ently, on two sides of the Atlantic, by 
two designers, each working in secret 
and each expecting to spring a surprise 
on the other. The surprise must have 
been mutual, for voz/a/ there are the 
two boats, enough alike to be twin 
sisters. 

A curious feature of the whole thing 
is that not one of the ideas embodied 
in all these changes is new. ‘The 
principles of the centre-board and the 
fixed keel; the ballast on the side of the 
boat, on the bottom of the keel, or 
suspended below the keel, have been 
common property for generations. The 
question of where to put ballast to 
make it do most good has been an 
hitherto unsolved problem. The mod- 
ern canoeist puts it, in his own weight, 
on the end of the plank extended 
thwart-ship to windward; the modern 
yachtsman carries it far below the keel. 
Both derive the benefit of increased 
leverage by having the ballast placed 
as far from the boat’s floating body (as 
far from the centre of buoyancy) as 
possible. The cutter-man appreciated 
the virtue of deep lead; but, in build- 
ing his boat down to his lead, while he 
acquired increased head-room in his 
cabin, made for himself too much boat 
to drag through the water. The up- 
to-date designer whittled away the 
sides of his block till he left nothing 
but a fin with just enough buoyant 
power above to float it. Of course the 
resulting craft is of little use for car- 
rying, or even living, purposes; but 
utilitarian motives cut no figure in the 
sport of kings. The building of these 
airy butterflies, each costing enough 
to endow a hospital, will go on until 
the controlling clubs shall enact rules 
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which will result in the requirement 


that yachts shall be vessels. 

The Valkyrie and the Defender are, 
in fact, huge canoes, built with as little 
weight as possible, to glide lightly like 
a canoe on the surface of the water. 
If they were to be propelled by steam, 
or, as were the triremes of old, by 
oars, their construction would probably 
stop here. To prevent the craft from 
being blown over when its sail is 
raised, a weight is suspended at some 
distance beneath the boat. The space 
between the weight and the vessel is 
filled in witha supporting plate, which 
also serves as a fixed centre-board. 
When this portion is actually a plate, 
as in £/ Chico, Jubilee, Niagara anda 
host of others, the construction is ob- 
viously weaker than where the top of 
the fin is widened; therefore, in our 
champions, the fin widens at the top 
gracefully into the curves of the bot- 
toms. In the Valkyrie it is widened 
less than in the Defender: in the for- 
mer the fin-keel is more like a fiz; in 
the latter it is more like a &cee/. In the 
Defender the weight is six or seven 
feet from the floating body of the boat; 
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THE DEFENDER, 


in the Valkyrie it is more. The body 
of the Valkyrie. is, therefore, shallower 
than that of Defender, and its bottom 
is more nearly flat. Because of the 
lack of stability shown by the Valkyrie 
during her first trials, it is said that 
twelve additional tons of lead have 
been added to her keel. 

Her owners seem to be confident 
that she is now all right in this par- 
ticular. The Defender was correct in 
ballast and trim from the beginning, 
which would show that her designers 
are not deficient in the scientific ac- 
curacy of their calculations. The long, 
overhanging bow and stern displayed 
by both yachts serve a double purpose : 
First, the boats are measured, while at 
anchor, on the water line, in either 
case, go feet. When the vessel heels 
over, under sail, the actual length is 
increased to 100, 110 or more feet, ac- 
cording to the degree it is heeled over, 
the length increasing as it is needed to 
meet the increased pressure. Second, 
the overhangs greatly increase buoy- 
ancy in rising to the seas. 

If the issue were to be decided only 
upon the superiority of design, the con- 

















test would be solely between Mr. Wat- 
son and Mr. Herreshoff. The other 
elements are the rig and the handling. 

The officers and men of the Defender 
are heart and soul in the contest. The 
crew have already become famous from 
the sentiment through which they were 
chosen, rather than because of anything 
they have yet accomplished. The offi- 
cers, on the other hand, are the most 
experienced and successful in their line, 
and all are American born and bred. 
Captain Henry Haff is known the world 
over for his victories with General 
Paine on the Volunteer and the May- 
flower, and with Mr. Gould on the 
Vigilant. In 1893 Captain. Haff was 
sailing-master for the Rogers syndicate 
boat Colonia, while to Captain Hansen 
belonged the honor of sailing the Vzg7- 
lant against Valkyrie /[. Captain Haff 
is a native of the Great South Bay on 
Long Island, his home being at Islip. 
Every South-Bay man learns to handlea 
cat-boat almost as soon as he can walk. 

Associated with Captain Haff, as his 
assistant, is Captain Norman W. Terry, 
a native of Moriches, also on the Great 
South Bay. His early years were spent 
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on the coasters and he finally became 
the owner of a schooner. His first yacht 
was the old Zxterprise from which vessel 
he went to the Grayling, and he has 
been in the employ of Mr. Latham A. 
Fish ever since. He was aboard the 
Mayflower to assist Captain Haff in the 
defeat of the 7/zst/e, and on the Vigilant, 
with Captain Hansen, during the great 
races of that vessel. He is noted for the 
quickness and accuracy of his judgment 
during the exciting moments of a race. 
Captain James H. Berry, the mate of 
the Defender, is another South-Bay man 
and a native of Islip. He served his 
apprenticeship as a boy in the West 
India trade, and at eighteen made his 
first trans-Atlantic voyage. After a 
few years at sea he took to yachting 
and has been sailing-master, at various 
times, of the schooners Clio and Co- 
manche, and the sloops Regina, Mischief, 
Katrina and Wasp. It is said that no 
one can make a crew run up light sails 
like Captain Berry. He is a good dis- 


ciplinarian and a good leader. 

The selection of the crew of the De- 
fender was a bold and original departure 
It was probably insti- 


from custom, 
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gated by practical motives, but, from 
the circumstances of the case, it could 
not fail to excite a patriotic sentiment. 
In the absence of any neighboring vil- 
lages of trained yachtsmen who live in 
clans, as they do in England, it has 
hitherto been necessary to pick up a 
miscellaneous crew, generally of Scan- 
dinavians. These men are glad during 
the summer to exchange the hard life 
on the traders and the steam liners for 
the better living and lighter work on 
the yachts. Some of them make excel- 
lent crews, but they scatter over the 
globe in the winter and can with diffi- 
culty be kept together from year to 
year. Even if they had equal alertness 
with the American and the English 
sailors they would be at a disadvantage 
through ignorance of the language. 
There is no denying that the Swedes 
are splendid sailors; they climb like 
cats, swim like seals and work like 
beavers. The disadvantage, however, 
in the employment of mixed, foreign 
crews is obvious, and the wonder is 
that no one has thought of Mr. Iselin’s 
excellent scheme before. Down on the 


coast of Maine area race of American 
sailors, whose grandfathers sailed all 


around the Englishmen in 1812, and 
before. When they chose to, they chased 
and overhauled the fleetest of the enemy; 
when they thought it more prudent, they 
sailed a race for life, and generally won. 
These men have been sailing boats all 
their lives, just as the best English 
racing crews have done, as fishermen. 
The fisherman’s life is continued 
racing. It’s get out with your seines, 
make your haul and scurry to port 
before the increased supply has lowered 
the price of the catch. Never was 
keener racing than that between the 
fishermen of Wivenhoe, on the Clyde, 
or our own Gloucester. The fishing 
schooners of the latter place are built 
for speed as well as carrying power, 
and some of Mr. Burgess’s best work 
was expended on them. And so, Mr. 
Iselin sent Captain Haff down among 
the ‘‘thorofares” of the Maine Islands, 
to cast about to see what he could 
secure in the way of a brand new 
American crew. The Captain found 
what he wanted and did not have 
to go far from Rockland to get it. 
And he didn’t have to ask twice. 
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Would a coast of Maine man decline 
a chance to race an Englishman at sea? 
Would a coast of Maine boy refuse 
blueberry pie? It is quite likely that 
Captain Haff could have had the whole 
male population of the islands. He 
wisely did not go picking around. He 
went to one place, Deer Island. This 
is a Jarge island at the mouth of Penob- 
scot Bay, sheltered somewhat from the 
ocean tempests by the surrounding 
islands, Vinal Haven, Isle au Haut, 
Swan’s Island and numerous smaller 
rocky islets. Like all the islands of 
the main group, it has raised a stock of 
men such as heroes are made of when 
opportunity offers. It was town-meet- 
ing day, and he said to the people, 
‘‘T want men from among you to sail 
the new cup defender!” Well! He 
owned the place. 

He set up his headquarters in a ven- 
erable mansion, a hundred and six 
years old, and now the leading board- 
ing house of the island: 

‘* Built in the old Colonial day 
When men lived in a grander way 
With ampler hospitality.” 

Here, before a blazing log fire, the 
famous skipper of the Great South Bay, 
supported on either hand by two of the 
magnates of the place, Captain Weed 
and Captain Conant, received the as- 
pirants to fame and sport who lined up 
before him—the best blood of Deer Island 
—always ready for sport or struggle on 
the deep. The successful candidates 
were selected, with the advice of the 
local fathers, after much secret delibera- 
tion, and the result announced. 

According to the //cra/d the speech- 
making was brief and _ business-like. 
Captain Haff is recorded as saying: 

‘“‘T have been told that some of you have been 
mates and even masters of vessels, but you will 
not be either during the service for which I have 
come to Deer Island to ship you. You will be in 
the forecastle, and the work on the yacht will be 
hard, and there will be plenty of it, night as well 
as day sometimes. There has been a great deal 
said about an American crew, if they were got 
together, not wanting to obey orders, of jealousies 
arising, and that all hands in a short time would 
want to be the captain. If there are any of you 
here who have the faintest suspicion that they 
will feel so in the future, I don’t care to go any 
further with such, but if you come with me and 
help me, as you know how, to keep the old cup, 
you'll never regret it. You will be treated like 
men, and next fall, if we are successful, we'll 
have some fun.” 




















Then the Nestor of the island, whose 
words bore the authority of a patriarch 
and a leader on the sea, addressed the 
young men as follows: 


‘“‘T have known every one of you since you 
were children, and have followed you in your 
various ventures at sea. All of you have ‘good 
reputations, and it is my wish and that of your 
fellow townsmen that you maintain them. We 
think that Captain Haff has honored Deer Island 
in coming here for his crew for the cup defender, 
and you should feel that it is an honor for you to 
help keep that old prize. Every true American 
values it. The wealthy gentlemen who are 
building the yacht that is likely to defend it are 
true patriots—they have that kind of patriotism 
we like and praise up here in Maine, where every 
man is a sailor, and knows what the old flag 
means. 

Now, I will follow you boys this summer very 
closely. So will every other Deer Islander. If 
any of you should prove unworthy of your place, 
and are discharged for bad conduct, we don’t 
want to see you again. But we know that you 
will be men, that you will obey orders cheerfully 
and willingly, and work for the good of the 
cause. Do this and we’ll welcome you heartily 
upon your return.” 


The wintry wind of ocean beat against 
the old house, and the flames roared up 
the great colonial chimney; but the 
minds of the young were on the sunny, 
summer sea around the capes. They 
were filled with visions of lofty sails, 
spinnakers and balloon-jibs such as they 
had heard tell of; and the chance, oh, 
the chance, to give a friendly twist to 
the lion’s tail which had winced under 
the strong grasp of the old heroes who 
lie asleep all along the coast from Castine 
to Cape Cod, and some of whom them- 
selves had seen laid away in the church- 
yard over there. Can such men fail ? 

If they do it will not be through lack 
of vigor and intelligence. Perhaps this 
beginning will lead to the establish- 
ment, in this country, of yacht-racing 
crews, whose members reside in the 
same locality and who will sail together 
year after year. American crews would 
then be second to none. 


The English racing crews have 
hitherto been unrivaled. The best 


come from the Colne or the Clyde. 
They are clans of sailor-men of the 
best type. Local pride, a sea-faring 
life for generations and the generous 
encouragement of the yacht owners, 
have fostered and developed the high- 
est degree of discipline and skill. In the 
English races the fact that the prize 
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money is divided among the crew of 
the winning yacht is a forcible incen- 
tive to the best work. 

The crew of Valkyrie JI]. come from 
the neighborhood of Wivenhoe, near 
Colchester, on the Colne. The people of 
this locality pass their winter months in 
the fisheries off the coast of Essex, and it 
is fish and race to market day in and 
day out. In the summer the best of 
them go in groups upon the big racing 
yachts, and many scatter through the 
yachting fleet as skippers and sailors. 
They are bound together by ties of 
kindred and mutual interests. Because 
of a real or supposed grievance the 
whole crew of a yacht will sometimes 
strike and take French-leave of a vessel, 
to the extreme embarrassment of the 
owner. Only recently we heard of the 
Ailsa’s crew leaving because, after being 
defeated by Aritannia, the owner was 
not willing to take the added lead off of 
the yacht’s keel, when its weight ap- 
peared to be prejudicial tosuccess, There 
may have been other causes leading to 
the strike, but this was the reason given 
out; and it shows how earnest the crews 
are in the success of their craft. 

Captain William Cranfield, the skipper 
of the Valkyrie, isa Wivenhoe man. He 
is as well known on both sides of the 
ocean as our own Captain Haff. He gave 
evidence, while here on the first Va/ky- 
ric, that a more clever skipper never 
held a tiller. His assistant, Captain 
Sycamore, is also a native of the banks of 
Colne, and he also has a great reputation 
asaskipper. He beganasa young man 
on the Marquis of Ailsa’s schooner-yacht 
Lady Evelyn, under the famous skipper 
Ben. Harris, of Itchen Ferry. His last 
commands have been the racing yachts 
Corsair, Vendetta and Carina. 

The work of the New England crew 
on the Defender is closely watched in 
comparison with that of Scandinavians 
aboard the lVigé/ant and Colonia; and 
the new champion will be raced ener- 
getically with the old to bring out and 
eliminate her weak points. 

The first flights of Defender with 
Colonia, near Bristol, July 7th, and with 
Vigilant, off Newport, July 14th, de- 
monstrated nothing, excepting the initial 
facts that she was an able boat, not 
lacking in stability on the wind, and that 
her trim was correct from the start. 
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The first real tests of speed were 
made on the Sandy Hook course, in the 
special races of the New York Yacht 
Club, July zoth and 22d, and on the 
first squadron run of the annual cruise 
of the same club, from Glen Cove across 
the Sound and back to Huntington 
Harbor. The first two races were for 
cups offered by the club, and the third 
was for a cup presented by Commodore 
Edward M. Brown. <A comparison of 
Defender with Vigilant is of unusual 
interest, because through Vzgz/ant and 
Britannia is the only possible means 
of making any calculations upon the 
chances between Defender and Valkyrie 
Ill, The relative speed of Vigz/ant and 
Britannia being roughly known from 
last season’s races, and that of Brztannia 
and Vigilant being estimated, a com- 
parison is sought for between the two 
international contestants. Such an esti- 
mate, however, from the unsatisfactory 
data in hand, must be vague and worth- 
less, unless Defender’s superiority over 
Vigilant should prove very marked. De- 
fender in these three races proved her- 
self faster than Vzgz/ant, of course; but 
the margin is not sufficiently wide to give 


any assurance of Valkyrze’s defeat. 

The uncertainty of the comparison 
is augmented by reason of the altera- 
tions which Vzgi/ant has undergone 


since last year. Every effort has been 
made, without remodeling the hull of 
the old champion, to reduce her slug- 
gishness in stays caused by her long, 
flat keel. About twenty tons of inside 
ballast have been removed, and an 
equal amount added to the bottom of 
her keel. Both ends of the keel have 
been rounded in order to soften the 
hard angles under the forefoot and 
heel. After a trial of the boat in her 
altered condition, about six feet of the 
aft end of the added lead was removed 
and replaced with oak, because the 
change had thrown the yacht out of 
trim. With an entirely new suit of 
sails and spars, and an altered sail-plan, 
and manned by a different skipper and 
crew, the Vigilant can hardly be con- 
sidered to be the same as she was last 
year. How much she has improved in 
speed is a matter of conjecture. The 
improvement in stays is very slight. 
Neither boat had been measured 
prior to these races, so that the allow- 
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ance and corrected time and the actual 
result of the race, in case it should be 
very close, could not be given out 
until later in the season. Defcnuder 
will probably allow Vzgzlant at least 
a minute for the thirty-mile courses. 
In the first race of 30 miles Defender 
won by 2m. 45s.; in the second, of 30 
miles, by gm. 17s., and in the third, of 
21 miles, by 1m. 49s. In the three 
races between Valkyrie [/I. and Lrt- 
tannia the results were as follows: in 
the first, Valkyrie beat Britannia on 50 
miles, 1m. 49s., but lost on time allow- 
ance ; in the second, /ritannia beat 
Valkyrie, on 50 miles, 3m. 8s. finishing, 
and 7m. ros. corrected time; and, in the 
third race, over a 40-mile course, Va/ky- 
rie was 18m. 26s. ahead at the finish, and 
won by 14m. 24s. corrected time. 

Although the record of l’zgzlant?’s races 
abroad shows that out of nineteen starts 
she won only seven firsts, it must be re- 
membered that she was in bad trim and 
sailed generally on inland waters. 

In the only satisfactory race on open 
water between 4ritannia and Vigilant, 
off Cowes, on August 4, 1894, over a 48- 
mile course, the American yacht won 
by 6m. 31s. actual, and 4m. 29s. cor- 
rected time. 

In the first three races between De- 
Fender and Vigttant the conditions were 
as follows: 

First race, July 2zoth. Fifteen miles 
from Scotland Lightship to windward 
and return. The wind was light, about 
eight knots, and from the south; the 
water smooth. Defender threw away 


_about four minutes in an extra tack, the 


last to windward, through mistaking the 
mark. Vzgilant lost considerable time 
through the wash of surroundiag steami- 
ers on the home run. 

Defender tacked nine times in going to 
windward to Vigzlant’s four, because it 
was necessary to take up the stretching 
of her new rigging at intervals. 

The official time was as follows: 

Elapsed 


Time. 
H. M. S. 


Start. 
S. mi & 


Defender , , , 11 30 25 2 49 05 3 18 40 
Vigilant. . . , 11 30 50 2 §2 15 3 21 25 
Difference, 2m. 45s. in favor of the Defender. 

The outer mark was reached by the 
Defender at th. 34m. 30s., and by the 
Vigilant at th. 36m. 34s. 

Second race, July 22d. Course: A 


Finish. 
H. MM. 6. 

















thirty-mile equilateral triangle, starting 
from Scotland Lightship S. E. half E. 
The wind was W.N. W. at the start 
and light and variable, less than ten 
knots an hour. It fell to flat calm while 
the yachts were on the windward leg of 
the triangle, Vzgz/ant getting the worst 
of it. It breezed up on the last leg to 
twelve knots, giving the yachts a fine 
chance to show themselves on a close 
reach to the home mark. Both yachts 
carried all light. sails. 

Vigilant set her protest signal imme- 
diately after the start. She had been 
bowling along inside of the crossing 
line with the wind on the starboard 
beam. Defender, who was to leeward, 
suddenly bore away and came down 
running free under a balloon jib-topsail, 
and compelled V’zg?/ant to round up to 
avoid a collision. Vzgz/ant undoubtedly 
had the right of way. 

After running before a quartering 
wind for about a quarter of an hour 
both yachts set spinnakers to starboard. 
Both bore away a trifle and got ready 
to set spinnakers at the same time, 11h. 
37m. Vigilant had hers sheeted home 
in three minutes, and Defender’s was 
drawing forty seconds later. 

The time was as follows: 

Start : Defender, 1th. 25m. 30s.; Vigilant, 1th. 
26m. Is. 

First Mark: Defender, 12h. 57m. 1s.; Vigilant, 
12h. 59m. 8s. 

Second Mark: Defender, 2h. 50m. I1s.; Vigi- 
Zant, 2h. §7m. 50s. 

— Defender, 3h. 45m.; Vigilant, 3h. 54m. 
48s. 

Defender winning by 9m. 17s. 

Third race, July 29. The course 
was from the Matinecock buoy to and 
around a mark one mile south by west 
from bell-buoy on Green’s Ledge, Nor- 
walk Island, Connecticut side of the 
Sound, leaving it on the port hand, 
then return five miles over the same 
course to and around a mark, leaving 
it to the port, and finishing over a 
line between the committee boat and 
a stake boat, one mile west from 
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Eaton’s Point light. 
one miles. 

The wind was moderate from the 
S. W. at the start, and blowing strong 
from the S. S. W. while the last leg 
was being sailed. The first leg was 
a quartering run to leeward. At the 
start the yachts reached along shore to 
keep out of the tide for about three- 
quarters of an hour, and then bore 
away and set spinnakers for the run 
across the Sound. The second leg was 
a five mile beat to windward, and the 
last leg a close reach. 

It was agreed that this raceshould be 
sailed on actual time. . 

The time was as follows: Start, rh. 
35m. Pp. M. First mark, Defender 3h. 
31m. 10s.; Vigzlant 3h. 31m. 40s. The 
elapsed time to this mark was, Defender, 
th. 43m. 36s.; Vigilant, th. 44m. 18s. ; 
Defender gaining 32 seconds. 

Second mark, Defender, 4h. 17m. 
45s.; Vigilant, 4h. 19m. 5s. Defender 
covered the windward work in 46m. 
35s., and Vzgzlant in 48m. 25s.; the 
Defender gaining 1m. 50s. 

Finish, Defender, 4h. 42m. 56s.; 
Vigilant, 4h. 44m. 438.; the Defender 
gaining 27 seconds on the short leg. 

The elapsed time for the 21 miles, 
of which only five miles consisted of 
windward work, was as follows: De- 
fender 2h. 55m. 32s., and Vigilant 2h. 
57m. 21s., the Defender winning by 
Im. 49s. actual time. 

The prosaic narrative of these races, 
if studied, will show that the chances 
between the champions are very close. 
There are many generous-minded 
yachtsmen on this side who almost hope 
that Lord Dunraven’s persistent efforts 
may be crowned with success and that 
the international racing course may, 
for a time, be transferred across the 
Atlantic. 

Our only desire, in that case, would be 
that we might compete on the open 
ocean, and not upon the Solent or the 
Clyde. 


Distance, twenty- 
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A SMALL-CLASS INTERNATIONAL RACE. 


will excite the interest of the 

sailors of small-class yachts will 

be sailed this month, under the 
auspices of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club. 
Early in the spring, word was received 
by the members of the New York Canoe 
Club that Mr. J. Arthur Brand, one of 
the most successful sailors of small boats 
in England, would be glad to challenge 
for a race with an American half-rater. 


A NOTHER international race which 


‘As such a boat was not within canoeing 


limits, the Canoe Club referred the 
matter to the Seawanhaka Yacht Club. 
This club has taken up the matter and 
offered a prize for the half-rater class, 
although such boats have hitherto been 
practically unknown here. The average 
size of these little racers is 15 feet water 
line, 25 feet over all, and 5 or 6 feet beam. 

The rating for racing in England is 
obtained as follows: multiply the load 
water line, crew aboard, by the sail area; 
and divide by 6,000. 

Spruce IIT, Mr. Brand’s boat of last 
year, is 15 feet 6 inches on the water 
line, 25 feet over all and 51% feet wide. 
She has a loaded centre-board weighing 
300 lbs. She was first rigged with a 
balance-lug sail, which was subsequently 
replaced by a sharpie sail and jib. 

Mr. Brand was one of the founders 
of the Minima Yacht Club, which is 
devoted to small-class racing. He is 
one of a number of prominent prize- 
winners, and has owned several yachts, 
including the 8-ton yawl Cornavia and 
the 20-ton cutter 77za. The latteris his 
present boat. He is theson of the Hon. 
John Alexander Brand, comptroller of 
London, and he is an architect by 
profession. 

The proposal to establish a class for 
boats of this size to meet the English 
challenge has met with unexpected 
favor, no less than seven having been 
built. | Vice-Commodore Rous, of the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club, placed an 
order with the Herreshoffs in the 
beginning, and the result is a very 
speedy boat with plate centre-board, 
and rigged with mainsail, jib, jib-topsail 
and spinnaker. Mr. C. B. Vaux, the 
famous canoeist, has been appointed to 
sail the Seawanhaka boat. The Herres- 
hoffs have also built another boat of the 


same class with a fin-keel for Mr. Wm. 
K. Vanderbilt. She is 22 feet over all, 
15 feet on the water line, with 4 feet 
beam and 3 feet 6 inches draught. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club are 
also building to enter the race. Their 
boat is being built in Newark, and is of 
lap-streak construction, with a dagger 
centre-plate. It is to be sailed by Messrs. 
Frank B. Jones and Richard Outwater. 
The Riverside Yacht Club are building 
a fin-keel at City Island, to be sailed 
probably by Mr. Geo. 1. Tyson, owner 
of Vorant IT. 

Mr. W. P. Stephens, yachting editor 
of Forest and Stream, and the designer 
of the successful Scarecrow class, has 
designed a half-rater, which is being 
built at Clayton for Mr. C. J. Field, the 
former owner of Gee Whiz. This boat, 
which is to be named Lthe/wynn, will 
be 23 feet 4 inches over all, 14 feet 6 
inches on the water line, and with 6 
feet beam on deck, and 4 feet 9 inches 
beam on the water line. Her draft will 
be 7 inches, and she will carry a dagger 
plate of 3, bronze. She will carry about 
200 square feet of sail. 

The 7rust Me, which was built by 
the Herreshoffs, and is the duplicate of 
the English Wee IV will be eligible to 
enter. She is 16% feet on the water 
line, and carries a 600 pound fin, and 
150 square feet of sail. Mr. Huntington’s 
Question, which has been racing Mr. 
Clark’s 7rust Me, will also enter. She 
is 14.60 feet on the water line and 
carries 220 square feet of sail. 

Arthur Dwyer is building a half-rater 
at Boston for Mr. H. J. Burton. Dwyer 
is the builder of many famous small 
racers, including the Ovawa, also owned 
by Mr. Burton. The Onxawa beat the 
famous A/pha, and the Kite, which was 
built by the Herreshoffs to beat the 
Alpha, at Lake Minnetonka, last year. 

The sport between these little boats 
will be keen. The trial races between 
them will bring to the front a number 
of small-boat sailors who have not been 
prominent as canoeists, but who have 
for years been known as skillful sailors 
of mosquito craft on Long Island 
Sound. These little boats should be 
encouraged, for they develop the high- 
est skill at the least expense. R. B. B. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE FRAY. 


BEroreE this month’s Records are published the 
trial races will have been held and the Defender 
formally selected by the committee. Vigtdant, 
even though outsailed by the younger champion, 
will have enhanced rather than diminished her 
lasting fame, and Mr. Willard and Mr. Gould will 
have merited the applause of all sportsmen for 
their valuable part in the defense of the cup. 
Valkyrie will have been sailed into port, docked 
and probably fitted out for her great contest. 
The long struggle of preparation will have been 
practically completed and Vadkyrie /7Z. and the 
Defender, which at Christmastide were but airy 
phantoms in the minds of the rival designers, 
will be riding at anchor in New York Bay, all 
ready for a struggle which shall soon pass into 
history as the greatest in the annals of peaceful 
contest, and perhaps the last among the go- 
foot freaks. 

There is nothing new this month to record 
concerning the contestants, excepting that 
Valkyrie [77. has been provided with a set of 
hollow steel spars, in addition to her wooden 
ones, of which she may use part or ell as will 
seem best after trial. If the whole set of steel 
should be chosen, the weight aloft will probably 
be reduced by overa ton, which will tend to offset 
Defender’s advantage in her aluminum top-sides, 
and to remedy Va/kyrie’s tenderness on the wind. 

The New York Yacht Club cruise and the races 
connected with it have proved that the Defender 
isan all-round success. She is faster than any 
other American yacht on any direction of wind 
and in any kind of wind. From her performances 
in her races thus far it would appear that the 
challenger is a light weather boat. Yachtsmen 
seem to agree in thinking that, if the wind blows 
hard during the races, the cup is safe, but if the 
Englishman is favored with a light wind and a 
smooth sea the victory and the cup will be theirs. 

A shrewd English skipper knows better than 
any one else when it is best to ‘‘try for a fluke,” 
and by that ‘‘canny” method in many a race has 
an inferior boat won over her superior antagonists. 
The scheme is this: when a yacht has given up 
all hope of winning in a straight race, she breaks 
tacks with her rival and goes off ‘‘ wind-hunting, ” 
in the hope that some chance fluke of wind will 
speed her to the front. She has nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain. On the more or less 
land-locked coufses, where the wind is often light 
and unsettled, this is a common practice. 

Now we would not say that Mr. Watson has 
deliberately tried for a fluke in the matter of 
design, but it is a wily move if the Scotchman 
has purposely sacrificed every other. quality to 
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speed in a certain kind of wind, with confidence 
of victory if the conditions are favorable, and 
certain defeat under any other condition. He 
has everything to gain and nothing, so far as the 
prize isconcerned, to lose. Ofcourse the venture 
is an expensive one, but it is alluring, because, 
under favorable conditions, it is certain of 
success; and failing, it merely adds one more to 
the series of unsuccessful trials. The designers 
of the Defender, however, working in the dark as 
to the antagonist’s plan, must provide against 
any kind of attack and build a vessel which will 
be speedy under any possible conditions. In 
building to meet certain conditions of weather 
alone, the designer has reasonable assurance of 
success if the weather is favorable to him ; and 
if he will keep this up year after year he will be 
pretty sure some day of hitting it right. It may, 
however, have been a mere accident of design if 
Valkyrie IIf, proves very fast in light airs yand 
weak in a blow, although the designer i in increas- 
ing her sail plan seems to be following up the 
line of forcing her best point, rather than correct- 
ing her weak one. 

The chances are sufficiently uncertain for us 
to look ahead in case of defeat, the salutary 
effect of which will be to bring into the contests 
again a type of vessel more reasonable and 
useful in at least one way. It was our English 
cousins who forced us ten years ago into 
the building of the abnormally big sloops, 
challenging as they had the right to do right up 
to the limit of size. When it comes our turn to 
challenge there will be again a chance for an 
American schooner, and we believe that in any- 
thing over seventy feet that the two-sticker is a 
handier, cheaper and more comfortable though 
less speedy vessel. With the present lack of 


restrictions, however, one cannot tell what 
curiosities may be developed among the 
schooners, 


MODEL YACHTING, 


The practical purposes, and the scientific ser- 
vices, of miniature yacht-modeling and sailing, 
upon the lines laid down by Franklyn Bassford 
in OUTING, of February and March last, have 
been demonstrated by so wide-spread an interest, 
and evidenced by the building of such a large 
number of models of actual buildable propor- 
tions, that OuTING has felt justified in offering 
‘‘ A Challenge Cup” for competition amongst the 
devotees of this scientific pastime. 

OuTING has placed the management of the 
contests in the hands of the American Model 
Yacht Club, their rules and their regatta commit- 
tee to govern, without any other exceptions or 
restrictions. 















METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 


Their fifth annual championship meeting was 
held July 27th, at Syracuse, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Syracuse Athletic Association. 
The first three meetings were in the vicinity of 
New York City, and the fourth at Saratoga, N. 
Y., the object of transferring the sports from 
the Metropolis to the interior being to awaken 
popular interest and promote amateur athletics 
in Central and Northern New York. But these 
excursions did not result in the discovery of any 
notable athletic talent. In 1894 the athletes of 
New York City and immediate vicinity won every 
championship and all but four of the second and 
third prizes. This year the Metropolitan athletes 
won all the championships except the bicycle 
race, and more than half of all the second and 
third prizes. As only one championship in 
two years went away from the vicinity of New 
York it is probable that in future years the com- 
fort and convenience and traveling expenses of 
the champions will be considered, and the meeting 
held near the homes of the men who win all the 
championships. The games were held at Kirk 
Park, an old trotting track with an ordinary dirt 
path, ahalf milein circuit. Theinner field offered 
suitable places for the various jumping and 
heavy weight contests, but the local manage- 
ment did not wish to incur the expense of 
cutting the long grass and rolling the turf, so the 
enclosure was left idle, and the field events 
fought out in odd and awkward places. 

The entries included almost allof the first-class 
athletes of America, but what promised to be a 
notable and record-breaking meeting was spoiled 
by stormy weather. It rained allthe forenoon and 
the afternoon was dull and threatening. The 
rain converted the dirt track into a slushy road, 
three or four inches decp in mud; turned the 
places for contesting the field events into quag- 
mires ; kept the numberof spectators below 400 ; 
and made record-breaking or even good per- 
formances impossible. 

Of the 17 scts of first, second and third prizes, 
New York A. C. took 12 firsts, 2 seconds, and 2 
thirds; Pastime A. C. of New York, 2 firsts, 
5 seconds and 3 thirds; Rochester A. C. 1 first, 
3 seconds and 3 thirds; New Jersey A. C., 1 first, 
2 seconds and 3 thirds; Xavicr A. A., I first and 
2 seconds; Ridgefield A. C., 2 seconds; Syracuse 
A. C., 1 second and 4 thirds; Pastime A. C., of 
Syracuse, 1 third, and 1 third prize was unclaimed, 
only two men compe ~~ in the pole vault. 

100-yard run—T. I. Lee, New York Athletic 
Club, 1ofs.; D. E. Coville, Syracuse Athletic 
Association, 2, by half a yard; E. W. Seidler, 
New Jersey A, C., 3, by a yard; W. P. Bruton, 
Rochester A. C, g | G. . Peet, Roch. A. C.; 0; 
L. C. Baker, N. Y. = ON 

220-yard Sadat ay I. ll N. Y¥. A. C., 2348.; 
E. W. Seidler, N. J. A. C., 2, by 2 yards; D. E. 
Coville, S. A. A., 3, by § yards; L. C. Baker, N. 
¥. A. C., ©. 

440-yard run—G. Sands, N. Y. A. C., 522s.; G. 
H. Peet, Roch. +. C., 2, by 15 yards; J. Buck, 
Pastime A. C., N. Y. City, 3, by a yard; S. A. 
Coombes, N. J. ya C.,0; W. P. Bruton, Roch. 
A. C., 0; L. J. Myers, s. A. A., 
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Half-mile run—C. Kilpatrick, N. Y. A. C., 2m. 
6%s.; G. Hollander, Pastime A. C., N. Y. City, 2, 
by 10 yards; E. W. Hipple, N. J. A. C., 3, by 15 
yards. 

1-mile run—T. P. Conneff, N. Y. A. C., 4m. 
442s.; A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A, N. Y. City, 2 
by a yard; C. D. Harsch, P. A. =. ora 3 
by 100 yards; G. M. Creighton, Roch. A. C.,.4. 

5-mile run—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. <.. 29m. 
45%s.; G. Hollander, P. A. C., N. Y. City, 2, by 
a quarter-mile; L. Liebgold, N. J. A. C., 3, by 
400 yards. 

120-yard hurdle race—S. Chase, N. Y. A. C., 

s.; J. Cosgrave, Ridgefield (N. Y.) A. C., 2, 
by 15 yards; T. J. Parry, Roch. A. C., 3, by 15 
yards. 
220-yard hurdle race—E. W. Syme, N. J. A. C., 
284s.; L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 6 yards, 
fell at sixth hurdle; S. Chase, nN. Y. A.C, 3. 

1-mile walk—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., N. Y. City, 
8m. ols. ; L. Liebgold, N. J. A.C., 2, by8 yards; D. 
Fox, P. A. C., N. Y. City, 3; F. E. Morse, Roch. 
A; Ce, finished third by 2 yards, but was dis- 
qualified for running. 

3-mile walk—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., N. Y. City, 
27m. 42s.; L. Liebgold, N. J. A. C., 2, by 2 yards 
on sufferance; D. Fox, P. A.C., N. Y. City, 3, by 
100 yards. 

2-mile bicycle race—P. C. Connelly, Roch. 
A. C., 7m. 2}s.; W. C. Douglas, N. Y. A. C., 2 
by 6 inches; A. E. Hughes, S. A. A., 3, by a 
yard; A. Kunschel, Roch. A. C., 0; J. Schaffer, 
S. A. A., 0; E. Murray, S. A. A., 0; E. A. Bowen, 
S. A. A., 0. 

Running high jump—M. F. Sweeney, X. A. 
A., 6ft.; J. Cosgrave, Rid. A. C., 5ft. r1in.; G. 
B. "Becker, S. A. A., 5ft. gin.; S. A. W. Baltazzi, 
N. ¥.A.-C., oh. 8in.: L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. A.C., 
sft. 4in.; T. J. Barry, Roch. A. C., 0; W. E. 
Bottger, S. A. A., 0. 

Running broad jump—L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. A. 
C., 21ft.;M. F. Sweeney, X. A. A., 20ft. 2in.; R. T. 
Lyons, N. Y. A. C., 1oft. 6in.; T. J. Barry, Roch. 
A. C., 0; W. E. Bottger, S. A. A., 0; J. Cos- 
grave, Rid. A. C., 0. 

Pole Vault—H. H. Baxter, N. Y. 
6in.; O. Kallusch, R. A. C., 0. 
quently cleared oft. 6in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 
40ft. 6in.; G. Wuttrich, P. A. C., N. Y. City, 3oft. 
4in.; J. Shane, S. A. A., 37ft. 3in.; U. S. Brown, 
P. A. C., Syracuse, 0. G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., 
had not been entered but attended the meeting 
and gave one exhibition put of 46ft. 1oin. The 
slope of the ground favored the putters. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. 
A. C., 129ft. gin.; G. Wuttrich, P. A. C., N. 
Y. City, 123ft. 4}in.; ; W. H. Hoey, Roch. A. C., 
82{t. 9 Yin. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. 
A. C., 68. gins G, Wuttrich, P. A.C. N. Y. 
City, 31ft. 1in.; W. H. Hoey, Roch. A. C., 2o0ft. 
7%in. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 


Their second annual championship games were 
held at the Fair Grounds, New Orleans, La. 
Weather rainy; track and field soft and muddy. 
There would undoubtedly have been some dif- 























ferent champions and better performances but, 
unfortunately, five athletes who were prominent 
at last year’s championships left their club soon 
afterward, and were prevented by the Constitu- 
tion of the A. A. U. from competing for their new 
club this year. 

The total score was as follows: Southern A. 
C., 109 points; Young Men’s Gymnastic Club, 28 
points; American A. C., 24 points; Birmingham 
A. C., 13 points; Mobile Cycling Club, 12 points; 
Catholic Club, 3 points. 

100-yard run—C. Eustis, Jr., Southern Athletic 
Club, IIs. 

220-yard run—C. Eustis, S. A. C., 238s. 

Quarter- mile run—J. A. Wagner, S. A. C., 55s. 

Half-mile run—E. Hubener, American ‘A. a 
2m. 104s, 

1-mile run—T. P. Graham, S. A. C. » 5m. 4s. 

5-mile run—W. A. Markel. A. A. C., 32m. 24s. 

120-yard hurdle race—J. R. Whittemore, S. A. 
C., 174s. 

220-yard hurdle race—C. Eustis, Jr., S. A. C., 


58. 
1-mile walk—B. F. Lannes, A. A. C., 8m. 164s. 
Quarter-mile bicycle race—P. Casse, S. A. C., 


63s. 
Half-mile bicycle race—P. Casse, S. A. C., Im. 
18s. 
1-mile bicycle race—G. E. Quinn, Mobile Cy- 
cling C., 2m. 52s. 
2-mile bicycle race—G. E. Quinn, M.C. C., 6m. 
22s. 
Running high jump—S. B. Jones, Birmingham 
A. C., §ft. gin. 
Standing broad jump—W. Robertson, S. A. C., 
1oft. 23¢in. 
Running broad jump—J. E, Lombard, S. A. C., 
1oft. 94in. 
Running hop, step and jump—H. A. Weinecke, 
Young Men’s ex astic C., 4oft. 94in. 
Pole vault—J. E. Lombard, S. A. C., Sa em 
Putting 16-lb. shot—F. Von Behre n, Y. M.G 
37ft. 6in. 
Throwing the hammer—J. P. Sullivan. S. A. C., 
106ft. 7 %in. 
Throwing 56-lb. weight—J. P. Sullivan, Jr., S 
A. C., 26ft. 44in. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Their annual spring games were held at 
Columbia Oval, Williamsbridge, N. Y., after 
two postponements on account of stormy weath- 
er. The weather was fine; track and field in 
good condition. 

100-yard run—H. G. Chatain, ’96, M., 103s. 

220-yard run—W. De Salazar, P. and a. 238s. 

440-yard run—H. G. Chatain, ’96, M. , 5428. 

Half-mile run—H. Kingsley, L.S., 2m. 74S. 

1-mile run—J. H. Fulle, ’97, M. » 4m. 5355. 

120-yard hurdle race—S. se Bijur, ’ 97, 1 168s, 

220-yard hurdle race—-W. D. Salazar, P. andS., 
273s. 

I-mile walk—T. Bogert, ’97, 8m. 242s. 

1-mile bicycle race—T. Ruppert, o8 P. andS., 
5m. 163s. 

Running high jump—E. Burke, P. and S., 5ft. 
7 in. 

Running broad jump—E. Burke, P. and S., 2oft. 

Pole vault—F. H. Banman, ’96, M., roft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—E. Beer, 33ft. rin. 

Throwing 16-lb, hammer—T. A. Ball, ’93, M., 
g3ft. 1 yin. 
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NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Their annual spring sports were held, with 
fine weather, good track, and large attendance. 

75-yard handicap run, on turf—Final heat, R. 
W. Moore, New Jersey Athletic Club, 12 feet, 
8s. 

330-yard handicap run—Final heat, H. S. 
Lyons, N. Y. A. C., § yards, 324s. 

440-yard run, novice—Final heat, A. S. Lind- 
say, New York City, 582s. 

880-yard handicap run—W.Hipple, N. J. A. C., 
13 yards, Im. 50s. 

1-mile handicap—R. H. Bacon, C. C., 60 yards, 
4m. 302s. 

I- mile. run, invitation race—G. W. Orton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 4m. 242s.; T. P. Con- 
neff, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 6 yards; A. J. Walsh, 
Xavier A. A., 3, by 25 yards; H. McMahon, New 
Manhattan A. C., did not finish. 

Barrel race, 75 yards, 6 Barrele—J. G. Conlon, 
St. Bartholomew A. C., 224s. 

Relay race; one mile ; *‘teams of four men, 
each man to run a quarter mile—Lafi iyette King’s 
Sons, E. A. Hemphill, G. H. Weston, F. A. Kel- - 
ler, E. V. Dwyer, 3m. 554s.; Golden Links Asso- 
ciation, 4m. 4}s.; Vigilant Field Club, 3. 

Relay race ; one mile ; teams of four men, each 
man to run one- -quarter. mile—Yale University, 
L. M. Jordan, S. K. Gerard, H. Chubb, and W. 
M. Richards, 3m. 224s. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, R. A. Sterritt, P. R. Freeman, 5S. C. Boyer 
and W. B. Warren, 2; Harvard University, W. H. 
Vincent, E. Hollister, J. L. Bremer, Jr., and W. 
R. Mansfield, 3; Princeton College, H. C. Bro- 
kaw, A. B. Graves, J. Kumber, H. Rogers, 4. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—E. H. Cady, New 
York, A. C., and Yale College, scratch, 27}s 

1-mile handicap walk—J. Fraser, Yonkers A. 
C., 1 minute, 7m. 583s. 

I-mile bicycle handicap—J. H. Lake, Port 
Royal Wheel Club, 160 yards, 2m. 204s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—J. H. Lake, Pt. R. 
W. C., 270 yards, 4m. 56!}s. 

Running high jump handicap—L. A. W. Bal- 
tazzi, N. Y. A. C., 1 inch, 5ft. gin. 

Association football: Centreville Athletic 
Club, 2 goals. Brooklyn Wanderers, o. 

Lacrosse—Crescent Athletic Club, 4 goals. 
Stevens’ Institute, 1 goal. 

Baseball—New Jersey Athletic Club, 18. Bay- 
onne Field Club, 6 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY BEATS TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The annual match between these two institu- 
tions was contested at Gentlemen’s Driving 
Club Park, Hartford, Conn. The score was as 
follows: Wesleyan, 74% points; Trinity, 60%. 

100-yard run—Leffingwell, T. C., IIs. 

220-yard run—Leffingwell, T. C., 24%s. 

440-yard run—Sparks, T. C., 572s. 

Half-mile run—Tower, Wesleyan University, 
2m. 12s. 

1-mile run—Tower, W. U., 5m. 152s. 

2-mile run—Sutton, W. U., 11m. 574s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Anderson, W. U., 20$s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Leffingwell, T. C., 275s. 
1-mile walk—Chase, W. U., 8m. 264s. 

1-mile bicycle race—White, T. C., 2m. 46s. 

Running high jump—Flynn, T. C., and Ander- 
son, W. U., tied at 5ft. 2in. 

Running broad jump—Beeman, W. U., 2oft. 
yin. 
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Pole vault—Wyatt, W. U., 8ft. rin. 

Putting 16-lb shot—Noyes, Ws. Wig 30 ~ 10% in. 

Throwing 16-lb hammer—Gunning, T.C., ‘Soft. 
Irin. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE MATCH. 


The annual match between Knox College and 
Monmouth College was contested at Galesburg, 
Ill. 

50-yard run—Elliott, Monmouth College, 6s. 

100-yard run—Elliott, M. C., 1o3s. 

Quarter-mile run—Norris, Knox C., 56!s. 

Half-mile run—Graham, M. C.; aim. 335. 

Running high jump—Soule, M. C., 4ft. Loin. 

Running high kick—Dunbar, M. C., 8ft. 5 yin. 

Standing broz id jump—Soule. M. c. oft. 5in. 

Running broad jump—Elhot, M. .. 18ft. 5in. 

Running hop, step and jump—Soule, M. C., 
30ft. gin. 

Throwing the hammer—Pinkerton, M. C., 58ft. 
4in. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORT IN WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Games between the students of Allegheny, 
Westminster and Geneva Colleges were held 
at Meadville Driving Park, with fine weather, 
good track and large attendance. The score, by 
points, was as follows: Westminster, 67; Gene- 
va, 40; Allegheny, 39. 

100-yard run—Hanley, Westminster College, 
1Ogs. 

220-yard run—Hanley, W. C., 254s. 

440-yard run—Nichols, W. C., 55s. 

Half-mile run—Porter, W. C., 2m. 12s. 

1-mile run—Irons, Allegheny C., 4m. 5535 

120-yard hurdle race—Hanley, W. C., Igjs. 

220-yard hurdle race—Nichols, W. C., 30}s. 

1-mile walk—Todd, Geneva C., 8m. ae 

Quarter-mile bicycle race—Neff, A. C., 34és. 

1-mile bicycle race—Neff, A. C., 2m. wae 

2-mile bicycle race—Neff, A. C., 6m. 52s. 

5-mile bicycle race—Neff, A. C., I9m. 5453. 

Running broad jump—Cole, A. C., 2oft. 3in. 

Pole vault—Martin, G. C., 8ft. L1in. 

Putting the shot—Taggert, W. C., 34ft. 83/in. 

Throwing the hammer—Martin, G. C., 8oft. 
1oin. 


NEW YORK STATE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


Their annual championship meeting was held 
at Rochester. The score, by points, was as fol- 
lows: Syracuse, 66; Rochester, 46; Hobart, 14. 

100-yard run—M. Fikes, Syracuse University, 
19s. 

220-yard run—M. Fikes, S. U., - 

440-yard run—M. Fikes, S. U., 

Half- mile run—E., F, Davidson, ps hester U., 
2m. 25s 

Sane sient F, Davidson, R. U., 5m. 213/s. 

120-yard hurdle race—U. G. Warren, S. U., 
18s. 

220-yard hurdle race—J. B. Covert, Hobart 
C., 264s. 

1-mile walk—K. Richardson, S. U., 8m. 45s. 

2-mile bicycle race—C. C. Brown, S. U., 5m. 
38%s. 

Running high jump—J. Acheson, R. U., 5ft. 

Running broad jump—H. E. Winans, R. U., 
1oft. 2in. 

Pole vault—F. C. Goodwin, R. U., oft. gin. 
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Putting 16-lb, shot—W. S. Mulholland, S. U., 
33ft. Lin. 

Throwing 16-lb, hammer—H. E. Winans, R. U., 
88ft. win. W. B. Curtis. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE BEATS LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Their annual match was contested at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., the score being, Lafayette, 64 
points ; Lehigh, 35 points. 

100-yard run—Final heat, Snodgrass, Lafayette 
College, 103s. 

220-yard run—Final heat, Snodgrass, L.C., 
242s. 

440-yard run—Clark, L.C., 53s. 

Half-mile run—Clark, L.C., 2m. 84s. 

1-mile run—Clark, Lehigh U niversity, 5m. 3s. 

220-yard hurdle race »—Clark, L.C +> 31s. 

Running high ye a a ay, L.U., 5ft. 3 Yin. 

Running broad jump—Yates, L.U., 2oft. 32in. 

Pole vault—Kline, L.U., Sft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Rowland, L.C., 37ft. gin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Rhinehart, L.C., 
g5ft. gin. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA BEAT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

The second annual match between these uni- 
versities was held on Percy Field, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The weather was threatening and a 
thunderstorm during the games made necessary 
a recess of almost an hour. The score was as 
follows: University of Pennsylvania, 95 points; 
Cornell University, 31 points. 

100-yard run—Final heat, C. L. Bucholtz, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 103s.; C. A. Judd, U. of 
P., 2; G. P. Middleton, U. of P., 3 

220-yard run—Final heat, P. R. Freeman, U. 
of P., 23%5.; A. D. Silliman, U. of P., 2; S.C. 
Boyer, U. ‘of P., 3- 

440-yard run—-W. B. Warren, U. of P., 52s. ; 
P. R. Freeman, U. of P., 2; G. W. Rulison, C. 
Rg ks 
Half-mile run—G. W. Orton, U. of P., 2m. 2s.; 
C. C, Sichel, U. of P., 2; W. F. Pietsch, C. U., 3. 

I-mile run—G, W. Orton, U. of P., 4m. 463s.; 
H. P. Webb, C. U., 2; J. J. Overn, U. of P., 3. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, W. T. Yale, 
Cornell U., 174s.; D. B. Rushmore, C, U., 2; G. 
M. Ferguson, U. of P., 3 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, G. P. Mid 
dicton, U. of P., 276.3 W. Schleif, U. of P., 2; 
A. G. Miles, C. U., 

—_— walk— W. D. Fetterman, U. of P., 7m 
§1s.; E. M. Bull, C. U., 2; E. P. Haines, C. U., 3 

saan bicycle race—Final heat, W. D, Osgood, 
= of P., 5m, 221s.; W. G. Douglas, U. of P., 2 

M. Coates, U. of r., 

_, Running high jump- J. D. Winsor, i? Uz. 

, 5ft. roin.; G. B, Becker, C. U., 2; G. M. fon 
wd U. of P., 3. 

Running broad jump—W. R. Warren, U. of 
P., 20ft. 3in.; C. T. Bucholtz, U. of P., 20ft.; A 
G. Miles, C. U., 1oft. 5 yin. 

Pole vault—C, T, Bucholtz, U. of P., and W. 
A, Stewart, U. of P., tied at 1oft.; J. J. Crain, 
CC. ., -&. 

Putting the shot—A. A. Knipe, U. of P., 38ft. 
3in.; W. O. Siebold, C. U., 33ft. 114in.; J. Cres- 
singer, U, of P., 32ft. 

Throwing the hammer—G, L. Patterson, C. U., 
115ft. 5in.; J. Cressinger, U. of P., goft. 8in.; A. 
A. Knipe, U. of P., 89ft. 9 in. 




















UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BEATS PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 


The first match contested by the California 
team was against Princeton College at Princeton, 
N. J., with fine weather, light wind and 
grounds in good condition. First place in each 
event counted 5 points, andsecond place 3 points. 
The score was as follows: University of Cali- 
fornia 8 firsts and 7 seconds—61 points. Prince- 
ton College 6 firsts and 7 seconds—51 points. 

100-yard run—F, W. Allen, Princeton College, 
10%s.; J. W. Scoggins, University of California, 
a2. A. tee, F.o., 2, 

220-yard run—R. Derr, P. 
Scoggins, U. of C., 2, by 2 yards; H. B. Jamison, 
PAC 35 eos Barnes, U. arc., fell near the finish. 

440-yard run—F. W. Koch, U. of C., 514s.; T. 
L. Barnes, U.-of C., 2; H. ©. Brokaw, e. c. yi 
A. B. Graves, P. C., 4. 

Half-mile run—P. Brady, U. 


C., 22%8.; J. W. 


of C., 2m. 6}s.; 


J. Hanion, P. C., 2; L.. C. Leve, P. C., did not 
finish. 

1-mile run—R. F. Sterling, P. C., 4m. 57%s.; 
H. Hall, P. C., 2; P. Brady, U. of C., did not 
finish. 


120-yard hurdle race—E. J. Dyer, U. of C., 
161s.; H. B. Torrey, U. of C., 2; W. B. Rogers, 
P. C., 3; J. W. Lord, P. C., 4. 
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220-yard hurdle race ; first round—First heat, 
E. J. Dyer, U. of C., 26%s.; D. R. James, P. C., 
2. Second heat, H. B. Torrey, U. of C., 268s.; 
R. L. North, P. C., 2. Having no opponents in 
the final heat the two Californians tossed for first 
place, Torrey winning. Pad 

1-mile walk—E. L. McVitty, P. C., 7m. 438s.; 
L. Mervin, U. of C., 2, by 40 yards ; F. M. Smead, 
e.€ 

2-mile bicycle race—M. 
4ifs., J. A. Leland, P. 
Parker, P. C., 3. 

Running high jump—W. C. Patterson, U. of C., 
and F. W. Koch, U. of C., tied at 5ft. gin., and 
Koch resigned first place ; W. Weber, P. C., 5ft.- 
8in.; W. B. Rofiers, P. C., o. 

Running broad jump—W. 


Dozler, U. of C., 5m. 
C., 2, by 3 yards; J. R. 


B. Rogers, P. C., 


22ft.; R. Garrett, P. C., 21ft. 4in.; C. H. Wool- 
sey, U. of C,, 2zft. 2in.; W. Dozier, U. of C., 
Ioft. 7in. 


1oft. 2in.; W. 


Pole vault—A. C. Tyler, P. C., 
Univ ersity of Cali- 


B. Trainer, P. C., off. Sin. 
fornia had no entry. 
Putting 16-Ib. shot—F. W. Koch, U. of C., 38ft. 
1oin.; W. M. Schmalhorst, P. C., 37ft. 1in.; R. 
W. Edgren, U. of C., 33ft. 7in. 
Throwing 16-lb. hammer—R. W. 
of C., 213it.; D. J. 
M. Rhodes, P. C., 99ft. 2in. 


Edgren, U. 
Riggs, P. C., 1orft. 2in.; J. 
W. B. Curtis. 


CYCLING. 


Outside of racing nothing of unusual impor- 
tance has taken place in the world of wheels. 
The circuit chasers enjoyed a week’s rest at 
Asbury Park, after the annual L. A, W. meet, 
before resuming their campaign for glory, prizes, 
and salary. Bald, who suffered a relapse in form 
after Asbury Park, was beaten at several Ohio 
meets by Gardiner, but, apparently is himself 
again, for at last accounts he was besting his 
foremost rival. Cabanne is once more on the 
big line, but the St. Louisan is far from being the 
man that he was at the outset of the season. 
Titus and C. M. Murphy have been doing surpris- 
ingly well recently. The other stars of the 
paid class have been having varying success, 
and no one of them is entitled to special notice. 
Dirnberger enjoyed a vacation after Asbury 
Park, and will not try his luck in competition 
again until the fall tournaments. He has been 
one of the disappointments of the season. 

The summaries of the National Circuit line are 
resumed at the point where they were left off in 
August OUTING. 

Bald was the star in the races of the L. A. W. 
meet, held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 8th to 15th, 
and showed himself conclusively the best man 
on the American path. Gardiner, the young 
Chicagoan, was somewhat of a disappointment 
to his admirers, though he won two races, one 
on the extra day. Bald captured the quarter and 
half-mile championships, and Butler of Boston 
took the two-miles. The track could have been 
improved upon. Innumerable spills marred the 
sport. 

Bald, Gardiner and Butler won the principal 
events on Thursday, the first day of the racing. 
The Bison captured the mile open, the Chicagoan 
got the half-mile, and the Bostonian landed the 
championship. The novice event went to a 
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brother of M. F. Dirnberger. Following is the 
summary of the finals of the first day : 

1-mile novice—C. C. Dirnberger, Buffalo, won; 
Donald McKay, Denver, Col., 2. Time, 2m. 37}s. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—W. G. Douglas, XN. 
Y. A. C., 30 yards, won; A. W. Abel, Arlington, 
N. J., 200 yards, 2; C.S. Henshaw, New York, 
200 yards, 3. Time, 4m. 38s. 

Half-mile open, Class A—C. M. Ertz, New York, 
won; Tom Butler, Boston, 2; W. G. Douglas, N. 
Y. A. C., 3. Time, 1m. 31}s. 

1-mile tandem, Class A—Butler and Caldw ell, 
Boston, won; Owen and Henshaw, New York, 2 
Goodmanand Brown, New York, 3. Time, Renage Pry 

Half-mile open, Class B—A. Gardiner, Chicago, 
won; F. H. Allen, Springfield, Mass, 2; F. J. 
Jenny, Utica, 3. Time, Im. 108s. 

1-mile open, Class B—E. C. Bald, Buffalo, won; 
F. J. Titus, New York, 2; F. H. Allen, Spring- 
field, Mass., 3. Time, 2m. 73s. 

2-mile National L. A. W. championship—Nat 
Butler, Boston, won; A. Gardiner, Chicago, 2; 
Cie Coulter, Toledo, 3. Time, 4m. 26s. 

Bald was in evidence on the second day, and 
he won the two principal events, one of them in 
a startling manner, right at the tape. The Bison’s 
victory in the two-thirds mile was very convinc- 
ing, but in the half-mile national championship, 
he got the decision from McDonald by the nar- 
rowest possible margin. 

Half-mile novice— E. W. Swanbrough, Denver, 
won; A. B. Wise, New York, 2. Time, Im. 163s. 

z- mile handicap, Class A_—W. A. Brown, New 
York, 60 yards, won; Louis Hunter, N. i: A, C., 
80 yards, eS Baldwin, Paterson, N. J., 3. 
Time, 2m. 218s. 

I-mile open, Class A—Tom Butler, Boston, won; 
H. G. Winters, Buffalo, 2; H. P. Mosher, Storm 
King, 3. Time, 2m. 8s. 
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Two-thirds mile, Class B—E. C. Bald, won; C. 
M. Murphy, 2; A. W. Porter, 3. Time, Im. 41s. 

Half-mile National L. A. W. Championship— 
E. C. Bald won; R. McDonald, 2; C. M. Murphy, 
3; Otto Ziegler, 4. Time, Im. 223s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—C. A. Church, Ches- 
ter, Pa., 140 yards, won; H. Davidson, Brantford, 
Ont., 120 yards, 2; M. Scott, Plainfield, N. J., 180 
yards, 3. Time, 4m. 252s. 

Coulter secured the one-mile race for B men 
on what was to have been the final day, but Bald 
landed the quarter-mile championship. An un- 
usual rain and hail storm brought the racing to 
an abrupt close, and the final of the 2-mile Class 
B handicap was put over until Monday. Sum- 
mary of the day: 

Two-thirds mile, Class A—C. M. Ertz, New York, 
won; Louis Hunter, N. J. A. C., 2; U.S. 
Paige, Brooklyn, 3. Time, Im. 50s. 

I-mile open, Class A—C. L. Leatherbury, 
Boston, won; H. E. Caldwell, Manchester, N. 
H.,2; W. G. Douglas, N. Y. A. C., 3. Time, 
2m. IIgs. 

Half-mile handicap, Class A—J. M. Baldwin, 
Paterson, 25 yards, won ; W. McCutcheon, 
Plainfield, 35 yards, 2; C. Spencer, Baltimore, 
30 yards, 3. Time, Im. "32 

1-mile open, Class BoC. R. Coulter won; A. 
D. Kennedy, 2; J. F. Barry, 3. Time, 2m. 8s. 

Quarter-mile National L. A. W. championship— 
E. C. Bald won; R. McDonald, 2 ; F. J. Jenny, 33 
Otto Ziegler, 4. Time, 332s. 

In addition to the final of the two-mile handi- 
cap, Class B, there were several other events put 
on programme for Monday, July 15th. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—B. B. Bird, St. Paul, 150 
yards, won; A. H. Barnett, Plainfield, 180 yards, 
2; J. Fred Barry, Syracuse, 120 yards, 3. Time, 
4m. 348s. 

Half-mile open, Class A—H. P. Mosher, Storm 
King, N. Y., won ; F. H. McCall, Denver, 2 ; W. 
E. Tenzler, Rockville, 3. Time, Im. 1438. 

1-mile, Class B—Arthur Gardiner, won ; Angus 
McLeod, 2; Fred J. Titus, 3. Time, 2m. 27}s. 

I-mile open, Class A—H. P. Mosher, Storm 
King, N. Y., won; Joe Harrison, Asbury Park, 
2; C. Hoefer, St. Paul, 3. Time. 2m. 29s. 

2-mile open, Class B—Fred J. Titus, won ; 
Harry H. Maddox, 2; J. F. Barry, 3. Time, 
5m. 304s. 

1-mile open to Class A winners of the meet— 
Joe Harrison, Asbury Park, won ; H. P. Mosher, 
Storm King, N. Y., 2; W. A. Brown, New York, 
3. Time, 2m. I4s. 

The National Circuit line, after the week’s 
vacation, was resumed at Williamsport, Pa., 
July 23d, when the following were the prize 
winners : 

I-mile novice, Class A—L. M. Laux won. 
Time, 2m. 383s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Arthur Gardiner 
won; C. M. Murphy, 2; Frank J. Jenny, 3. 
Time 1m. 8s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—W. De Cardy, 75 
yards, won ; C. M. Murphy, 25 yards, 2 ; Monte 
Scott, 80 yards, third. Time, 4m. 46s. 

I-mile open, Class A, final heat—Gstalder 
won ; Crouse, 2 ; Moore, 3. Time, 2m. 372s. 

1-mile open, Class B—Arthur Gardiner won ; 
Otto Ziegler, 2; C. R. Coulter, 3. Time, 2m. 
254s. 

7 mile handicap, Class A—Gstalder, 100 yards, 
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won ; S. E. Speaker, 130 yards, 


2; A. Lester 
Sheffer, Bellefonte, 75 yards, 3; A. Audet, 130 


yards, 4. Time, 5m. 6s. 





W. DeCardy, 2; C. R. Coulter. 3. Time 453s. 

2-mile open, Class B—C. M. Murphy won ; 
Arthur Gardiner, 2; C. R. Coulter, 3. Time, 
5m. 39}s. 

5-mile Demorest cup, Class A—A. Audet won 
in 13m. 342s. 

At Steubenville, O., July 25th, a high wind pre- 
vented fast time. Bald defeated Gardiner in the 
mile, but the judges gave the race to the Chica- 
goan. Summary 

Half-mile open, Class B—Gardiner won ; Mad- 
dox, 2; L. C. Johnson, 3; Brown, 4; Jenny, 5. 
Time, Im. 14s. Bliss and Cooper also ran. 

1-mile open, Class B—Gardiner won ; Bald, 2; 
L. C. Johnson, 3; Murphy 4; Phillips, 5. Time, 
2m. 144s. Ziegler, L. A, Callahan, Titus, Bliss, 
MacDonald, Barrett and Brown also ran, in order 
named. 

3-mile lap, Class B—Monte Scott, 9 points, won; 
Titus and DeCardy, each 7 points, 2; Sims, 5 
points, 3; Maddox, 4 points, 4. Time, '8m. Is. 

Newark, O., had races July 26th. The sum- 
mary : 

1-mile, 2:10 class, Class B—Cooper won; Eddy, 
2; L. A. Callahan, 3. Time 2m. 48}s. 

Half-mile open, Class A—F. C. Schrein won; 
E. D. McKeon, 2; F. Mundhenck, 3. Time, 1m. 
I2s. 

1-mile handicap, Class A—McKeon, 30 yards, 
won ; Schrein, scratch, 2; A. Bellis, scratch, 3. 
Time, 2m. 148s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Ziegler, won; Bald, 
2; Gardiner, 3. Time, Im. 142s. 

1-mile open, Class A—Schrein, won; P. W. Klin- 
ger, 2; McKeon, 3. Time, 2m. 35s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Kiser, 90 yards, won; 
Eddy, 120 yards, 2; Sims, 40 yards, 3. Time, 
2m. 73s. 

1-mile open, Class B—Murphy, 1; Bald, 2; 
Gardiner, 3. Time, 2m. 9}s. 

July 27th, at Columbus, O., Gardiner scored 
over Bald in the mile. Summary : 

1-mile open, Class A—E. D. McKeon won; Fred 
Mundhenck, 2; P. W. Klinger, 3. Time, 2m, 25s. 

1%-mile handicap, Class B—Eddy, 120 yards, 
won; Earl Kiser, 90 yards, 2; Monte Scott, 80 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 294s. 

1-mile, 2:40 class, Class A—Fred Mundhenck, 
won ; W. J. Klinger, 2; E. C. Kimball, 3. Time, 
2m. 452s 

1-mile open, Class B—Gardiner won; Bald, 2; 
Titus, 3. Time, 2m. 284s. 

1%-mile handicap, Class A—E. D.McKeon, 30 
yards, won; W. J. Klinger, scratch, 2; Fred 
Mundhenck, "40 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 453s. 

3-mile state championship, Class A—Schrein 
won; W. J. Klinger, 2; Ellis, 3. Time, 8m. 58}s. 

2-mile open, Class B—Murphy won; L. C. 
Johnson, 2; Scott, 3. Time, 5m. 44}s. 

2% -mile handicap, Class A—E. D. McKeon, 50 
yards won; F. Bigelow, 30 yards, 2; R. Lind- 
mueller, 30 ‘yards, 3- Time, 5m. 532s 

At Mansfield, O., July 29th, the iad from Chi- 
cago again vanquished the Bison. Summary: 

I-mile novice, Class A—B. W. Rambo won. 
Time, 2m. 263s. 

1-mile open, Class A—W. J. Klinger won; F. 
C. Schrein, 2; Ed Smith, 3. Time, 2m. 303s. 























1-mile open, Class B—Gardiner, won ; Bliss, 2; 
Bald, 3. Time, 2m. 7$s. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—Lafeat, 160 yards, 
won; Wood, 240 yards, 2; Smith, 180 yards, 3. 
Time, 4m. 38]s. 

Half-mile unicyle—Black 
Time, 2m. 22s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Titus won; Brown. 
2; Ziegler, 3. Time, 1m. 6s. 

5-mile ag m, Class A—J. F. Steele, 400 
yards, won ; Lee Field, 330 yards, 2; Ferd White, 
400 yards, 3. Time, 12m. Is. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—Johnson, 80 yards, 
won; Murphy, 40 yards, 2; Rigby, 100 yards, 3. 
Time, 4m. 38s. 

Dayton was another city in the Ohio loop, and 
10,000 people saw the races, July 30th. Summary: 

z-mile novice, Class A—W. H. Osterhaus won. 
Time, 2m. 234s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Otto Ziegler won; 
Thomas Cooper, 2; A. McLeod, 3. Time,1Im. 73s. 

1-mile handicap, Class A—S. R. Leathers, 130 
yards, won. Time, 2m. 31s. 

1-mile tandem, Class - H. Van Herik and 
John Lund won; L. C. Johnson and F. B. Rigby, 2 
Time, 2m. 26$s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—F. J. Titus, 30 yards, 
won; A. McLeod, 80 yards, 2; L. T. Johnson, 80 
yards, 3- Time, 4m. 324s. 

Quarter-mile open, Class A—Fred Schrein 
won. Time 335s. 

2-mile lap, Class B—C. M. Murphy won; Monte 
Scott, 2; L. C. Johnson, 3. Time, 4m. 483s. 

1-mile open, Class A; flying start—Fred Schrein 
won. Time, 2m. 29}s. 

1-mile open, Class ‘8; flying start—A. Gardiner 
won; E. C. Bald, 2; A. J. Brown, 3. Time, 
2m. 9}s 

Over 8,000 people saw the races at Wauseon, 
Ohio, August 2d. Summary: 

Half-mile open, Class A—Barney Oldfield 
won in Im. Ils. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Ray McDonald won; 
Otto Ziegler, 2; Frank Rigby, 3, Time, 2m. 193s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Murphy, 20 yards, 
won; Titus, 30 yards, 2; Kiser, 90 yards, 3. 
Time, 2m. 134s. 

1-mile open, Class A—Barney Oldfield won; 
W. J. Klinger, 2; P. W. Klinger, 3. Time, 2m. 
3555: 

4? mile, 2:15 class, Class B—Maddox won; Kiser, 
2; Sims, 3. Time, 2in. 4I}s. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—Barney Oldfield, 60 
yards, won; W. C. Emmick, 100 yards, 2; M. 
Hochstetter, 80 yards, 3. Time, 5m. 7s. 

I-mile open, special, Class B, paced—Titus 
won; Murphy, 2; Bald, 3; Ziegler, 4. Time, 
2m. I10%s. 

Toledo enjoyed some good racing, August 3d, 
and the ‘‘Cannon Ball” showed that he was 
himself again, landing two races in good style. 
Summary: 

Half-mile open, Class B—Murphy won; Kiser, 
2; Ziegler, 3; Gardiner, 4. Time, 1m. 6§s. 

Half-mile open, Class A—Klinger won; Old- 
field, 2; Kruger, 3; McKeon, 4. Time, 1m. 173s. 

I- mile handicap, Class B—Cooper, 80 yards, 
won; Rigby, 70 yards, 2; Titus, 30 yards, 3; 
Sims, 40 yards, 4. Time, 2m. 283s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—Cooper, 150 yards, 
won; Johnson, 90 yards, 2; Titus, 50 yards, 3; 
Van Herik, 170 yards, 4. Time, 4m. 41s. 


won; Keator, 2. 
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1-mile open, Class A—Oldfield won; McKeon, 
2; Lindmueller, 3; Laskey, 4. Time, 2m. 17}s. 
Quarter-mile open, Class B—Bald won; Bliss, 23 


Cabanne, 3; Rigby, 4. Time, 32s. 

1-mile open, Class B—Bald won; Titus, 2; 
Ziegler, 3; Bliss, 4. Time, 2m. 17s. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—Kruger, 140 yards, 
won; Lonsway, 100 yards, 2; Norman W. Church, 
Toledo, 160 yards, 3; Laskey, 80 yards, 4 
Time, 4m. 185s. 

At Fort Wayne, Ind., August 5th. Bald twice 
won the mileopen. The results were as follows: 

1-mile novice—A. Greenick, Fort Wayne, won; 
Time, 2m. 42¢$s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—L. C. Johnson, 50 
yards, won; W. DeCardy, 100 yards, 2; T. Cooper, 
70 yards, 3. Time, 2m. IIgs. 

Half-mile open, Class A—O. Goff, Fort Wayne, 
won. Time, 1m. 64s. 

I-mile, Class A, district championship—W. 
Peltier, Fort Wayne, won. Time, 2m. 20s. 

2-mile lap, Class B—F. J. Titus won; F. B. 
Rigby, 2; Monte Scott, 3. Time, 5m. 82s. 

I-mile open, Class A—M, Black, Fort Wayne, 
won. Time, 2m. 22s. 

1-mile open, Class B—E. C. Bald won; C. B. 
Coulter, 2; A. Gardiner, 3. Time, 2m. 17s. 
Exceeded the time limit, and a run over was 
ordered and was won by E. C. Bald, C. M. Murphy, 
2; A. Gardiner, 3. Time, 2m. g}s. 

1-mile handicap, Class A--M. Black, Fort 
Wayne, scratch, won. Time, 2m. 16}s. 

Half-mile open, Class B_T. Cooper won; 
Raymond McDonald, 2; L. D. Cabanne, 3. Time, 
Im. 103s. 

August 7th the circuit contingent was at South 
Bend, Ind., and Bald was first across the tape in 
two events. Summary: 

I-mile open, Class B—Bald won; 
Murphy, 3; Keyser, 4. Time, 2m. 5s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Bald won; Ziegler, 2; 
MacDonald, 3; Gardiner, 4. Time, Im. IIs. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Brown, 80 yards, 
won; Good, 120 yards, 2; DeCardy, 90 yards, 3; 
Van Herrick, 120 yards, 4. Time, 2m. §s 

2-mile handicap, Class B—Cabanne, 75 yards, 
won; L. C. Johnson, 70 yards, 2; Cooper, 120 
yards, 3; Keyser, 120 yards, 4. Time, 4m. 37;s. 

Chicago had a very successful tournament, 
August 9th and roth, and the attendance on both 
days was large. On Friday, in the mile open, 
Bald reduced the world’s competition record to 
Im. §81s., which is one-fifth second better than 
the Waltham figures of Johnson. The Bison came 
the last quarter unpaced, while Johnson, in his 
mile, was escorted all the way to the tape bya 
quadruplet. The pacing at Chicago was contrib- 
uted by a triplet, manned by Levy, Holmes and 
Githens. In the five mile race, C. M.. Murphy 
went two miles under record, but Titus won the 
race. Summary: 
1-mile open, Class B—Bald won; Murphy, 2; 
Cooper, 3. Time, 1m. 581s. L. C. Johnson, 
Kennedy, Brown and Coulter also ran. 

5-mile open, Class B—Titus won; Murphy, 2; 
Scott, 3. Time, rom. 444s. Maddox, Cabanne, 
Macdonald, Maxwell, Dasey, Patterson, Decardy 
and Coulter also ran. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—J. A. Maxwell, 175 
yards, won; Bliss, 130 yards, 2; Orlando L. Ste- 
phens, Ottumwa, Iowa, 250 yards, 3. Time, 
4m. 244s. 


Titus, 2; 
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On Saturday Bald won his heat in the third of a 

mile open in 39}s., which is one-fifth under the 
previous record. Gardiner took the one-mile 
unpaced in 2m. gs., which was one-fifth second 
better than Titus could do. Summary: 

1-mile handicap, Class B—A. I. Brown, 80 
yards, won; G. A. Maxwell, 90 yards, 2; Tom 
Cooper, 70 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 8s. 

One-third mile open—Bald won; Cooper, 2; 
Cabanne, 3. Time, 42}s. Brown, Murphy, Wells 
and Coulter also ran. 

1-mile unpaced, Class B—Gardiner won; time, 
2m. 9s. Titus, 2; time, 2m. 91s. Maddox, 3; 
time, 2m. 10s. 

During the meet at Asbury Park several con- 
ferences took place between committees from 
the L. A. W. and the Cycle Board of Trade. The 
outcome was that the League assumed control of 
professional racing. This alliance between the 
League and the Trade is not looked upon with 
universal favor. 

Already there is talk regarding the next presi- 
dent for the L. A. W., but candidates are not very 
numerous. An attempt made to induce ex-Gov- 
ernor William E. Russell, of Massachusetts, to 
stand for the office was declined by the illustrious 
young politician, on the ground that he would not 
have the time necessary to a proper conduct of 
the office. George A. Perkins, of Massachusetts, 
the present first vice-president, is also a candidate. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


If Isaac B. Potter, of New York, did not havea 
suit pending against the national body, he would 
be a very hard man to beat. His superb work 
in again putting the New York State division at 
the head of the list has resulted in his renomina- 
tion for chief consul for another year. Vice- 
Consul Underhill and Secretary-Treasurer Bull 
will also be continued in office. 

Syracuse, Toledo, Louisville and Cleveland are 
out for the next L. A. W. meet, and Brooklyn 
thinks some of entering the field. Boston stands 
on her dignity, and will not strive for the honor 
as she did last year, simply saying that the League 
will be well entertained if it votes to hold forth 
in the City of Culture in 1896. Syracuse and 
Toledo seem to be the most formidable candi- 
dates, but it is too early to hazard a guess. 

‘Minneapolis, Minn., intends to do something 
notable in the way of a demonstration awheel on 
the evening of September 11th, the date being 
included in the week during which the State Fair 
will be in progress. The Commercial Club is 
arranging for a carnival night, and the wheel 
will be the principal feature in the festivities. At 
least 5,000—and possibly double that number— 
are expected to be in the procession, which will 
pass over the principal asphalt streets. T[lumina- 
tions and fireworks will add to the brilliancy of 
the occasion. 

A. G. BATCHELDER. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TELARTOGRAPH. 


Now and again during the past five years 
notices have appeared of a method of photog- 
raphy at long distances, and, while the photo- 
graphic journals were cautious both as to facts and 
expectations, the lay press, as usual, untrammeled 
by knowledge, led its readers to believe that the 
time had almost come when one might pose be- 
fore an instrument in San Francisco, or the anti- 
podes for that matter, and, quick as thought, 
have his portrait flashed along the wire to New 
York. 

Mr. N. S. Amstutz, of Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
magician who was to work such wonders, but I 
doubt whether even the proverbial enthusiasm of 
the inventor ever carried him so far. What he 
has done is pretty clearly shown in a recent 
illustrated article in the Scientific American, and 
although it falls far short of the general expecta- 
tion, it may, by-and-by, be turned to practical 
account. 

The ELECTRO-ARTOGRAPH, according to the in- 
ventor, PICTORIAL TELEGRAPH, according to Zhe 
Photographic Times, but better, in my opinion, as 
more correctly descriptive, the TELARTOGRAPH 
isa union of the telegraph and phonograph by 
which photographs in relief may be transmitted 
from one place to another for any reasonable dis- 
tance along a single wire. Twoinstruments, oneat 
each end of the line, include cylinders that are made 
torevolve synchronously. The relief, made from an 
ordinary negative by the swelled gelatine process 
is wound round the cylinder of the transmitting in- 
strument, and has resting on its surface a stylus 

connected with a lever, the varying motion of 
which transmits currents of electricity of varying 
degrees of intensity. When the cylinders are in 
motion every rise and fall of the transmitting 
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stylus caused by the varying thicknesses of the 
relief, is reproduced in the stylus or cutting tool, 
a V shaped diamond point, of the receiving in- 
strument, which, as it, like the transmitting 
stylus, moves in the direction of a fine spiral, 
makes on the wax or other suitable material with 
which the cylinder is covered, a series of fine 
lines varying in depth and breadth according to 
the lights and shades of the picture. 

The work, once started, goes on automatically, 
and when complete, it is only necessary to make 
an electrotype from the cylinder and mount it 
ready for the press. There is still room for im- 
provement, but enough has been done to warrant 
the belief that it will soon be possible for a photo- 
graph ofany particular happening on the afternoon 
in one day in London, to be transmitted to San 
Francisco in time to appear in the newspapers 
the following morning. 

Washing is one of the operations that is still not 
properly understood by many. Quite recently I 
read in one of the photographic journals an ar- 
ticle by one who is generally regarded as an au- 
thority, in which, speaking of washing negatives, 
he says “long washing is injurious, if a negative 
is allowed to soak for four or five hours, with an 
occasional changing of the water, it will be quite 
free from hypo.” Four or five hours soaking in 
water, especially in very warm weather, is abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and cannot fail to seriously 
injure the gelatine films of both negatives and 
prints. I have notin my collection a single nega- 
tive or print that has suffered from insufficient 
washing and hardly one that has lain in water 
longer than forty minutes. Not having running 
water, I lay the negatives, face up, in the dishes 
in which they were developed, or three (7x5) ina 
12x10 tray and give them eight changes, with five 
minutes between each; and #/ after that there 























be any hypo remaining it is so infinitesimal that 
the starch iodide test fails to detect it; and too 
little to interfere with the permanence of either 
negative or print. 

Ihave spoken of metol before, and now, after 
two years’ constant employment, think it deserves 
further notice, not only because the longer I use 
it, the better I like it, but also because recent 
wanderings amongst photographers show that it 
has, or at least is slowly but surely displacing all 
its competitors. It possesses all the virtues of 
all the others, in addition to some that are pe- 
culiar to itself, and has none of their vices. It 
lends itself with equal readiness to the produc- 
tion of the most delicate transparency, or the 
perfect opacity essential to the best quality of 
process work, and is therefore the best ‘‘all round” 
developer that has as yet been introduced. In 
the crystalline state it is apparently unchangeable; 
at least some that I have had for eighteen months 
is exactly as when I got it, and is so easily soluble 
that it may be added in the dry state to the solu- 
tion of sulphite and carbonate just before use ; 
while in solution it keeps so well that a stock 
solution made four months ago is still of a pale 
straw tint and as active as ever. Even in the 
diluted state, and after several negatives have 
been developed in it, it remains colorless or 
almost so for several weeks, and may be em- 
ployed over and over again. This latter, however, 
is a virtue that I care little for. Quality is of 
more importance than quantity, and if a negative 
is not worth the special treatment indicated by 
the nature of the subject, which includes of course 
the relative proportions of the developing ma- 
terial employed, it is not worth developing at all. 
During all the time that I have employed metol 
I have not found it necessary to materially alter 
the formula first adopted, and reproduce it here 
for the benefit of those who may not have seen 
it. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


To make a normal developer, take two drachms 
each of A and B, and an equal quantity of water. 
A normal developer is to be employed only where 
the exposure is known to be about correct, and 
for subjects without grea contrasts of lights and 
darks ; and for negatives in which ordinary grada- 
tion is aimed at. For known under exposures, or 
where the lights are predominant, such as por- 
traits with white dresses, A should be reduced to 
one, or even to half adrachm to the ounce ; while 
for over exposure or subjects flat or wanting in 
contrast, it should be increased to three or three 
and a half drachms and B reduced correspond- 
ingly. In the latter cases the addition of from one 
to two grains of potassium bromide is also of 
advantage. For the development of bromide 
paper and lantern slides I sometimes employ the 
normal solution, but think that on the whole it is 
better to dilute it with half its bulk of water. 
Metol has been accused of having a tendency to 
produce sores on the fingers, and constitutional 
disturbances to those who have their fingers 
much in the solution, similar to those known to 
be caused by alkaline bichromates. It may be so 
in the case of certain idiosyncrasies, but I have 
never seen a case of it. Nor, if it be so, need it be 
an objection to its use, as by using a quill, tooth- 
pick, or anything of that kind to raise the plate 
from the solution the fingers need never touch it. 
It is somewhat strange that while the best 
professional photographers in other lands and a 
few of those on this side are adopting pigment or 
platinum, the great majority of American photog- 
raphers are still wedded to the inartistic glossi- 
ness of the so-called ‘aristo,” but perhaps, for 
at least a large proportion of the work sent out it 
is better so, as the sooner they fade the better. 
Few of the portraits have any claim to pictorial 
qualities, and most perpetuate fashions in dress 
that, while hardly seemly during their reign, be- 
come simply hideous as soon as they are dis- 
placed. Ihave an idea that a man’s work may 
be pretty accurately judged by the printing 
method he employs. A high gloss, however 
vulgar, may compensate to a certain extent for a 
poor and fugitive print, but he who knows his 
work to be worth preserving will not risk his 
reputation on silver in any of its forms. 
Jay SEE. 


ROD AND GUN. 


A. 
Metol 100 grains 
Sodium sulphite 400 «“ 
Water 8 ounces 
B 
Sodium carbonate 320 grains 
Water 8 ounces. 
SHOOTING. 


Not many days ago I happened to witness a 
series of sweeps at one of the popular country 
clubs. The contestants were, of course, gentle- 
men amateurs, and most of them were very 
good trap-shots. Rapid-fire system, thoroughly 
screened traps and an admirable background 
for affording a clear view of the flying targets 

- left little to be desired. Of the five men com- 
peting, four held their guns at their shoulders 
ready for firing, when they called “ pull,” while 
one man followed the old method of keeping the 
stock below the elbow till he gave the word. He 
stood up to his work like a sportsman should ; 
he was very quick ; he handled his gun as a man 
would handle it in the field, and he was a red-hot 
second in three fifteen-bird races. 

Now, while two of the gun-to-shoulder men 
actually beat him one bird in the series, he was, 
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in my opinion at least, the best shot in the party. 
The gun-to-shoulder men had one thing less to 
do than he had—they were ready to fire the in- 
stant the target was thrown; yet, with the ad- 
vantage of their method of holding, they had all 
they could do to win. I carefully watched the 
man who held his gun down, and saw him missa 
couple of birds, because in both instances his 
n did not come to shoulder exactly right. Had 
is rivals held their guns as he did, he would 
probably have won every sweep. What I saw 
set me to figuring, and I’ve come to the conclusjon 
that the gun-to-shoulder position is out of place 
in matches between gentlemen amateurs. It may 
answer for a lot of professionals, or semi-pro- 
fessionals, in races where straight scores and 
big scores have a trade value in addition toa 
mortgage on first money, but it is not calculated 
to improve the field shooting of a gentleman 
sportsman. 





KENNEL. 


In the field men don’t go hunching around with 
their guns in firing position, anda man has to do 
something more than squint along a rib and pull 
a trigger. I don’t believe that the four men I 
saw could bring their guns swiftly and smoothly 
to shoulder fifteen times in succession, and do it 
just right every time. 

If trap-shooting for amateurs is to be what it 
should be, a combination of amusement with 
practice for field-shooting, then the amateurs 
cannot bar the gun-to-shoulder method too soon. 
‘‘But,” one may say, ‘‘it helps straight scores.” 
Well, ’spose it does, why lose useful practice for 
the sake of straight scores? If you're in it for 
the sport and the practice and not for the money, 
why be sokeen? Six out of fifteen in the field 
may represent better shooting than does a 
straight string at the traps under the gun-to- 
shoulder rule. If there’s to be nothing in the 
skillful handling of the gun in bringing it to the 
firing position, why not just sit in an easy chair 
with the gun in position and blaze away. That 
would be more comfortable than standing. 

In truth, there is a good deal in the bringing of 
a gun rapidly and just right to the shoulder, and 
the ability to do this is too valuable in field- 
shooting to be discouraged in trap-practice. There 
is almost as much in the arm movements with 
the gun as there is in the casting of a fly. Who'd 
want to fish with flies if their use did not demand 
a certain skill in wielding the rod ? 


Mr. Fred. Hoey, the well-known trap shot, re- . 


turned last month from an extended Continental 
raid. Last January it was arranged that Hoey 
and three other cracks should compose a Big 
Four, to tackle the crack shots of Europe upon 
theirown ground. The original scheme failed to 
go through, and Hoey determined to go it alone. 
This was rather a bold venture for so young a 
shot, but results prove that the American was 


quite able to hold his own with the cream of the 
foreign talent, which, by the way, includes among 
its most famous shots a number of men who are 
professionals in everything but name. 

Hoey began well by winning a number of fat 
sweeps at the grounds of the London Gun Club. 
Later, at Monte Carlo, he made a great showing 
in the opening shoot, dividing first and second 
money in a field of fifty-two, which included such 
men as Roberts, Viscount Quellex, Drevon, 
Gervai, Journu, Mittichinie and Trautmadorf. 
Hoey’s chance for the Grand Prix du Casino ap- 
peared rosy, but his form suddenly failed, and he 
dropped out of the big event. For some days 
his bad streak stuck to him, but he eventually 
rounded to and captured the Prix Supplementaire 
and also divided the Prix d’Appollon handicap. 
After reaching Rome he struck a winning streak, 
and bagged a lot of medals and other plunder. 
In a match with Signor Randi, he grassed fifty 
birds straight, thus doing in Rome a bit better 
than Romans usually do. He won the Prix 
Auberpine at Aix-le-Baines, and divided the 
Grand Prix. Taken all-in-all, he had his full share 
of the fun. It was not his first experience with 
European birds, as he was over in 1891. By this 
time he has presumably got a practical working 
idea of the difficulties which beset the American 
aspirant for the coveted glory of Monte Carlo, 
which have heretofore baffled the best men from 
this side the water. He will probably try again 
next season, and as he is young, healthy, anda 
non-believer in the soothing virtues of fizz and 
cigars, he is apt to be a dangerous man in the 
hottest kind of company, and he may yet capture 
the big prize for which Captain Money, George 
Work, Carroll Livingston, Oakleigh Thorne, Edgar 
Murphy, C. A. Macalister, R. S. Welch, and other 
dead shots have tried in vain, 

E, W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


The California Stakes, open to all greyhounds 
at $5 each, with $205 added, was the greatest 
event of the kind the State has known. Seventy- 
six dogs were entered and the average quality 
was unusually good. In the final, Mr. T. J. Cronin’s 
bd. w. d. Skyball (Jno. Mitchell-Molly H.) beat 
Mr. B. Dougherty’s f. d. Flying Buck (imp. Royal 
Crest-Daisy), and won. The Consolation Stakes 
had twenty-eight entries. The winner was Mr. 
T. Coxe’s bd. w. d. Sam, with Mr. T. J. Cronin’s 
w. bk. b. Best Trump, runner-up. 

When the Ladies’ Kennel Association was 
formed in England, last winter, it was very 
doubtful if it would prove a success. Last 
month the first show was held at Ranelagh, and, 
while the affair was certainly successful in the 
matters of attendance, number and quality of 
entries, etc., it showed that new women are not 
very dangerous rivals of old men in running a 
dog show. Managers, judges and exhibitors 
were all women. 

Montreal Kennel Association’s first show was 
successful enough to justify its promotors in at- 
tempting a regular annual. 

The Eastern Field Trial Club’s Derby has forty 
entries, of which 29 are English setters and I1 
pointers. 

The bench show recently held by the Ohio 
Humane Society cleared $600, which will be 


utilized in the establishment of a farm for the 
care of dogs captured by the dog-catchers of 
Cincinnati. 

The crack American-bred collie, Roslyn Wilkes, 
owned by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, was drowned 
in a pond. It is said that an affection of the 
heart was responsible for the death of this cx- 
cellent animal. 

The events of the National Trials (English) re- 
sulted as follows: Pointer Puppy Stakes—First, 
Mr. Walker’s Whist; second, Mr. Beck’s Danuy 
Dick; third, Col. Cote’s Conrad. All-Age Stakes, 
pointers and setters—Pointers, Mr. Bishop’s 
Polly Pedro; setters, Mr. Llewellin's Bruce Wind- 
‘em; final, Bruce Wind’em. Setter Puppy Stakes 
—First, Mr. Mawson’s Leo of Bromfield; second, 
Mr. Lowe’s Squire of Kippen; third, Mr. Lons- 
dale’s Ightfield Rella. Brace Stakes—First, Mr. 
Bishop’s Sweep the Green and Danger of Salop; 
second, Mr. Lonsdale’s Durham Daisy and Dur- 
ham Di. International Championship Stakes— 
First, Mr. Lonsdale’s Durham Daisy; second, 
Mr. Humphrey’s (pointer) Bonny Dan of Cold- 
hill; third, Mr. Austin’s Ben Sullivan; fourth, 
Mr. Pilkington’s (pointer) Woolton Druid. 

The fourth show of the Pacific Kennel Club, 
at San Francisco, was the best yet held by the 
club. Nearly all of the 351 entries were benched, 
and the quality of the various classes was above 
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the average. 
all classes. 

Entries for the Continental Autumn Derby, to 
be run in quail next November, at Newton, N. C., 
number 54, of which 32 are English setters and 
22 pointers. The International Derby, to be run 
in November, near Chatham, Ont., has 27 entries, 
20 English setters and 7 pointers. Among the 
pointers are two English dogs from the kennels 
of A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale, Esq. 

Sportsmen are agitating for a National Dog 
Protective Association. Anything that will prop- 
erly protect dogs is a good thing, and worthy of 
being vigorously pushed. 

The latest canine candidate for popular favor 
is the long-haired dachshund, which appears to 
labor under the disadvantages of the cocker, 
added to those of the dachshund. 

Manitoba Field Trial Club’s Derby scored a 
best on record in the matter of entries, which 
include 42 English setters, 1 Irish, and 15 pointers. 

Among important bench shows for the month 
are: Industrial Exhibition Bench Show, Toronto, 
Canada, September 9th to 13th; Rhode Island 
Fair Association Bench Show, Providence, R. L., 
September 17th to 20th; Orange County Fair’s 
Show, Newburg, N. Y., September 17th to 20th ; 
Montreal Kennel Association, Montreal, Canada, 


John Davidsen did the judging in 
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September 17th to 20th; Omaha Kennel Club, 
Omaha, Neb., September 18th to 21st; New Eng- 
land Kennel Club’s Terrier Show, Boston, Mass., 
September 24th to 27th. 

Coming field trials include the Continental 
Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials (chickens), 
Morris, Man., September 2d; Manitoba F. T. C. 
(chickens), Morris, Man., September roth; North- 
western F. T. C. Champion Stakes, to be run at 
conclusion of Manitoba Club’s trials ; New Eng- 
land F. T. C., Assonetneck, Mass., October 29th; 
International F. T. C., sixth annual, Mitchel’s 
Bay, near Chatham, Ont., November 5th; United 
States F. T. C., autumn trials, Newton, N. C., 
November 7th; National Beagle Club’s trials, 
Hempstead, L. I., November 11th; Eastern F. T. 
C., Newton, N. C., November 18th; Continental 
F. T. C., Newton, N. C., November 25th; North- 
western Beagle Club, Columbus, Wis., October 
22d; New England Beagle Club, Oxford, Mass., 
November 5th; Irish Setter Club’s trials, High 
Point, N. C., December 2d. 

Mr. Noel Money has imported three Welsh fox- 
hounds from the Llangibby pack. 

Twenty-four English setters and 23 pointers, of 
the vintage of ’94, are entered for the U. S. F. T. 
Club’s Derby. 

Damon, 


LOFT. 


The new loft which Theo. P. Green, Wood- 
bury, N. J., has been building was offered to 
public inspection a short time back, and it is 
the general expression that it could not be im- 
proved. The building is 24 by 20 feet and 24 
feet high; the roof sloping on four sides from 
the cupola or ventilator. It is two stories high 
and has an abundance of windows. Each story 
is divided into half for lofts above the store 
room and loft below. The entrancé is through 
the store room, the stairs leading from this to 
the upper story. Both inside lofts open into an 
immense wired-in area and there the breeders 
and other prisoner will be kept. The loft over 
the store room will be given to youngsters and to 
such of the old birds as can be settled. The 
floor of the lower stories is of Jersey sand made 
very compact; of the lofts above it is of boards 
well covered with sand. Running water is in 
every compartment. The bath basins are tins— 
four feet across, sloping to a two-inch pipe at the 
centre through which the waste water is carried 
away. In the centre of this tin isa shallow 
wooden tub about 24 inches across for the bath. 
The sloping tin prevents the floor being wetted 
in the splashing of the bath and gives the birds 
a lounging place. The nest places in all of the 
green lofts have always been up as near the 
ceiling as it is possible to get them, and in the 
new lofts this is the rule. These are simply 


LAWN 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF CANADA. 
The Canadian championship was decided July 
13th, at Niagara on the Lake, on the courts of 
the Queen’s Royal Hotel. W. A. Larned won 


the tournament and successfully challenged R. 
W. P. Matthews, defeating him in three sets. The 
following were the scores: 
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shelves, partitioned off and the little space where 
the nest pan stands witha front board. A few 
nest places 6n the floor are boxes with an opening 
in front covering a nest pan and space at the 
side for the growing youngster. Each nest shelf 
and nest place is well covered with sand. The 
wired-in area extends sixteen feet beyond the 
loft on two sides and is the height of the build- 
ing; is covered with strong half-inch wire net. 
All about thesides are shelves oralighting boards, 
and a support at the centre has circular shelves 
at intervals. This loft contains some of the 
most noted birds in the world. Among others, 
Darby, Joseph and Johanna each with 1183 miles 
distance ; George W, Childs, Public Ledger, S. O. 
Perry and St. Thomas, first to make 525 miles in 
the day; Missy, one of the six to break this 
record with greater distance; ‘‘The Garvier 
hen” and Wade, with record of 525 miles as 
youngsters ; Martha, sister of Sleepy, the hen 
with champion speed record ; the messengers in 
the Naval parade, Captain Chester, Lieut. Magill 
and others; the old time 500 milers Newberry, 
Theo., Col. Muckle Cresson, Charlotte, Fogel, D. 
Mills, Jr., and others and the Pensacola return of 
1894, J. Carter. The change of loft will prevent 
the birds of this loft taking part in the summer 
flying of this year and possibly stop work except 
in messenger service for this year. 
E. S. STARR. 


TENNIS. 


Preliminary round—W. A. Larned beat A. P. 
Hawse 6-0, 6-1; F. K. Ward beat A. S. Taylor 
6-0, 6-1; A. Fuller beat A. M. Pope 6-1, 6-3; A. 
E. Foote beat S. Griffin 6-3, 6-3. 

First round—Arthur Taylor beat C. Whitbeck 
7-5, 6-1; E. P. Fischer beat T. Whitbeck 6-0, 
6-2; W. G. Parker beat H. E. Avery 6-2, 6-0; 
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H. G. Mackenzie beat Pope 6-0, 6-4; Larned beat 
Ward 7-5, 6-2; A. E. Foote beat A. F. Fuller 6-2, 
6-1; J. P. Paret beat F. G. Anderson 6-4, 6-4; 
J. B. Read beat Talmage by default. 

Second round—E. P. Fischer beat Arthur Tay- 
lor 6-1, 6-2; W. A. Larned beat H. G. Mackensie 
6-1, 6-0; A. E. Foote beat W. G. Parker 6-4, 6-0; 
J. P. Paret beat J. B, Read by default. 

Semi-final—W, A. Larned beat E. P. Fischer 
6-4, 6-1; A. E. Foote beat J. P. Paret 6-4, 6-2. 

Final—W. A. Larned beat A, E. Foote 6-1, 6-4, 
6-2. 

Championship round—W. A. Larned (chal- 
+e a beat R. W. P. Matthews (holder) 6-2, 6-2, 

—6. 

Championship doubles, final—Fischer and Par- 
ker beat Larned and Foote 6-4, 5-7, 3-6, 6-1,6-2. 

Ladies’ championship, final—Mrs, Sydney Smith 
beat Miss Hague 4-6, 9-7, 8-6. 

Championship round — Mrs. Sydney Smith 
(challenger) beat Miss Osborne 3-6, 6-1, 6-3. 

Handicap, final round—F. K. Ward (owe half 
30) beat Arthur Taylor (scratch) 6-4, 6-0, 6-3. 


CHESTER HILL. 


The annual handicap of the Chester Hill Coun- 
try Club of Mount Vernon was won July 12th 
by J. V. Simpson, who defeated G. Fish 73-71. 
Each was at scratch. In doubles, Simpson and 
Fish (scratch) beat Rathbun and Kipp (scratch) 
72-09. . 

ENGLEWOOD. 


The results of the handicap played July 15th 
at the Englewood Field Club were as follows: 

Singles, final — Meserole (half fifteen) beat 
Blythe (half fifteen) 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s doubles, final— Gladwin and Homans 
(half fifteen) beat Borden and Duryea (scratch) 
6-3, 1-6, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

SEABRIGHT, 


The annual tournament of the Seabright Tennis 
Club was concluded July 2oth, by the challenge 
match between Larned, holder of the cup, and 
Howland, winner of the tournament. The former 
was successful in defending his title. In doubles, 
C. Hobart and Millett defeated Howland and 
Foote in a four set match. Scores: 

First round—R. Stevens beat J. M. Walton 6-2, 
6-0; J. Howland beat D. W. Candler 6-3, 8-6; 
Arthur Taylor beat H. Chatfield 6-2, 6-4; A. S. 
Taylor beat R. D, Graham 6-8, 6-3, 6-1. 

Second round—Stevens beat L. A. Billings 6-2, 
6-3; S.C. Millett beat A, S, Taylor 6-2, 7-5; J. 
Howland beat Arthur Taylor 6-3, 6-3. 

Third round—R. Stevens beat Millett 6-2, 6-4; 
J. Howland beat J. F. Talmage, Jr., 3-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

Final—J. Howland beat R, Stevens 7-5, 6-1, 
4-6, 6-3. 

Championship round—W. A. Larned (holder) 
beat J. Howland (challenger) 7-5, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2. 

Doubles, final round—Howland and Foote beat 
Hobart and Millett 3-6, 2-6, 7-5, 8-6, 2-2 unfin- 
ished. 

Played over July 22d—Hobart and Millett beat 
Howland and Foote 3-6, 8-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

ROCHESTER, 


A successful open tournament was heid at the 
grounds of the Rochester Tennis Club July 16th, 
17th and 18th, resulting in a brilliant victory for 
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Fritz K, Ward, the local expert, over E, P. Fischer, 
of New York. In doubles, Fischer and Paret 
were successful after a hard match with Ward 
and Avery. The concluding scores were : 

Semi-final round—E. P. Fischer beat W. M. 
Scudder 6-8, 6-4, 6-4; F. K. Ward beat J. P. 
Paret 6-2, 6-3. 

Final—F, K. Ward beat E. P. Fischer 7-5, 5-7, 
6-3, 6-1. 

Doubles, final—Fischer and Paret beat Ward 
and Avery 6-2, 6-8, 6-4, 6-1. 

Consolation final—L. E. Ware beat F. Hone 
4-6, 6-1, 6-0. 


LONGWOOD. 


The fifth annual tournament of the Longwood 
Cricket Club began July 22d, with fifty-one com- 
petitors. Hovey won the all-comers, defeating 
the champion R. D. Wrenn in the semi-final 
round. On July 27th the championship match 
was played in the presence of several hundred 
spectators. Larned, the holder of the cup, re- 
tained the honor by defeating Hovey in four close 
sets. The defeat of Wrenn was not unexpected, 
since his game this season has not reached cham- 
pionship form. In spite of defeat he wisely con- 
tinues to play in open events; a course never 
before pursued by an American champion. The 
excellent work of Larned places him as the lead- 
ing candidate for the all-comers at Newport, with 
Howland a close second. Scores: 

Preliminary round—W. S. Fitz beat W. D. Dex- 
ter 6-2, 2-6, 7-5, 6-4; C. R. Budlong beat E. K. 
McEnroe by default; G, W. Lee beat A. W. Jack- 
son 6-3, 6-0, 6-4; F. H. Hovey beat F. E. How- 
ard by default; J. H. Lee beat G. H. Heaton 8-6, 
6-1; J. De Jones beat G. F. Eames 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; 
J. H. Chase beat E. Day 6-4, 6-3, 6-2; J. Terry 
beat A. Walworth 6-4, 0-3, 6-2; W. L. Jennings 
beat W. G, Parker by default; J. P. Smith beat 
F. Clinton 6-2, 6-3, 4-6, 6-0; H. Foster beat E. 
L. Parker 6-0, 6-1, 6-4; W. K. Shaw beat A. L. 
Williston 6-0, 8-6, 6-3; W. M. Scudder beat S. 
Wise 6-2, 6-2, 6-1; J. P. Paret beat E. Stevens 
6-0, 9-7, 6-1; C. M. Rotch beat A. E. Foote by 
default; M. D. Whitman beat H. L. Ewer 6-1, 
6-1, 6-2; G. S, Keyes beat H. Bigelow 6-1, 6-1, 
6-0; W. E. Putnam, Jr., beat W. A. Jones 6-3, 
4-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4; L. E. Ware beat A. Wellington 
7-5, 0-0, 6-0, 

First round—W. Rabbeth beat H. E. Roseby 
by default ; R. D. Wrenn beat B. T. Merrill 6-0, 
6-0, 6-1; S. D. Read beat J. B. Read 6-4, 8-6, 
10-12, 6-3 ; C. R. Budlong beat W. S. Fitz 7-5, 
6-4, 6-1; F, H. Hovey beat G, W. Lee 6-2, 6-0, 
6-0 ; J. Terry beat J. H. Chase 4-6, 6-3, 1-6, 6-4, 
6-4; W. L. Jennings beat H. Foster 6-3, 8-6, 
6-2; J. P. Paret beat W. M. Scudder 1-6, 6-2, 
5-7, 6-4, 6-3 ; M, D. Whitman beat C. Rotch 6-0, 
6-1, 6-0; G. S, Keyes beat W. E, Putnam, Pie 
6-2, 6-3, 6-4; L. E. Ware beat W. Stackpole 6-0, 
6-2, 6-1; A. Codman beat C. G. Hinckley 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Second round—R. D. Wrenn beat W. Rabbeth 
6-0, 6-0, 6-0; C. R. Budlong beat S. D. Read 
6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3; F. H. Hovey beat J. De Jones 
6-0, 6-2, 6-0; J. Terry beat W. L. Jennings 1-6, 
8-6, 7-5, 7-5; J. P. Paret beat W. K. Shaw 7-5, 
7-5, 0-6, 7-5; M. D. Whitman beat G. S, Keyes 
6-3, 6-3, 7-5 ; L. E. Ware beat A. P. Hawes 9-7, 
6-3, 9-7; A. Codman beat F. Howard 1-6, 6-2, 
6-3, 6-4. 































1ird ae D. Wrenn beat C. R. Budlong 
7-5, 6-4, 6-8, 6-1; F. H. Hovey beat J. Terry 6-1, 
6-3, 6-1; M. D. hitman beat J. P. Paret 6-3, 
1-6, 4-6, 6- 2, 6 AP i. E. Ware beat A. Codman 
6-3, 3-6, 4-6, 6-2, 

Fourth rae F H. Hovey 
Wrenn 4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4; M. D. 
L. E. Ware 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1 A 

Final—F. H. Hovey, beat M. D. Whitman 6-0, 
6-2, 6-1. 

Challenge round —W. A. Larned (holder) beat 
F. H. Hovey (challenger) 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Consolation final round—A. L. Williston beat 
S. F. Wise 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 


Tl 
3 


beat R. D. 
Whitman beat 


SOUTH ‘ORANGE. 

The results of the annual Club Tournament of 
the South Orange Field Club played July 26th 
were as follows : 

Singles, ag Holcombe 
Miles 1-6, , 6—~2, 6-2 

“ci di et H. Ward beat F. N. 
(holder) 6-2, 6-1, 3-6, 3-6, 0-4. 

Doubles, final—G. H. Miles and R. M. Miles 
beat H. Ward and Stanley Ward 6-2, ‘6-3, 6-1. 


Ward beat G. H. 


Jessup 


BEDFORD PARK. 

The annual club tournament of the Bedford 
Park Tennis Club was finished July 29th with the 
following results . 

Final—W. Rosenbaum beat H. Fisher 7-5, 6-3, 
6-4. 

Doubles, final — Rosenbaum and Fisher beat 
W. Connell and D. Sands 6-2, 7-5, 2-6, 2-6, 6-4. 

Ladies’ singles, final—Miss Prout beat Miss 
Ehrlich 6-4, 8-6. 

Mixed doubles, 
Connell beat Miss Fliedner 
4-6, 14-12. 


final—Miss Smith and Mr. 
and Mr. Fisher 8-6, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


The ninth annual tournament for the cham- 
pionship of Long Island began July 30th at the 
grounds of the Meadow Club. Larned added 
another victory to his season’s record by defeat- 
ing J. Howland, winner of the tournament, 
thereby securing possession of the cup which he 
has held for the past two years. Scores: 

Preliminary round—C. R. Henderson beat H. 
Torrance, Jr., 7-5, 7-5, 8-6; J. Howland beat R. 
H. Palmer 6-1, 6-0; A. E. Foote beat E. H. 
Moefan, Jr., 6-3, 6-4; R. D. Wrenn beat E. H. 
Watlington 6-0, 6-0; J. F. Talmage, Jr., beat S. 
D. Bowers 4-6, 7-5; M. G., Chace beat H. 
Lord 6-2, 6-2. 

First round—aA. E. Foote beat S. T. Skidmore 
6-4, 6-4 ; M. G. Chace beat C. R. Henderson 7-5, 
6-3 ; J. Howland beat W. R. Betts 6-0, 6-3; R. 
D. Wrenn beat J. F, Talmage, Jr., 6-2, 2-6, 6-3. 

Second round—A. E. Foote beat R. D. Wrenn 
6-4, 6-8, 6-0 ; J. Howland beat M. G. Chace 7-5, 
6-1. 

Final—J. Howland beat A. E. 
6-2, 6-2. 

Championship round—W. A. 
Howland 8-6, 6-3, 5-7, 10-8. 

Doubles, preliminary round — Larned and 
Talmage beat Bartow and Bowers 6-1, 6-3; 
Terry and Torrance beat Betts and Moeran 1-6, 
6-2, 6-0. 

First round—Larned and Talmage beat Terry 
and Torrance 5-7, 6-0, 6-3 ; Howland and Foote 


0-3, 


Foote 0-6, 6-2, 


Larned beat J. 


beat Wrenn and Chace 5-7, 6-0, 6-4. 
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beat Larned and 


Final—Howland and Foote 
Talmage 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 


WENTWORTH, 


To the usual downpour whicn afflicts the 
tournament of the Newcastle Outing and Tennis 
Club was added a strong wind during many of 
the contests. On this account the matches were 
not of the highest order. One of the best con- 
tests was inthe semi-final between James Terry 
and M. D. Whitman, the latter winning, 8-6, 6-3, 


5-7, 10-8. In the final, August 3, Whitman met 
L, E. Ware and was defeated. Score: 6-4, 7-5, 


5-7, 8-6. The doubles went to Ware and 
Scudder who defeated Terry and Hinckley 6-4, 
4-6, 9-7, 6-4. The consolation prize was won by 
D. F. Davis. 

The match for the Orange-Plainfield cup was 
played July 31st at Mountain Station, N. J., on 
the courts of the Orange Lawn Tennis Club. 
Holcombe Ward defeated Frank Hague 6-2, 7-5, 
6-2. 

NORWOOD PARK. 

The ‘second annual invitation tournament held 
at Norwood Park, N. J., resulted as follows : 

August 5th—R. Stevens beat W. G, Parker6-o, 
6-2, 6-0; R. D. Wrenn beat A. E. Foote 2-6, 


‘6-4, 6-3, 6-3 ; M. G. Chace and J. Howland, two 


sets, all unfinished. 

August 6th—R. Stevens beat A. E. A. 3-4, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-3; W. A. Larned beat W. . Parker 
6-1, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5; M. G. Chace beat J. "Howland 


7-5; 6-4, 6 3; R. D. Wrenn beat W. A. Larned 
6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 

August 7th—R.D.Wrenn beat W.G. Parker 7-5, 
6-3, 6-1; M. G. Chace beat A. E. Foote 6-3, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-2 : R. Stevens and R. D. Wrenn, twosets, 


all unfinished. 
August 8th—R. Stevens beat M. G. Chace 6-2, 


8-6, 6-4; W. A. Larned beat A. E. Foote 6-2, 
0-6, 7-5, 7-5; M. G. Chace beat W. G. Parker 


6-0, 6-0, 6-0. 

August 9th—A. E. 
8-6, 4-3, default ; W. 
6-1, 6-0, 6-0; M. G. 
7-5; 5-7, 6-3, 6-1. 

August 10—R. D. Wrenn beat R. Stevens 6-4, 
6-3; W. A. Larned beat M. G. Chace 7-5, 8-6, 


Foote beat W. G. Parker 
A. Larned beat R. Stevens 
Chace beat R. D. Wrenn 


6-1. 
Standing of players: 
WON. LOST. wi IN. LOST. 
Larned 5 I Foote 2 4 
Wrenn 5 1 Parker I 5 
Chace 4 2 Howland fo} 6 
Stevens 


4 

Play off, August r2th—W. A. Larned beat R. D. 
Wrenn 6-3, 6-1, 12-10. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CHAMPIONSHIR. 

The annual tournament for the championship 
of New Hampshire began August 5th, at Centre 
Harbor, with twenty-five entries. On August 
8th the final was won by J. P. Paret, who de- 
feated A. L. Williston and successfully challenged 
H. G. Bixby, holder of the cup. The final scores 
were : 

Final—J. P. Paret beat A. L. Williston 2-6, 
3-6, 6-4, 9-7, 7-5. 

Championship round—J. P. Paret beat H. G. 
Bixby (holder) 7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 

Doubles, final — Williston and Jennings ‘beat 
Shaw and Wise 6-4, 6-1, 3-6, 4-6, 6-3. 
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THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The most interesting contest for the ladies’ 
championship ever witnessed in this country 
was played at the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
Wissahickon, Pa. It was in reality a con- 
test for supremacy between the three best lady 
players in the land: Miss Hellwig, the winner in 
’95, Miss Bessie Moore and Miss Juliette P. 
Atkinson. With very little difficulty Miss Moore 
and Miss Atkinson reached the final round. On 
Friday, June 28th, they met and after four spirited 
sets the match went to Miss Atkinson, who 
drove her opponent back repeatedly by aggres- 
sive play. The championship match, played June 
29th, was a veritable surprise. It was known 
that the players were well matched, but few 
thought that Miss Atkinson possessed such tennis 
qualities as she that day displayed. Miss Hellwig 
appeared a little nervous and unsteady, but the 
match was won by the remarkably swift and 
accurate strokes of her opponent. Certainly no 
previous holder of the ladies’ championship has 
shown betterability at match playing than the pres- 
ent champion. The doubles, as expected, went 
to Miss Hellwig and Miss Atkinson, and the latter 
won also the mixed doubles with Mr. E. P. Fischer. 

Scores: Preliminary—Miss Grace E. Booth 
beat Miss Slevin, 6-1, 5-7, 8-6; Miss Moore beat 
Miss Bankson, 6-1, 6-4; Miss Warren beat Miss 
Taylor 6-1, 6-1; Miss Kathleen Atkinson beat 
Miss Clark, 6-3, 6-2; Miss Juliette P. Atkinson 
beat Miss Neff by default. 

First round—Mrs. Wein beat Mrs. Elizabeth 
Taylor, 6-1, 6-2; Miss Bessie Moore beat Miss 
Grace Booth, 6-0, 6-2; Miss Kathleen Atkinson 
beat Miss Warren, 6-3, 6-2; Miss Juliette Atkin- 
son beat Miss Williams, 6-0, 6-4. 

Semi-final round—Miss Bessie Moore beat Mrs. 
Toulmin, 6-4, 6-4; Miss Juliette Atkinson beat 
Miss Kathleen Atkinson, 6-1, 6-4. 

Final—Miss Juliette P. Atkinson beat Miss Bes- 
sie Moore, 6-3, 7-5, 1-6, 6-0. 

Doubles: First round—Miss Moore and Miss 


ee) 


Williams beat Miss Stroud and Miss Morice, 6-1, 
6-2; Mrs. Beecroft and Miss Redfield beat Miss 
Warren and Miss Sayer, 6-3, 6-5; Mrs. Toulmin 
and Miss Bankson beat Miss Booth and Miss K. 
Atkinson, 6-3, 5-6, 6-4. 

Semi-final—Miss J. Atkinson and Miss Hell- 
wig beat Mrs. Beecroft and Miss Redfield, 6-0, 
6-0; Miss Moore and Miss Williams beat Miss 
Bankson and Mrs. Toulmin, 2-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Final—Miss Juliette Atkinson and Miss Hell- 
wigg beat Miss Moore and Miss Williams, 6-2, 6-1, 
12-10. 

Mixed doubles: First round—Miss K. Atkinson 
and Mr. Paret beat Miss Morice and Mr. Morice, 
6-1, 6-1; Miss Williams and Mr. Fielding bcat 
Miss Booth and Mr. Hood, 6-1, 6-3; Miss J. 
Atkinson and Mr. Fischer beat Miss Moore and 
Mr. Bartow, 6-1, 6-1; Miss Hellwig and Mr. 
Pouch beat Mrs. Toulmin and Mr. Wilson, 6-4, 6-1. 

Semi-final round—Miss J. Atkinson and Mr. 
Fischer beat Miss Hellwig and Mr. Pouch, 6-1, 
6-3; Miss Williams and Mr. Fielding beat Miss 
K. Atkinson and Mr. Paret, 6-4, 6-2. 

Final—Miss Juliette Atkinson and Mr. E. P. 
Fischer beat Miss Williams and Mr. M. R. Field 
ing, 3-6, 8-6, 6-2. 

Men’s doubles: Final—Fischer and Paret beat 
Smith and Tete, 8-6, 7-5, 3-6, 6-3. 

Consolation—Fielding and Judson beat Pouch 
and Stille, 6-2, 6-2. 


TUXEDO. 


The annual invitation tournament of the 
Tuxedo Club was played at Tuxedo, N. Y., 
with thirty-two competitors. In the final W. A. 
Larned defeated E. P. Fischer in three sets. On 
Monday, July 8th, Larned met the holder of the 
Tuxedo cup, M. G. Chace, and was defeated in 
three straight sets. The Tuxedo Club was un 
fortunate in having bad weather during the 
week, causing several postponements and render- 
ing the courts too soft for satisfactory final 
matches. The results were : 
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Singles, first round—A. E. Foote beat Lieut. 
R. P. Davis, 6-1, 6-4; C. A. Gould beat H. T. 
Willard, 6-0, 6-3 ; W. E, Milne beat E. H. Wat- 
lington, 6-3, 8-6; RK. H. Palmer beat W. H. 
Cutting, 6-0, 6-3; W. A. Larned beat A. Jones, 
6-1, 6-2; D. W. Candler beat G. Watlington, 
6-0, 6-2 ; S. Mallin beat T. S. Tailor by default ; 
A. S. Pier beat J. H. Walton, 6-1, 6-2 ; J. P. Paret 
beat Lieut. Bethel, 6-4. 8-10, 6-1 ; H. Clews, Jr., 
beat H. J. Holt by default; E. P. Fischer beat 
P. E. Howard, 6-3, 6-o ; James Terry beat O. M. 
Bostwick by default; J. B. Read beat J. H. 
Mason, 6-2, 6-3; J. C. Davidson beat E. C. 
Rushmore, 6-1, 6-2; W. K. Fowler beat A. E. 
Wright by default; R. M. Miles beat G. Kane, 
6-1, 6-2. 

Second round—J. P. Paret beat A. E. Foote. 
1-6, 6-0, 6-2; C. A. Gould beat H. Clews, Jr., 
6-1, 6-0; E. P. Fischer beat J. Terry, 6-2, 6-3; 
J. Davidson beat J. B. Read, 6-2, 6-3; W. K. 
Fowler beat W. E. Milne, 0-6, 6-2, 9-7; W. A. 
Larned beat R. H. Palmer, 6-4, 6-3; R. M. 
Miles, Jr., beat D. W. Candler, 11-9, 6-1; A. S. 
Pier beat S. M. Allen, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Third round—J. P. Paret beat C. A. Gould, 6-3, 
7-5; E. P. Fischer beat J. C. Davidson, 6-2, 6-3; 
W. A. Larned beat W. K. Fowler, 6-2, 6-1; R. 
M. Miles, Jr., beat A. S. Pier, 3-6, 8-6, 6-2. 

Semi-final—E, P. Fischer beat J. P. Paret, 6-2, 
6-2; W. A. Larned beat R. M. Miles, Jr., 6-0, 
6-1. 

Final—W. A. Larned beat E. P. Fischer, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Championship round—M. G. Chace (holder) beat 
W. A. Larned (challenger), 6-2, 9-7, 6-0. 

Doubles, final round—Larned and Foote beat 
Davidson and Fischer, 8-6, 7-5, 6-2. 

Handicap, final round—Lieut. W. A. Bethel 
(scratch) beat J. P. Paret (owe three quarters 
fifteen) 6-4, 5-7, 6-3. 

Consolation final—James Terry beat Licut. W. 
A. Bethel, 9-7, 6-2. 

The championship of Rhode Island was decided 
July 1st, at the Elmwood Club, Providence. C. R. 
Budlong won the tournament and challenged M. 
G. Chace, holder of the title. The latter won 
10-8, 6-2, 6-4. 

The tournament of the Poughkeepsie Tennis 
Club concluded, July 6th, with the following re- 
sults : 

Singles’ championship—R, M. 
Ewing Taylor, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 

Ladies’ championship—Miss Josephine Baker 
beat Miss Mabel Ferris, 6-4, 5-7, 6-o. The 
other winners were : Mixed doubles—Miss Ferris 
and R. M. Ferris. Ladies’ doubles—The Misses 
Ferris. Men’s doubles—Taylor and Ferris. 


Ferris beat 


WEST SIDE. 


An important local event has within a few 
years developed at the West Side Tennis Club, at 


Eighty-ninth Street and Central Park West. 
Twenty-nine excellent players were attracted to 
this open tournament, which began Monday, 
June 17th and occupied the week. From the 
outset it was presumed that W. G. Parker would 
carry off first honors, although many who were 
but slightly inferior in skill competed. By de- 
feating J. F. Hobart, Dr. Frazer, of the Kings 
County Club, met Parker in the final, but was 
unable to gain a set from him. In the ladies’ 
singles, Miss Juliette P. Atkinson displayed great 


improvement over her last year’s game. Her 
victory at West Side was a harbinger of her 
brilliant work at the ladies’ championship at 
Wissahickon. In men’s doubles, C. Hobart and 
Cragin (not a well matched pair) won the final 
from Lieuts. W. A. Bethel and R. P. Davis of 
West Point. 

Scores: Men’s Singles, preliminary round— 
C. X. Cordier beat T. N. Niven, 6-0, 6-1; J. F. 
Hobart beat E. A. Crowninshield, 6-0, 6-2 ; W. 
N. Frazer beat C. A. Gould, 6-0, 6-3; W. A. 
Bethel beat Henry Clews, Jr., 6-1, 6-0; C. E. 
Fennessey beat C. Galway, 6-0, 6-0; J. T. Mc- 
Mahon beat J. P. Paret, 6-4, 6-2; J. Vincent 
beat M. Ruggles by default ; C. Cragin beat M. 
Merchant, 6-2, 6-1; G. P. Herrick beat F. N. 
essup, 6-2, 4-6, 6-2; W. G. Parker beat J. 
Walsh, 6-0, 6-0 ; E. Rathburn beat J. W. White, 
6-1, 6-3; R. P. Davis beat Arthur Taylor, 4-6, 
10-8, 6-2 ; Stokes beat Cowell by default. 

First round—Frazer beat Bethel, 6-0, 6+2; 
McMahon beat Vincent, 6-3, 6-4; Parker béat 
Herrick, 6-1, 6-2; Colby beat Bostwick, 4-6, 
7-5, 6-2; Alfred Taylor beat Rathburn, 3-6, 6-1, 
6-4; J. Hobart beat Cordier. 6-1, 6-2; Davis 
beat Fennessey, 6-2, 6-0 ; Cragin beat Stokes by 
default. 

Second round—McMahon beat Cragin, 6-3, 
3-6, 7-5; Parker beat Colby, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5; 
Hobart beat Alfred Taylor, 6-0, 6-2 ; Frazer beat 
Davis, 6-2, 6-2. 

Semi-final round—Parker beat McMahon, 
6-2, 6-2 ; Frazer beat Hobart, 6-4, 6-3. 

Final—W. G. Parker beat Dr. W. N. 
6-1, 6-2, 6-4. 

Final Doubles—C. Hobart and Cragin beat 
Bethel and Davis, 6-0, 6-3, 6-4. 

Final Mixed Doubles—Miss Juliette P. Atkin- 
son and Dr. W. N. Frazer beat Miss Helen R. 
Hellwig and Mr. J. P. Paret, 7-5, 3-6, 6-3, 9-7. 

Ladies’ Singles, final round—Miss J. P. Atkin- 
son beat Miss M. G. Millett, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3. 

Consolation Final—J. P. Paret beat O. M. 


Bostwick, 6-4, 7-$- F. A. KELLocG, 


Frazer, 


PACIFIC COAST LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The all-comers’ tournament of the Pacific Coast 
Lawn Tennis Association was played at San 
Rafael, Marin Co., Cal., on July 3d, the prelimin- 
ary rounds having been played on previous days, 
It resulted in the victory of Sumner Hardy, of 
Oakland, Cal., who was thus matched against his 
brother, Samuel Hardy, for the championship. 
On July 4th the battle for the championship be- 
gan between Sumner Hardy and Samuel Hardy, 
champion of 1894. Atter Samuel Hardy had won 
one set with a score of 6-4, the match was post- 
poned on account of rain. It was resumed on 
Friday, July 5th, at 2 P.M. After a severe and 
close contest, Sumner Hardy defeated his brother, 
and became the champion of 1895. Score: 4-6, 
6-4, 4-6, 8-6, 6-2. 

In the evening the P. C. L. T. A. held a dinner 
at the Hotel Rafael. at which the following ofti- 
cers were chosen for the coming season: Kobert 
N. Whitney, president; Sumner Hardy, vice- 
president; A. S. Keeler, secretary and treasurer; 
and an executive committee of four members. 
Alexander Wilberforce, who acted as scorer, was 
thanked and made an honorary member of the 
P.C. L. T. A. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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CRICKET. 


It is conceded by all who play cricket, or watch 
the game, that Philadelphia is the home of cricket 
in this country; itis also generally admitted that 
the Quaker City can put into the field an eleven 
superior to either New York, Boston or Chicago; 
but there are few who are ready to admit that 
Philadelphia has the best individual eleven play- 
ers in the country, or that the eleven chosen to 
represent the United States in their annual match 
against Canada could, with justice (say nothing 
of good policy), be chosen from the players of 
Philadelphia alone. If the committee who have 
the selection of the international eleven would 
watch the play of prominent playersin New York, 
Boston and Chicago, they would most certainly 
come to the conclusion that the Philadelphians 
were not justly entitled to more than six or seven 
places, and that the remainder could, with advan- 
tage, be made up from other cities. By inviting 
certain players from these cities the committee 
would not only strengthen their team, but would 
do much to increase the interest in the match 
which will otherwise, in time, die out, except so 
far as Philadelphia is concerned. Of course, after 
selecting players from other cities, if the invita- 
tion of the committee was not accepted the cities 
would have no one to blame but themselves, but 
the committee would certainly do a very good 
thing for cricket throughout the country by try- 
ing tomake up the eleven in the way we have 
suggested. 

After the excellent showing of the Canadian 
team in Chicago,a very good game may ‘be 
expected in the annual international match 


against the United States at Toronto, September 
5th, 6th and 7th. J. M. Laing did so well in both 


batting and bowling that much may be expected 
of him; P. C. Goldingham, F. W. Terry and H. 
C. Pope all rank high in the batting averages. 

September will be a busy international month 
with cricketers. The combined University team 
of Cambridge and Oxford men sailed from South- 
ampton on August 24th. At present the team is 
expected to consist of F. Mitchell (captain), N. 
F. Druce, C. E. M. Wilson, R. A. Studd, H. H. 
Marriott, W. M. Hemingway, C. D. Robinson, W. 
W. Low, F. H. E. Cunliffe, F. A. Phillips, H. A. 
Arkwright and J. C. Hartley, of whom the first 
eight are Cambridge ‘‘blues” and have batting 
averages varying from 56 to 16 for university 
matches. N. F. Druce has made three centuries 
for his university this season; one of them fall- 
ing but one run short of a double century ; H. 
H. Marriott is credited with one century, and F. 
Mitchell has an inning of 191 to his credit. F. 
H. E. Cunliffe, F. A. Phillips and H. A. Ark- 
wright played for Oxford against Cambridge 
this year. 

Much good cricket should be seen from such 
a combination. The schedule as at present laid 
out is September 2d, 3d and 4th vs. New York; 
September gth and roth vs. All Canada; Septem- 
ber 13th, 14th and 16th vs. University of Penn. 
past and present; September 2oth, 21st and 23d vs. 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia; September 27th, 28th 
and 30th vs. Gentlemen of Philadelphia. 

Next to Dr. Grace’s hundredth Ioo, completed in 
May, the greatest sensation of the season is the 
record-breaking innings of Mr. A. C. Maclaren, 
who, while playing for Lancashire against Somer- 


set, compiled 424 runs, beating by 80 runs Dr. 
Grace’s great innings of 344 made in 1876, and 
establishing a new record in first-class cricket. 
Mr. Maclaren played his first match for Harrow 
against Eton in 1887. In his first county match, 
in 1890, he came well to the front, making 108 
runs. 

The season for touring and summer elevens is 
in full swing. Ontario, Canada, has already sent 
two teams out, and the Baltimoreans and Incog- 
niti, of New York, have each spent a time in 
Philadelphia. The summer elevens of Philadel- 
phia and New York are enjoying the cool weather 
which has prevailed during the past month. 

An eleven representing Ontario spent the week 
from July 5th to 12th in the Quaker City, play- 
ing matches against Belmont, a team selected 
from the leading clubs of Philadelphia, and Mer- 
ion. The first match, played on the 5th and 6th, 
finished a draw, owing to rain on the first day; 
the Canadians had made 148 for 9 wickets and 
declared their innings, while Belmont had put 
together 128 for the loss of 6 wickets at the 
close of the game. The second match, on the 
8th and oth, against the Philadelphia team, 
resulted in a win for the home players by 2 
runs and 4 wickets. In the first innings Ontario 
led by a score of 164 to 127. In the second 
innings Ontario made 136, leaving the Philadel- 
phians with 174runs to maketo win. This they 
did with 4 wickets to spare. The third game, on 
July roth and 11th, against Merion, resulted in 
another draw; Merion batted first and put 
together 234, Ontario advanced on this witha 
total of 278 ; when play ceased Merion had lost 
7 wickets for 146 runs. 

The Baltimore Cricketers were easy prey for 
the Philadelphia Club in their game on July 11th, 
Philadelphia making 219 against their 128. But 
in their second match the visitors turned the 
tables by scoring a victory over Germantown 
by 3 wickets. Germantown, in their first innings, 
made 97, Baltimore 130. The home team, being 
left 33 runs behind on the first innings, sent in 
their quick scorers in the second, and, with 3 
wickets down for 141 runs, declared their innings, 
with the hope of pulling off the game. This left 
the visitors with Io9 runs to get to win. The 
runs were made with 3 wickets to spare. 

The Incogniti, of New York, in their week’s 
tour at Philadelphia, July 22d to 27th, opened 
with a match against the Wayne County Club on 
22d and 23d, which the home team won easily, 
the totals being— Wayne 184 and 294 for 4 
wickets; Incogniti 154 and 120. In their next 
match, against Germantown, they lost by 77 
runs, totals being—Incogniti 149 ; Germantown 
226. The third match, against Tioga, was won 
by the home team on the first innings, the scores 
being—Tioga 160; Incogniti 91. Incogniti, in 
their second attempt, made 110, and at the call 
of time had 5 of Tioga’s wickets down for 19 
runs, F.C. Calder was bowling in excellent style 
and took all 5 of these wickets at a cost of 5 
runs. The fourth match, against Belmont, was 
won by the home with the following score—Bel.- - 
mont 175; Incogniti 106. The fifth and last 
match, against Merion, was also lost by the visit- 
ors, totals being—Incogniti 168; Merion 169, for 
7 wickets. 
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Another Toronto team spent the week of July 
29th to August 3din Chicago, playing matches 
against the local clubs. The first match, against 
R. A. Helliwell’s team, resulted in a victory for 
the Canadians by a total of 159 to 124. The sec- 
ond match, against the Chicago Wanderers, re- 
sulted in a win for the visitors by a wicket, the 
scores being—Wanderers 159; Canadians 160. 
The third game, against the St. George’s team, 
was another victory for the visitors by a total of 
218 to 92. The fourth match, against Pullman, 
resulted in another victory for the Canadians by 
a score of 202 to 129. The final match of the 
tour, against a picked eleven of the Chicago clubs, 
gave the visitors an unbroken run of victories. 
The Canadians batted first and made 241 runs; 
Chicago, in their first attempt, put together 170. 
The Canadians, in their second turn, with 6 
wickets down and the score at Igd, declared their 
innings. This left the Chicago team with 262 
runs to make to win. There was little hope of 
their getting these in the time left for play. The 
only thing was to play for a draw, which. they 
almost succeeded in making, the last wicket fall- 
ing about a minute before the call of time for a 
total of 154, leaving the Canadians victorious by 
107 runs. 

The Halifax cup goes, this year, to the Ger- 
mantown Club, with a record of seven wins and 
one lest game. George Patterson heads the 
batting list in the cup series with a splendid 
average of 77.61 for 12 innings. He also stands 
fourth on the bowling list of the series with 26 
wickets at an average of 10.92. 

On July 6th, in the Metropolitan District League 
series, the New York team scored their first vic- 
tory of the season by defeating the Staten Island 
team. The New Yorks made 71 runsand, through 
the good bowling of J. Robertson and F. Strat- 
ford, retired the Islanders for a total of 63. On 
the same day, Brooklyn defeated the Manhattans 
by a total of 54 to 49. 

Brooklyn quickly disposed of their opponents, 
the Staten Island team, on July 13th, for the small 
total of 29 runs, G. C. Yeo taking 6 wickets at a 
costof7 runs. The Brooklyn eleven then went in 
and ran up a total of 57, gaining an easy victory. 

On July 2oth, the Brooklyn and New York game 
came to an unsatisfactory termination. Brooklyn 
batted first, and after making a score of 136 for 
5. wickets, declared their innings. At the call 
of time the New York team had scored 67 runs 
for the loss of 8 wickets, but refused to play on 
fifteen minutes longer, as specified in the League 
rules, to prevent a draw. 

On August 3d, Staten Island gained an easy 
victory over the Brooklyns by 53 runs and 6 
wickets to spare. Totals—Brooklyn 121; Staten 
Island 174 for 4 wickets. 

Manhattans had little trouble in defeating the 
New Yorks by 52 runs on the same day. J. Adam, 
of the Manhattans, bowled with great success, 
taking 5 wickets for 8 runs. Totals—Manhattan 
98; New York 46. 

On August roth, the New Jersey A. C. lost 
their match with the Staten Island team by 73 
runs. The totals were—New Jersey A. C. 77; 
Staten Island 150. 

On the same day Manhattans placed an easy 
victory to their credit over the Brooklyn club by 
38 runs and 7 wickets to spare, the scores were 
—Brooklyn 90; Manhattan 128 for 3 wickets. 


SEPTEMBER. 


In the New York Cricket Association games on 
July 6th, Paterson defeated the New Jersey Sec- 
ond eleven by a score of 75 to 45. 

Columbias gained a victory over the St. George 
Athletic Club by a total of 44 to 34. 

The Harlem and Metropolitan Insurance Ath- 
letic Association game of the same date, sched- 
uled for Central Park, was not played, the Park 
authorities deciding that the grounds were unfit 
for play. 

On July 13th the New Jersey Second eleven 
dismissed the Metropolitan Insurance A. A. for 
30 runs, and themselves compiled a total of 78. 

Patersons gained an easy victory over the Co- 
lumbias by a total of 75 for 3 wickets, to 30. 

Harlem defeated St. George A. C. by 3 runs, the 
scores being—St. George A. C. 56; Harlem 59. 

July 20th, Kings County St. George scored a 
win by 10 runs over the Columbias, the scores 
being—Kings Co. 82; Columbia 72. 

The New Jersey A. C. Second eleven won from 
the St. George A. C. by a total of 124 to 102. 

Paterson won easily from the Metropolitan 
Insurance A. A., dismissing them for 31 runs, 
and themselves running up a total of 145. 

On August 3d Columbias lost their game to 
New Jersey Second eleven by a total of 97 to 30. 

Metropolitan Insurance A. A. forfeited their 
Association game ta St. George A. C. on the 
same day. 

Paterson defeated Harlem by a total of 125 

to 35. 
The Harlem club had an easy win by an 
innings and three runs in their match against 
the Metropolitan Insurance A. A., on August 
10th. The totals were—Harlem 68; Metropolitan 
Insurance A. A. 18 and 47. 

The St. George A. C. lost to the Paterson team 
on the same day by a score of 141 to 65. 

On July 27th rain caused the postponement of 
the scheduled contests of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict League and the New York Cricket Associa- 
tion. 

In the Chicago Cricket Association games of 
July 20th, the Pullman team won very easily 
from the St. Lawrence, dismissing the latter for 
a small total of 20, and themselves running up a 
total of 130. 

The Albions won their game from the St. 
George by a total of 105 to 52. 

On July 27th, the St. Lawrence bowling did 
not prove strong enough for the Wanderers, who 
ran up a total of 207 for 5 wickets. The St. 
Lawrence were then disposed of for a small total 
ot 36. 

Pullman won from the St. Georges by a total of 
72 to 28; J. Cummings and J. M. Langham doing 
excellent bowling for the winners, the former 
taking 4 wickets for 14 runs, the latter 5 for 11. 

T. C. TURNER. 
PACIFIC COAST. 

On June 30th, the Bohemia C. C. and the 
Pacific C. C., in their match at Klinknerville, each 
scored 74. The Pacific team, in its second in- 
nings, scored 31 for 2 wickets. 

The same day, at Alameda, the California C. C. 
team went in first, scoring 113. The Alameda 
team responded with the fine score of 230 for 8 
wickets. 

On Independence Day, a team of the Pacific C. 
C. visited Mill Valley to play against the newly 
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established Country Club. The cay turned out 
very wet, and the grounds soggy. Mill Valley 
were all out for24. ‘Then the Pacific team went 
in, and after 8 wickets had been lost for 33 runs, 
the game was abandoncd. 

July 7th, at Alameda, the Pacific C. C. played 
against the Alameda C. C. Alameda won the 
toss and took the field ; all the Pacific men were 
out for 54; Alameda put together 150. The 
Pacific men did very little better in their second 
innings, scoring only 57. The Pacific C. C. thus 
lost the match by an innings and 39 runs. 

July 7th,at Klinknervillc, the Bohemia C. C. 
defeated the California C. C. by 134 runs. The 
California C. C. played two men short, and scored 
only 33 ; Bohemia scored 167. 

July 14th, at Klinknerville, the Alameda team 


scored 204 for 7 wickets against the Bohemia 
team. The Bohemia team were then sent in, 
but could make only 133. 

On the same day, at Alameda, the California C, 
C. went in first against the Pacific C. C., but 
could put together only 42. The Pacific team 
made up the fine total of 255. Cecil Gardner 
retired after making 103, and J. Meyers, not out, 
go. 
On July 21st, at Alameda, the Pacific C.C. scored 
131; against this the Bohemia team made only 40 
in their first innings, and 118 in their second. 
The Pacific C. C. thus won by 91 runs on the 
first innings. 

There was no match at Klinknerville on July 
21st, ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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FIXTURES. 


Sept. 2d—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Labor Day handicap. 
Sept. sth to 7th—International tournament, Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. Canada. 


Sept. oth to 11th—Chicago Golf Club, Chicago, IIl., clud 
and open tournament. ’ 

Sept. 14th—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, fifth handicap. 

Sept 24th to 27th—Lenox Golf Club, Lenox, Mass., tour- 
nament to amateurs and professionals. _ 

—_ 28th—Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., fourth club 
handi 


capforannualcup. 

Sept. 28th—Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, Southampton, 
L, I., handicap matches. ate 

Oct. 1st to 7th - United States Golf Association, Newport, 
R. I., amateur and open championships. 

Oct. roth, 11th and 12th—St. Andrew's Golf Club, open 
tournaments and amateur and professional matches, com- 
petition for long driving open toamateurs. _ 

Oct. 17th to 19th—Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., tour- 
nament and fifth Club handicap for annual cup. 

Oct. r9th—St. Andrew's Golf Club. sixth handicap. 

Oct, 26th—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, final handicap, open 
only to winners of monthly handicap 

ict. 26th—Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, Southampton, L. 
I., handicap matches. 


The spasm of show games between profes- 
sionals, which, not long since, loomed large, has 
passed and, with it, golfing has settled down to 
its legitimate sphere as the pastime of the ama- 
teur. The show games have effected their 
allotted function; they have shown us to what 
degree of excellence and with what little physi- 
cal exertion the game can be played; they have 
evoked the enthusiasm of the expert amateur, 
and riveted the attention of the multitude. Su 
far so good. That these matches should become 
a permanent institution, or that on them the 
interest of golfers should be unduly centred, 
would bea deviation from the paths by which 
golfing should travel. 

At the present moment no such peril threatens 
the sport. The amateur, pure and simple, is in 
full possession of the field, and the United States 
Golf Association is fortunately guided by men 
and principles that will keep the right goal in view. 

The impetus given to the game by the forma- 
tion of a centre of authority, round which it 
could aggregate, has been incalculable. In every 
direction, where wealth and leisure congregate, 
the link is coming into spontaneous existence, 
and meeting a want that no other sport has. It 
is the pleasant pastime of either sex and of 
every age; moderate in its demands on the 
physique, pleasant in all its surroundings, and 
out of doors. It is the crowning outing of our 
pastimes. 


St. Andrews.—The golf players of the Country 
Club, Brookline, Mass., have challenged the 
St. Andrews Golf Club to meet them in a team 
match of thirty-six holes, ten men to form the 
team; eighteen holes to be played on the links 
of each club. The match will be played for 
glory, a commendable precedent to set in these 
days, when such a flood of trophies and cups has 
set in as is apt to demoralize the sport. St. An- 
drews has ever been the puritan amongst golf 
clubs, and her example in the direction of 
‘«sport for its own sake”’ is gratifying. 

U. S. G. A.—The Tuxedo Golf Club has been 
elected to associate membership, and the Lenox 
Golf Club as an allied member. 

Shinnecock Hills.—On the last Saturdays of the 
months, up to and including October, there will 
be handicap matches over the white course for 
gentlemen and over the red course for ladies, 
open to all members, season subscribers and 
non-resident subscribers of the club, who have 
posted at least five of their best scores during 
the month in the book kept for the purpose. 
The Mead cup and Russell cup competitions 
proceed until the 5th of October. 

Mr. S. L. Parish, the secretary, has offered a 
cup to be competed for by ladies over the red 
course. 

A “Colonel Bogey ” competition, open to mem- 
bers, seasun and non-resident subscribers, will 
proceed up to October 31st. 

The play to be by holes against the Colonel’s 
score as below. 

The trophy will be won by the player first de- 
feating the Colonel, or, if that is not done, then 
by the player who by October 31st shall have 
come nearest to defeating him. 

Scores, duly attested and dated, must be de- 
posited in the Bogey box on the day of play. All 
score cards will be preserved, and in event of 
two or more players tying, the trophy shall go to 
the one of them who has played the best three 
matches against the Colonel. 

Colonel Bogey’s round by holes: 
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As J. F. Gray holds the amateur record, 83, 
and the professional record is 78, there is a very 
small debatable margin, and ‘ Bogey” fairly’ 
represents the general average which should be 
attained. 

Newport.—The annual election of officers of 
the Newport Golf Club, July 27th, resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Theodore A. Havemeyer; vice- 
president, Robert Goelet; governors, to serve 
this year, R. J. Gammell, J. P. Kernochan, H. A. 
C. Taylor, F. W. Vanderbilt, and subsequently, 
at a meeting of the board, O. H. P. Belmont was 
elected treasurer and R. J. Gammell secretary. 

The first handicap contest of the season was 
held on Saturday, July 27th, and there were 
twenty entries, fourteen of whom turned in 
scores. Mr. A. M. Coats was the winner, with a 
net score of 92 strokes, which is the best amateur 
score made over the Newport links. The follow- 
ing is the summary: 

Gross. Had°p. Net. 
Ps RE ba custaoeatiaddbedsaccdaxane 92 a g2 
Perry Tifiany 3 45 04 
Charles E. § s 2 27 95 
H. O Havemeyer 18 96 
H. R. Winthrop 98 
I. T. Burden, . 30 103 
105 
110 
117 
118 
124 


F. C, Havemeyer 
. E. Hoffman 
. O. Bax-Ironsides 

nan Wi 

Buchanan 

J.C. Gray, J 

R. W. ken. as 

W. Rutherford 

H. M. Brooks 

J. A. Stillman 

Orme Wilson 

L. R. Preston 


TTamilton, Mass.—A handicap match was played 
on the links of the Myopia Hunt Club, Hamilton, 
Mass., Saturday, July 27th, and resulted in a vic- 
tory for Mr. Q. A. Shaw, Jr., who completed the 
course with a net total of 81 strokes, The full 
score was: 


Gross. Hd’ p. 
89 8 


Q. A. Shaw. Jti.sssssssees 
BE. W. Thomas........sc00e. 


John R. Poor 
Thomas Silsbee 


106 
12 110 
Io 110 
Tuxedo.—Tuxedo’s golfers are enthusiasts in 
fostering the amateur game, and followed up the 
team mate h with the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club 
by a match with the Paterson Golf Club team, 
August 2d. Fulton Cutting has offered a cup for 
teams of four from the clubs in the New York 
group, to be played in turn at the various links. 
West Islip, L. 7.—The South Shore Country 
Club, West Islip, has been opened, and golf links 
are to be laid out. The officers of the club 
are: president, Harry O. Nicholas; vice-president, 
C. F, Frothingham; treasurer, Stephen H. De 
Forrest; secretary, William Allen Overton, and 
directors, C. Dubois Wagstaff, Col. Alfred Wag- 
staff, Nelson G. Carman, Malcolm W. Ford, 
Woodruff Sutton, Jr., Phoenix Remsen, and R. G. 
Rolston. 


FOR 


SEPTEMPER. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Country Club is laying out 
a six hole course under the direction of Mr. John 
Moorhead. 

The South.—The eminent success of golf asa 
winter pastime has received marked demonstra- 
tion during the past winter, when only on six days 
was it necessary to postpone play at Lakewood. 
Aiken, South Carolina, and Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, have both links in progress for next season. 

Lenox.—Golf has come to the aid of the weather 
and some fine playing is expected at the tourna- 
ment in September. Mr. S. Parkman Shaw leads 
the men, and Miss Shaw, of Hampstead, has led 
all the other young women golfers. She made a 
score of 73, which is one of the best, if not the 
best, score made by a woman on the Lenox Golf 
Club grounds. The Misses Constance and Ger- 
trude Parsons, the Misses Rarnes, Miss Mildred 
Devereux and the Misses Sloane are all good 
golfers, as well as bicyclists. Mrs. De Heridia, 
who has offered the silver loving cup to the best 
woman player, is also a good golfer, She has 
made a score of 8: 

Arrangements have been made to lay out a 
golf course near Stamford, in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. 

The Nyack Country Club has decided to at once 
add golf to its other attractions, and the laying 
out of the links is now in the hands of Messrs. 
Mairs, Browning and Varker. 

CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 

The Niagara Golf Club, of Niagara. Ontario, 
Canada, has arranged for an international tourna- 
ment, which will take place on the links of the 
club, on the shores of Lake Ontario, on Septem- 
ber 5th, 6th and 7th. The meeting will be man- 
aged by Captain Dickson, of the Niagara Club; 
H. D. Warren and Judge Kingswill, ot Toronto; 
A. Simpson, of Ottawa; F. Stancliffe, of Montreal; 
H. O. Tallmadge, of St. Andrews Golf Club, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; C. B. Macdonald, of Chicago; 
Hobart Chatfield Taylor, of Chicago, and Lang- 
don Wilks, of New York. 

The opening event will be a handicap tourna- 
ment, in which the handicap limit is twelve 
strokes; eighteen holes, medal play. This event 
is open to amateurs of any recognized club. 
Teams from the Toronto and Niagara Golf 
Clubs will play a match in the afternoon, the re- 
sult of which will decide which team shall have 
charge of the Niagara Cup. A driving competi- 
tion, in which distance and accuracy of the 
drives will be considered in the summing up of 
the points, will close the sport for the day. 

On September 6th, the first round of cighteen 
holes of the international championship contest 
will be played. This event will be the chief 
feature of the tournament. Mr. Henry Winnet 
offers a sterling silver trophy, valued at $300, as 
a prize in this event. It will become the per- 
sonal property of any player who wins it three 
times in succession. The programme for the 
afternoon includes a championship match, over 
a nine-hole course, for ladies, and an approach 
and put contest at distances of forty, fifty and 
sixty yards over a net. 

The final round of the international cham- 
pionship will be played Saturday morning, Sep- 
tember 7th. 

C. TURNER. 
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ROWING. 


LONG ISLAND AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


Their tenth annual regatta was rowed July 13th 
in. Flushing Bay, Long Island, over a straight- 
away course one mile in length. Just at the 
close of the first race a violent storm. of wind, 
rain and hail stopped the rowing for half an hour, 
after which the weather cleared and the pro- 
gramme was finished. 

During the first race the fresh wind raised 
quite a sea, but, after the storm, wind and waves 
gradually died away. 

Junior single-scull shells—M. Whitlatch, Varuna 
Boat Club, 6m. 41s.; G. W. Russell, Metropolitan 
B. €., 2; M. J. Mulhearn, Empire B. C., 3. 

Junior double-scull gigs—Lone Star B. C., D. 
C. Cohn (bow), G. Hader (stroke), 5m. 50s.; 
Varuna B.C., C. F. Harden (bow), H. Norris 
(stroke), 2, by 3 lengths; Nereus B. C., J. G. 
Schmelzee (bow), C. E. Titus (stroke), 3. 

Junior double-scull shells—Overpeck B. C., 
W. Jarvis (bow), O. W. Gardner (stroke), 5m. 
55s.;; Dauntless B. C., W. J. Tucker (bow), D. 
McNeil (stroke), 2, by a few feet. 

Senior four-oared barges with coxswains— 
Varuna B. C., R. McDougal (bow), W. N. Norris, 
J. Mehrtens, C. J. Belger (stroke), Judge Cowan 
(coxswain), 5m. 56s.; Active B. C., E. States 
(bow), H. Thomas, W. Reiss, F. States (stroke), 
F. Gunkel (coxswain), 2, by 5 lengths. 

Junior four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Union 
B.C., S. H. Dolan, Jr, (bow), M. A. Cornell, 
J. Farrelly, A. G. Wolf (stroke), J. Boyle (cox- 
swain), 5m. 31s.; Dauntless B. C., E. Miller 
(bow), A. Devoe, J. Knipe, H. Farjeon (stroke), 
E. Anderson (coxswain), 2; Nereus B. C., H. A. 
Wilmerding (bow), D. Brigham, R. G. Murray, 
W. Wallace (stroke), F. L. Wood (coxswain), 3. 

Senior four-oared gigs, with coxswains— 
Varuna B. C., R. McDougal (bow), W. N. Norris, 
J. Mehrtens, C. J. Belger (stroke), Judge Cowan 
(coxswain) 5m. 36s.; Atalanta B. C., W. Leslie 
(bow), E. C. Cunningham, J. Hughes, IE. Gallard 
(stroke), E. C. Villararde (coxswain), 2; Active 
B. C., E. Kortlang (bow), A. Bruhn, J. Mohlman, 
C. Sanger (stroke), J. Gerlach (coxswain), 3. 

Junior four-oared shells, for the Zagle cup— 
Varuna B. C., W. A. Fischer (bow), W. H. 
Whitney, E. Riefeustell, E. E. Bodine (stroke), 
4m. 49s.; Flushing B. C., G. Scholce (bow), W. 
Williams, A. Hance, P. Connors (stroke), 2 by 
4 lengths. 

THE NATIONAL REGATTA. 

The twenty-third annual amateur champion- 
ship regatta, given by the National Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen, was rowed July 17th, r8th 
and rgth, on Saratoga Lake, N. Y. The finish 
line stretched across the cove:at the northern end’ 
of the lake. The eight-oared boats started a 
mile and a half up the lake, and rowed straight- 
away to the finish, while in all other races the 
contestants started at the finish line, rowed three- 
quarters of a mile up the lake, turned, and came 
back to starting line. 

The lake was unusually well-behaved. Wednes- 
day brought fine weather, smooth water and a 
light wind with the finish of all races. Thursday’s 
weather was also clear, with a trifling breeze, and 
smooth water. The final trial of the senior single 
sculls, the only race on Friday, met fine weather, 


a fresh wind, and lumpy water. The attendance 
was shamefully sparse, and it is probable that 
after the expiration, next year, of the present 
contract with Saratoga, the regatta will be trans- 
ferred to some point offering equally good water, 
coupled with greater public interest and larger 
attendance. 

Intermediate single-scull shells—A. Jury, Jr., 
Toronto (Ont.) Rowing Club, tom. 30s.; W. A. 
Fisher, Varuna Boat Club, Brooklyn, L. L, 2, by 
2 lengths; J. Hobbs, Riverside B. C., Cambridge- 
port, Mass., 3, by 4 lengths. 

Senior single-scull shells; first round; winners 
of each heat to start in final—First heat, J. A. 
Rumohr, T. R. Club, tom. 12s.; F. Hawkins, 
Harlem R. C., New York City, did not finish. 
Hawkins made no honest attempt to win, and 
abandoned the race on the homestretch. He is 
by no means an ornament to amateur rowing, and 
his recently announced purpose to retire will 
arouse no opposition. 

Second heat, J. L. Hackett, Rat Portage (Ont.) 
R. C., tom. 4%s.; F. Cresser, Vesper a» <Q 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2, by 3 lengths; J. J. White- 
head, Columbia R. C., Boston, Mass., 3, by 3 
lengths; R. McKay, Argonaut R. C., Toronto, 
Ont., 4, by 2 lengths. 

Third heat, W. S. McDowell, Delaware B. C., 
Chicago, Ill., 9m. 54%s.; R. N. Johnston, Bur- 
rard Inlet R. C., Vancouver, British Columbia, 2, 
by halt a length; C. Bulger, Albany (N. Y.) R. C., 
3, by 3 lengths; E. N. Atherton, Hartford (Conn.} 
R. and Athletic Club, 4. 

Final heat, first attempt. All steered badly in 
the first half of the race, and reached the turning 
line near the wrong stake-boats. Hackett, while 
trying to turn the same stake with Rumobhr, 
fouled the Toronto sculler, whose boat was so 
seriously injured that he was compelled to 
abandon the race and pull for the shore. Hackett 
finished three lengths ahead of McDowell, in gm 
44%s., but was disqualified, and the other scullers 
ordered to row again, next day. 

Final heat, second attempt. McDowell, 9m. 
50s.; Rumohr, 2, by 2 lengths. 

Intermediate double-scull shells—Crescent B. 
C., Philadelphia, E. F. Faber (bow), W. McKeever 
(stroke), 9m. 24%s.; Harlem R.C., C. Mase (bow), 
J. Mahr (stroke), 9m. 28%s.; Institute B. C., 
Newark, N. J., N. A. Carney (bow), D. Rowe 
(stroke), gm. 47s. 

Senior double-scull shells—Harlem R. C., J. E. 
Nagle (bow), F. Hawkins (stroke), 8m. 43s.; Rat 
Portage R. C., J. L. Hackett (bow), T. D. Des- 
breny (stroke), 8m. 44%s.; Toronto R: C., J. J. 
Ryan (bow), J. A. Rumohr (stroke), 8m. 53s. 

Pair-oared shells—Toronto R. C., P. J. Mul- 
queen (bow), J. Wright (stroke), 9m. 3s.; Penn- 
sylvania B. C., Philadelphia, A. J. Ingraham (bew), 
€. B. Dix (stroke), 2, by 3 lengths. 

Intermediate four-oared shells — Winnipeg 
(Man.) B. C., J. C. Armitage (bow), W. J. K. 
Osborn, J. C. Waugh, C. L. Marks (stroke), 9m. 
3s.; Metropolitan R. C., New York, T. S. Mahoney 
(bow), F. B. Ellis, J. C. Rougle, W. A. Grant 
(stroke), 2, by 2% lengths; Excelsior B. C.,. Pater- 
son, N. J., E. D, Cundell (bow), T. J. Coburn, T. 
Purdy, E. J. Dunn (stroke), 3, by 3 lengths. 

Senior four-oared shells—Institute B. C., W. 
Kiely (bow), V. Lockmeyer, E. J. Kearney, O. E. 
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Fox (stroke), 8m. 434%s.; Winnipeg B. C., J.C. 
Armatage (bow), W. J. K. Osborn, J. C. Waugh, 
C. L. Marks (stroke), 2, by a few feet. 

Intermediate eight-oared shells, with cox- 
swains—Wachusett B. C., Worcester, Mass., T. 
O’Toole (bow), M. Maher, F. F. Flagg, F. Hig- 
gins, F. Gilchrist, J. Herbert, T. Spencer, J. Carr 
(stroke), D. A. Coogan (coxswain), 7m. 33%s.; 
Montrose B. C., Philadelphia, L. Cluff (bow), J. 
Bell, G. Frame, J. Riddlough, J. Crawford, E. 
Auer, W. Furman, E, Markle (stroke), G. Har- 
bison (coxswain), 2, by a few feet; Eureka B. C., 
Newark, N. J., J. Conley (bow), E. Cox, f 
McC€ance, T. Gilhooly, J. Baxter, W. Satchwell, 
J. Nagle, W. Mann (stroke), H. Winkle (cox- 
swain), 3, by 12 lengths. This.was a grand. race, 
hotly contested all the way. The winners, were 
quite unknown to fame, and hardly hoped for 
victory. When it was announced that they had 
finished in front their joy knew no bounds, and 
their extravagant demonstrations. of delight af- 
forded much amusement to the spectators. 

Senior eight-oared. shells, with coxswains— 
First Bohemian. B. C., New York, V. Grastil 
(bow), O. Novotny, F. Zelaney, V. Ladman, K. 
Vancura, J. Behrensky, J. Belohalvek, J. Kon- 
deika (stroke), J. Skoda (coxswain), 7m. 39)4s.; 
Triton B. C., Newark, N. J., F. Holt (bow), C. 
Hadfield, C. Brown, W. Cox, M. Milne, J. David- 
son, Jr., J. Castles, E. Brink (stroke), H. Cashion 
(coxswain), 2, by 4 feet; Minnesota B. C., St. 
Paul, Minn., N. P. Langford (bow), G. Langford, 
P. Houghton, L. M. Mahon, H. L. Buffington, J. 
H. Simpson, T. L. Wann, W. N. Armstrong 
(stroke), W. H. Yardley (coxswain), 3, by 15 feet. 
The winners.are a powerful crew, making up in 
strength and gameness what they lack in skill. 
Triton rowed a gallant race, but were outpaced 
in the final effort. Minnesota were good enough 
to have won in almost any other year. 

The twenty-third annual convention of the as- 
sociation. was held July 17th, eighty-nine clubs 
being represented: by delegates or proxies. 

It was decided that clubs in arrears for their 
annual dues should not be allowed to. vote. 

The four vacancies. on the executive com- 
mittee were filled by the election of F. B. Fort- 
meyer, Newark, N. J.; H. W. Garfield, Albany, 
N. Y.; G. W. Staatzell, Philadelphia, Pa., and J. 
A. Pilkington, New York City. 

The convention recommended to. the execu- 
tive committee that the association should be di- 
vided into districts, and the members. of the 
executive committee elected by these districts, 
instead of by the association at large as is now 
the practice. 

At a meeting of the executive committee, 
held July 18th, the election resulted as. follows: 
president, Charles D. Catlin, Chicago, Ill. ; vice- 
president, Julius D. Mahr, New York City; secre- 
tary, Fred. R. Fortmeyer, Newark, N. J.; treas- 
urer, Dr. Conrad. Behrens, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN AMAPEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


Their twenty-seventh annual regatta was rowed 
July 25th and 27th, on the St. Clair River, at St. 
Clair, Mich. 

The course for the canoe. races; was half a mile 
straightaway, with the current, and for all other 
races a mile and a half witha turn. Intelligence 
and liberality marked all the preliminary arrange- 
ments, and the oarsmen were hospitably enter- 
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tained, but the course is so exposed to every 
wind that rough water is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

July 25th. Weather fine; wind fresh and vary- 
ing from northwest to northeast; water fairly 
smooth at first and gradually grew rougher and 
rougher. 

Junior single-scull shells—A. A. Le Fevre, 
Mutual Boat Club, Detroit, Mich., 12m. 47s.; 
F. Weighart, Toronto (Ont.) Rowing C., 13m. 
26%s.; G. C. L. Gies, M. B. C., 14m. 3s. 

Tandem canoes, a half mile straightaway, 
with the current— Detroit B. C., first crew, C. H. 
Gould and W. C. Noack, 3m. 4s.; Detroit B. C., 
second crew, E. S. Reynolds and F. T. Bancroft, 
3m. 7s.; Argonaut R. C., Toronto, Ont., H. Small 
and W. H. Bunting, did not finish. 

Junior double-scull shell—Toronto R. C., F. 
Weigbert (bow), F. Russell (stroke), 15m. 46%s.; 
Mutual B. C., H. Brown (bow), J. Van Damme 
(stroke), 18m. 30s. 

Junior pair-oared shells—Mutual B. C., C. J. 
Skiffington (bow), B. F. Kiesel (stroke), 13m. 4s. ; 
Ecorse (Mich.) B. C., T. Bondie (bow), C. H. Tank 
(stroke), 13m. 45s. The winning crew used a 
double-skull boat, with all its outriggers intact. 

Junior four-oared shells—Argonaut B.C., W. 
H. Bunting (bow), P. E. McKenzie, H. Small, 
A. I, Boyd (stroke), 11m. 41s.; Ecorse B. C., 
T. Bondie (bow), A. S. Beaubien, G. Clark, 
C. H. Tank (stroke), 11m. 58s.; Mutual B. C., 
A. I. Skiffington (bow), W. D. West, H. H. 
Skiffington, B. F. Kiesel (stroke), 12m. 52s.; 
Detroit B. C., J. F. Lyons (bow), E. L. Warner, 
J. E. Leggett, W. A. Warner (stroke), 14m. 34s. 

July 26th—Races postponed on account of 
rough water. 

July 27th—During the first race the weather was 
rainy, with light wind and smooth water. After- 
wards the weather cleared, the wind freshened, 
and the water grew so rough that several of the 
racing boats narrowly escaped swamping. 

Single canoes, half a mile straightaway, with 
the current—W. C. Noack, D. B. C., 3m. 20s.; 
F. T. Bancroft, D. B. C.,2; C. H. Gould, D. B. 
C., 3 
Senior single-scull shells—J. A. Rumohr, T. R. 
C., 11m. 27s.; C. L. VanDamme, M. B. C., 12m. 
7s.;R. A. Johnson, A. R. C., 3, by 4 lengths. 
Van Damme injured his boat by fouling the 
turning buoy, and sank just after crossing the 
finish line. 

Senior double-scull shells—Toronto R. C., J. A. 
Rumohr (bow), J. J. Ryan (stroke), r. o. in 11m. 
30s. 

Senior pair-oared shells—Toronto R. C., P. J. 
Mulqueen (bow), J. Wright (stroke), 18m. 31s.; 
Ecorse B. C., E. R. Labadie (bow), C. H. Tank 
(stroke), quit at quarter-mile. 

Four-oared gigs with coxswains—Detroit B. C., 
second crew, J. F. Lyon (bow), E. L. Wanner, E. 
L. Leggett, W. McMillan (stroke), C. L. Harris 
(coxswain), IIm. 24s.; Detroit B. C., first crew, 
F. D. Standish (bow), D. B. Duffield, W. A. 
Warner, F. A. Lyon (stroke), R. F. Gillis (cox- 
swain), Lum. 40s. ; Ecorse B. C., T. Bondie (bow), 
E. R. Labadie, A. D. Beaubien, C. H. Tank 
(stroke), C. A. Sausance (coxswain), EIm. 50s. 

Senior four-oared shells—Toronto B. C., P. J. 
Mulqueen (bow), J. J. Ryan, J. A. Rumohr, J. 
Wright (stroke), r2m. 5414s.; Wyandotte (Mich. ) 
B. C., M. C. Busha (bow). W. N. Ocobock, C. A. 
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Prescon, E. B. Nellis (stroke), 2 ; Ecorse B. C., 
T. Bondie (bow), A. S. Beaubien, A. D. Beaubien, 
C. H. Tank (stroke), filled with water and went 
ashore at the turn. 

The annual meeting of the Association was held 
July 26th, the election resulting as follows: presi- 
dent, W. A. Littlejohn, Toronto; vice-president, 
W. Campbell, Wyandotte; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. C. Jupp, Detroit. For members of the 
executive committee, C. Catlin, Chicago, and 
W. C. Jupp, Detroit, were re-elected, while W. W. 
Armstrong, St. Paul, succeeds F. H. Walker, 
Detroit. 

The following definitions were adopted: 

A junior sculler is one who has never won a 
scull race. 

A junior oarsman is one who has never been a 
winning oarsman in a race. 

An intermediate sculler is one who has never 
won an intermediate or senior scull race. 

An intermediate oarsman is one who has never 
been a winning oarsman in an intermediate or 
senior race. 

A coxswain shall weigh not less than 105 lbs., 
but shall not be otherwise classified. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN, 


Their sixteenth annual regatta was rowed 
August 2d and 3d, at Hamilton Beach, Burlington 
Bay, about seven miles from Hamilton, Ontario. 
A sand-bar cuts off the lower end of Lake 


Ontario, making an enclosed bay with narrow . 


outlet into the lake. When it is proposed to 
hold a regatta there the committee lay out two 
courses, one in the lake and the other in the bay. 
These courses are in different directions, and 
have different protection from the wind, so that 
when it is rough on one it will be smooth on the 


other, and nothing less than a furious storm can 


make both of them unfit for rowing. These 
courses are a mile and a half in length, and all 
races are straightaway over that distance. In- 
terest in rowing seems on the wane at Hamilton, 
the local boat clubs do not flourish, and the 
attendance at the regatta was sparse. 

August 2d. Weather clear and warm; wind 
light, with the oarsmen; water smooth. The 
lake course was used. 

Junior single-scull shells—L. Marsh, Don Row- 
ing Club, Toronto, 9m. 543s.; E. C. Jury, Tor- 
onto B. C., 2, by 2 lengths; E. A. Wark, Lean- 
der B. C., quit at a mile. 

Intermediate single-scull shells—J. O’Connor, 


D. R. C., gm. 52}s.; L. Marsh,.D. R. C., 2, by a 
yard. 

Junior double-scull shells—Don R. C., first 
crew, C. Raime (bow), J. Hurley (stroke), 1om. 
3s.; Don R. C., second crew, 2, by 2 lengths. 

Junior four-oared sculls—Argonaut R. C., Tor- 
onto, R. W. Hoskins (bow), N. W. Linton, O. 
Heron, H. W. A. Dixon (stroke), 9m. 232s.; Don 
R. C., D. O’Keefe (bow), T. Friend, J. Delaney, 
J. Nicholson (stroke), 2, by 5 lengths; Leander 
R. C., R. Colvin (bow), T. Meyers, A. Scott, S. 
Aikens (stroke), did not finish. 

August 3d—Weather warm and foggy ; wind 
light ; water smooth. The bay course was used. 

Senior single-scull shells—R. N. Johnson, A. 
R. C., 10m. 354s.; J. A. Rumohr, T. R. C., 2, 
by 2 lengths; L. Marsh, D. R. C., 3; W. 
S. McDowell, Delaware B. C., Chicago, IIL, 
4, by a length. 

Senior double-scull shells—Toronto R. C., J. 
J. Ryan (bow), J. A. Rumohr (stroke), 1om. 
443s.; Argonaut R. C., F. H. Thompson (bow), 
R. N. Johnson (stroke), 2, by 3 lengths. 

Pair-oared shells—Toronto R. C., P. J. Mul- 
queen (bow), J. Wright (stroke), r. o. 

Intermediate four-oared shells—Don R. C., J. 
O’Connor (bow), W. Nelson, A. J. Trayling, L. 
Kennedy (stroke), 9m. 13s.; Toronto R. C., A, 
Jury, Jr. (bow), W. C. Kennedy, A. R. Stell, J. 
A. Russell (stroke), 2, by 2 lengths; Argonaut 
R. C., W. H. Bunting (bow), P. E. Mackenzie, 
H. Small, A. J. Boyd (stroke), 3, broke an oar 
against the 1-mile flag-staff. 

Senior four-oared shells—Don R. C., J. O’Con- 
nor (bow), W. Nelson, A. J. Trayling, L. Ken- 
nedy (stroke), 9m. 35%s.; Argonaut R. C., W. H. 
Bunting (bow), P. E. Mackenzie, H. Small, A. J. 
Boyd (stroke), 2, by a length and a_ half; 
Toronto R. C., J. R. Bennet (bow), J. Smyth, W. 
J. Sheehan, F. S. Wells (stroke), 3. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held August 2d, delegates being present from the 
Toronto; Argonaut and Don Rowing Clubs, of 
Toronto, Leander and Nautilus, of Hamilton, 
and Grand Trunk, of Montreal. 

The terms of three members of the executive 
committee, G. F. Galt, Winnipeg; F. S. Kil- 
lackey, Toronto, and C. E. Howard, Lachine, 
had expired, and in their stead were elected P. 
D. Crerar, Leander B. C.; W. C. Kennedy, Tor- 
onto B. C., and A. Boyd, Don R. C. 

The treasurer’s statement showed a cash bal- 
ance on hand of $902. 
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LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB SPECIAL, 


The Larchmont Y. C. offered special prizes for 
races July 12th. The principal event was the 
race of the schooners for the Drexel cup, which 
was won by Amorita. LElsemarie and Ramona 
started against her but the latter dropped out at 
the end of the first round. The wind was light 
at the start but it freshened afterwards toa lively 
topsail breeze. The course wasa 15-mile triangle 
sailed over twice ; the first leg was a broad reach, 
the second a thrash to windward and the third 
run to leeward. The Amorita won by 5m. 18s. 
actual and 3m. 43s. corrected time. 

Gossoon and Minerva raced together, in class 6, 
sailing twice over an 11-mile triangle. Minerva 


got a start of 18 seconds over Gossoon. The race 
was close throughout. Gossoon came in 48 sec- 
ondsahead but the Fife cutter won by Im. 55s. cor- 
rected time. Mr. Frank M. Freeman’s Dragoon 
came to the line alone in the 34-footer class and 
had a walk-over. Among the 21-footers Celia 
beat Vaguero by 2m. 21s. actual and corrected 
time. Shrimp started but withdrew. 


THE LARCHMONT-ATLANTIC CRUISE. 


This year, for the first time, the Atlantic and 
Larchmont clubs joined forces for a cruise down 
the Sound. An imposing fleet, numbering over 
eighty yachts of all sizes but all in excellent trim, 
were assembled in Larchmont harbor on the 
morning of July 13th to take part in the cruise or 
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to help make a successful start. As on the occa- 
sion of the annual regatta the club’s usual luck 
with the weather deserted them, and at the time 
set for the starta rain squall had blown up. The 
first run was to be to Black Rock and it was a 
fast run from start to finish. The weather finally 
cleared and the start was made shortly after 
noon. The official time over the 26 miles was as 
follows: 


SCHOONERS—CLASS A, 80FT. AND OVER. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
cccecccoeee 2 40 30 2 39 55 
2 44 48 36 53 

+3 23 24 

3 01 56 

19 17 

38 40 


Ramona... 


2 

2 49 SI 
3 00 04 
2 30 09 


Phantom 
Emerald 


Amorita... 
Elsemarie. 
Florida 


SLOOPS—CLASS 2, 50 TO 70FT. 


DRIER, ccninccccececesecssccoonsnecesd 2 $1 37 
Huron 


Gossoon 
Verena.. 


CABIN. 


Penguin 
Choctaw 


41 50 
36 34 
59 56 
37 36 
13 12 
55 33 


Ventura 51 40 


Infanta.. 
Fidello. . 
Modesta.... 


Gunhilde 
Almira 


On Sunday afternoon, July 14th. the fleet 
sailed to Morris Cove. On the 15th the squadron 
sailed from Morris Cove to New London. The 
start was made before colors and most of the 
yachts were handicapped by reason of being 
late at the start. The wind was very light all 
day, from the east all day and the beat was slow 
andtedious. The fleet broke tacks and scattered; 
the only notable feature was the light weather 
speed developed by Amorita. 

The winners were the Ramona, first prize, and 
Sachem, second, in class A; Amorita, first in 
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class B; Viator, first in class C; Ventura, first of 
sloops, class 2; Wasp. first in class 3; Choctaw, 
first, and Awa, second, in class 4. Cabin trunks 
—WMinerva first and Gossoon second in class 4. 
Flush decks—Moro¢a first and Senorita second in 
class 5; Jnfanta tirst and Almira second in 
class 6. 

On July 17th, at New London, thirty yachts 
remained in the combined cruising fleet. The 
day’s work consisted of a broad reach and at the 
end, through a shift of wind, a beat to the corn- 
field light-vessel, then a run to Plum Gut, 23 
miles in all. The wind was very light all day. 

The winners were: Schooners, class A— 
Emerald beat Sachem 3h. 03m. and Ramona 
25m. 15s.; class B—Amorita beat LElsemarie 
4m. 29s.; class C—ZLoya/ beat Viator and Cavalier. 
Sloops, class 2—Xatrina beat Huron 3m. 48s.; 
class 3—£clipse, walk-over ; class 4, flush deck— 
Gossoon beat Minerva 6m. Ots.; class 4, trunk 
cabin—Penguin beat Wenonah 37m. 42s.; class 5 — 
Norota beat Kathleen 45m. O1s,; class 6—A/mira 
beat /nfanta 33m. 49s. 

This ended the racing of the cruise, although 
the fleet kept together in Daering’s Harbor until 
the 19th. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE. 


The rendezvous of the N. Y. Y. C., prepara- 
tory to the annual cruise was on July 29th and, 
as usual, at Glen Cove, L. I. The fleet was an 
unusually large one ; while the Defender and the 
Vigilant were the chief objects of interest, there 
was good sporting blood all through the fleet and 
many Owners were anxious, after months of 
preparatory toil, for first blood in their respec- 
tive classes. The racing among the schooners 
Emerald, Ramona, Crusader, Amorita, Elsemarie 
and Loya/ had been keen during the early sum- 
mer regattas, which had been arranged by the 
leading clubs, and these yachts were all here in 
fighting trim. The fleet, which would be re- 
markable in any water and at any time, was 
strengthened by the arrival of the stately Zasca, 
recently returned from a 10,000-mile cruise in 
foreign waters. She exhibited the embodiment 
of all that is best in American yachting ; beauty, 
comfort, speed and strength. There also were 
the English-built Queen M/ab and the American 
Wasp, whose competition would be worthy of 
the attention of the yachting world, if it had not 
the rivalry of the greater sloops upon which to 
whet its appetite. 

The ‘first race was across the Sound to the 
Norwalk Islands and return and thence to Hun- 
tington Harbor. Com. Edward M. Brown had 
offered three cups: One for the cup-defending 
sloops, one for the schooners and a third for the 
smaller sloops. The race between the Defender 
and Vigi/ant is narrated in this month’s QuTING. 
The results among the others were as follows: 
Amorita beat Emerald im. 58s., Elsemarie tm. 
27s., Lasca 10m. 44s., Marguerite 13m. 2Is., 
Loyal 15m. 49s., Neaera 15m. 35s. and J/roguois 
16m. Defender beat Vigilant im. 49s. elapsed 
time. Wasp beat Queen Mab 2m. 18s., Mineola 
7m. 36s. and Hildegarde 15m. 47s. The win- 
ners of the cups were Amorita, Defender and 
Wasp. 

On July 30th occurred the first run of the cruise 
from Hempstead Harbor to New London, 73 
miles. A goodly number of the old salts, who 
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value the luxury of an invigorating sail in which 
there is no rivalry, and for which temporary 
happiness is the only prize, sailed without the 
formality of crossing the line, intent upon a 
cruise rather a race. 

Twenty-six yachts entered the competition for 
the club honors. All hands were on deck at sun- 
rise; the start being made at 6.40 A. M. Theday 
proved to be one which will be recorded on 
memorable pages in the logs of the participants. 
The race from Huntington Bay to New London 
was a broad reach from start to finish, covering 
64 nautical miles. There was all the wind that 
was wanted at first for gaff-topsails and then for 
reefs. The Sound was white with breaking seas. 
It blew from the S. W. at a 20-mile rate. Clara 
lost her topmast and bowsprit and dropped out. 
The big schooner A/ontauk, whose cruises have 
been the subject of books, took a knock-down, 
and had one of her boats and a. part of her rail 
carried away, The new Norota had a hole blown 
through her mainsail; Ventura not only burst her 
mainsail but had her balloon jib blown to ribbons, 
and Defender split a gaff-topsail. 

Those who had doubts as to Defender in a big 
wind had now the opportunity to be comforted. 
But, although the big sloops did their best, the 
honors of the day were carried away by the old 
schooner Conste//ation. She made the run in 4h. 
36m. 34s., or at the rate of over 14 knots an 
hour. Vigilant's time was 4h. 40m. 37s., which 
was at the rate of 13.7 knots. Near the finish, 


off Bartlett’s Reef, Defender’s patent steering - 


gear failed because of heating and binding of 
the sleeve, on the main shaft, which controlled 
the speed-increasing gear. She was at the time 
about 2 minutes ahead of Vigt/ant, but was com- 
pelled to give up the race. 

The results were as follows: among the big 
schooners Constellation defeated Ramona 5m. 22s.; 
the Emerald won in the second class schooners, 
beating the Zasca Im. 36s.; the Avie/ won in the 
third class schooners, beating the /roguois 2m. 
t1s.; the Amorita in the fourth class schooners, 
beat the Shamrock, her only competitor, 8m. 39s. ; 
the Zoya/, in the fifth class schooners, beat the 
Neaera 3m. 30s.; the Katrina, in the second class 
sloops had a walk-over; the Queen Mad, in the 
third class sloops, beat the Hi/degarde 2m. 19s.; 
the Wasp, in the fifth class sloops, beat the 
Eclipse tom., and the Gossoon beat the Norota 
in the sixth class sloops 16m. 8s. 

Volunteer was awaiting the arrival of the fleet, 
and Jubilee came in from Boston with three of 
her four port shrouds hanging loose, because 
their aluminum bronze turnbuckles had snapped. 
On July 31st, a large fleet started from New Lon- 
don to Newporf, 40 miles, but most abandoned 
the outside racing course and went through 
Fisher’s Island Sound. The run of the racers was 
made, for the most part, with spinnakers. 
Vigilant burst her mainsail, although the wind 
was light. 

The winners were: Schooners, class 1, Con- 
stellation beat Ramona 6m. 4s.; class 2, May flower 
beat Emerald 3m. 52s., Lasca 6m. 448., Merlin 
7m. 36s., A/c@a 29m. §2s.; class 3, /roguis beat 
Ariel ttm. 55s., Marguerite 12m. 36s.; class 4, 
Amorita beat Elsemarie 12m. 28s., Shamrock 
17m. 30s.;, class 5, eaera beat Loyal 6m. 4s. 
Cutters, class 1, Defender beat Vigilant 12m. 2s. 
and Volunteer 24m. 5s.; class 2, Queen Mab beat 


Fiildegarde 12m. 26s.; Class 5, Wasp beat Mineola 
14m. 31s.; Class 6, Uvira beat Norota gs. 

The Goelet cup race was sailed August 2d, over 
the Block Island course, in a twelve to fifteen- 
knot breeze and over a moderately smooth sea. 
Although the Defender lost the race to the Vigid- 
ant through the breaking of her gaff at the be- 
ginning of the last leg of the course, she that 
day dissipated all doubts as to her weatherly 
power in a stiff blow. The course was tlfe club 
course number four, 38 miles; from Brenton’s 
Reef lightship, a beat of 134% miles to a mark 
one mile from Block Island; a run of 18 miles 
with spinnakers set, to a mark two miles S. W. by 
W. from West Island light, and a reach of 6% 
miles. The wind was steady from the S. W. This 
race presented the splendid spectacle of the four 
great sloops starting off together under club-top- 
sails and small jib-topsails, followed, after an 
interval of five minutes, by a fleet of ten racing 
schooners. Among the attending steamers were 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s Valiant, John Jacob Astor’s 
Nourmahal, J. Pierpont Morgan’s Corsair, E. D. 
Morgan’s Shearwater, W. H. Starbuck’s 77dlie, 
Joseph Stickney’s Susquehanna, E. C. Benedict’s 
Oneida, Robert Goelet’s Hermione and John Hall’s 
Unquowa. These, with all the sea-going pleasure 
craft of Narragansett Bay, combined to make a 
truly notable fleet. 

The Defender was sailed by Capt. Haff, Vigilant 
by Capt. Charley Barr; Capt. Newcomb sailed the 
Fubilee, with Gen. Paine and John B. Paine at his 
side, and Capt. Aubrey Crocker handled the Vod- 
unteer, with Malcomb J. Forbes on deck, still 
greatly proud of his old champion, but ready to 
learn to what degree the designer’s art had pro- 
gressed since she won her laurels eight years 
ago. of 

eat the finish, Vigilant had beaten Fudbilee by 
om. 14s. and Volunteer by 25m. 48s. At the sec- 
ond turn, two minutes before the Defender broke, 
she was Im. 35s. ahead of Vigi/ant; then her gaff 
snapped and she dropped out of the race, leaving 
Mr. Willard and the Vigt/ant to win one of the 
most coveted prizes of the season and to score a 
well-earned victory. 

Capt. Haff and Capt. Crocker had a lively brush 
at the start for the windward berth. Volunteer 
and Defender were first at the starting line the 
former to windward and a length ahead, with 
scarcely sixty feet between her and the lightship. 
Then Capt. Haff saw the chance for one of his 
startling manceuvres. Up goes his helm, the De- 
fender jibes in her own length under Vigz/ant’s 
stern; she shoots to windward of the Tobin-bronze 
yacht and between her and the lightship, blan- 
kets her sails, and crosses the line 6 seconds 
ahead. No American yacht but the Defender 
could have made such coup de force, and few 
skippers would have attempted it. The Fubilee 
crossed 9g seconds later. Capt. Barr, secing that 
the Vigilant had lost the weather berth, took ad- 
vantage of the five minutes’ handicap limit and 
lay back to keep clear of the others and perhaps 
secure a better wind. He crossed 3m. 23s. after 
Fubilee and within 30 seconds of the end of the 5 
minutes. 

The time of the big sloops to the windward 
mark, after the 13%-mile beat, was—Defender, 
th. 40m. 25s.; Vigzlant, th. 46m. 29s.; Fudilee, 
th. 50m. 9s.; Volunteer, th. 57m. 40s. After 
rounding the mark, Vigi/ant’s Scandinavian crew 
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beat the Deer Island boys in getting out their 
spinnakers; the Vigi/ant’s was drawing in 20 
seconds, the Defender’s in 40 seconds, the Fudbilee’s 
in 2 minutes, and the Volunteer’s in nearly 3 
minutes. 

The time at the end of the run was—Defender, 
3h. 44m. tos.; Vigilant, 3h. 55m. 45s.; Fudilee, 
3h. 57m. 8s.; Volunteer, 4h. 14m. 50s. 

The time of the race is recorded as follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
" H. M. S. H. M. S. 
33 Not timed. 
Volunteer ... oe 39 5 00 O% 5 29 25 
J. bilee RAP 09 4 44 ©0 § 12 51 
Vigilant 34 12 4 38 @% 5 03 37 

The following is the time of the schooners: 

Elapsed 
Time. 
H. M. S. 


NAME, 


Corrected 
Time. 
H. M., S. 


Finish. 
H. M, S. 
Not timed. 
46 51 


Constellation 
6 08 30 
1924 § 42 36 
4° 24 6 00 24 
18 5 43 34 
6 12 12 
5 58 43 
6 20 59 
6 46 52 
6 55 16 


6 00 35 
5 34 38 
5 50 05 
5 33 O1 
5 57 33 
5 27 o1 
559 11 
6 15 o1 
6 17 20 


Mayflower 
Marguerite 
Amorita 
Elsemarie 


4° 00 
30 30 
37 34 


DAauUuuunstun 


Nearea 36 22 


It has been most unfortunate that differences 
have arisen between Mr. Iselif, or, as it now 
stands, between the regatta committee of the N. 
Y. Y. C. and Mr. Willard. It is a case of ‘‘when 
doctor’s disagree who then shall decide?” Cer- 
tainly the members of the committee, Messrs. 
S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold and Irving 
Grinnell, are thoroughly just and competent; and 
yet Mr. Willard takes exception to their decision, 
and he is unquestionably one of the most able 
and clear-headed of Corinthian sailors. Certainly 
there is something of perspicuity needed in the 
club’s sailing regulations when such uncertainties 
occur; they would not be possible under the 
ordinary rules of the road at sea. 

Mr. Willard claims that on two occasions, July 
22d and August 6th, the Vigi/ant was crowded by 
the Defender so that a collision would have been 
likely if the former had not given up the right 
of way, to which she was entitled. He entered 
his protest in the first instance, but refrained 
from doing so in the second because he feared 
the syndicate might be embarrassed by the oper- 
ation of the rule, which provides that a yacht 
justly protested twice shall be barred from enter- 
ing further races of the club during the season. 

Whatever were the merits of the case in the 
second instance, the committee had to deal only 
with the first. Their report was a surprise to 
many who witnessed the occurrence at the Scot- 
land light-ship, and who are familiar with the 
ordinary rules of the road. 

Both yachts were to windward of the line, the 
start being to leeward. The Vigilant was 
reaching along the line on the starboard tack. 
The Defender was to windward, and running 
before the wind towards the line. 

The first of the club’s rules, Sec. 2, reads, in 
full: «‘ A yacht free shall-keep clear of one close 
hauled.” 

Sec. 6 reads ‘* A yacht with the wind aft shall 
keep clear of a yacht on any point of sail- 
ing.” Without stopping to consider whether 
there is any raison d etre of the former rule while 
the latter exists, or to point out the grammatical 


absurdity which would make a yacht with wind 
aft not on any point of sailing, the question to 
be considered is, did Vigi/ant abanden the right of 
way which Mr. Iselin at the time admitted she 
had and which most of the on-lookers thought 
she was entitled to? If, when Mr. Willard 
thought a collision was imminent, the Vigi/ant 
had luffed up under the Defender’s stern, as she 
subsequently did, it would have been the duty of 
the committee to decide whether the proximity 
of the boats was sufficient to justify it. 

As it was it was claimed that previous to luff- 
ing, the skipper of the Vigilant, Capt. Charlie 
Barr, rolled up his wheel as if to bear away over 
the line, which movement was promptly reported 
by Captain Berry to Captain Haff, who was at 
Defender’s wheel. The wheel of the Vigilant was 
reversed so quickly that few on the attending 
steamers noticed the original movement or per- 
ceived any change in the Vigilant’s course, If 
he had abandoned her original course on the 
wind, she unquestionably abandoned the right of 
way under the rules. The regatta committee in 
their, report simply stated that the protest was not 
allowed, without giving any reference to the rules 
or statement of the case. 

It seems that the only point of principle in- 
volved is what constitutes a change of course; and 
the only question of fact, did the Vigilant so 
change her course? We cannot see that any of 
the club’s rules other than those cited apply to 
the case; the only one which approaches it, Sec. 
14, governing overlaps while rounding marks, 
does not appear to fit, as there was no overlap. 

As far as we may obtain the facts, it appears 
that Capt. Barr put up his wheel, and that the 
committee decided that this was a change of 
course. If this was the basis of it, the decision 
would seem to be a strict but an eminently 
proper one; and a proper precedent has been 
established. 

R. B. BuRCHARD. 


The Aster cups, the munificent gift of Mr. 
John Jacob Astor to the N. Y. Y. C., for the win- 
ners in the trial races to decide which yacht 
will defend America’s cup, are of the value of 
$2000. 

These cups were designed and manufactured by 
the Gorham Manufacturing Co., and are of rare 
beauty and grace, a departure from the conven- 
tional lines of yacht prizes, forming trophies 
which, while suggesting in every detail the purpose 
for which they are offered, have still a light and 
graceful appearance, which forms a noticeable 
contrast to the heavy, massiveness of many 
noted cups. oe 

Each cup is two feet high, from the base to the 
top of the figure of Victory, and nine inches 
across the widest part, resting on a movable 
base of ebony, around which is twined a wreath 
of vines and fruits with a crowned head of Nep- 
tune on each side. The base is of classic design, 
rising in graceful form with fluted indentations, 
crowned by dropping leaves to a double sea-shell 
in which two dolphins rest. The tails of the dol- 
phins are twined aroand a border which forms a 
lozenge-shaped panel, uniting at the top to a sea- 
shell, in which rests one foot of a figure of 
Victory. 

This figure, eight inches in height, stands full 
front in a most graceful posture, the right foot 
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resting in the shell, the other drawn back and 
upheld by the top of the shell. In the right hand 
is the wreath of victory, while held aloft is a 
branch of palms. The handles are of a particu- 
larly graceful shape, and are composed of bull 
rushes and other aquatic plants in graceful and 
natural forms, with the head of an American 
eagle at the top of the curve. These bull rushes 
divide at the handle, a part of the plants clinging 
to the sides of the cup as far as the neck, where 
they gradually taper offinto drippings of water. 
Both sides of the cup are alike, with the excep- 


THE ASTOR CUPS. 


tion of the figure of Victory, it being intended to 
etch a yachting scene in one panel, with the 
name of the winner and other details in the 
other. Great attention was paid to symmetry, 
gracefulness and proportion, and the result is 
two of the handsomest cups ever produced by the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co. 

The Goelet cups were this year the costliest 
raced for in years. For many years they have 
ranked as the most important prizes of the 
yachting season, and were, as usual, supplied by 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. The prizes are the costliest 


that Mr. Goelet has ever offered in this series, 
and although they will probably go on record as 
the thousand-dollar and _five-hundred-dollar 
Goelet cups, the generous donor paid consider- 
ably more this year to secure two of the choicest 
examples of the silversmith’s art. 

The $1,000 prize for schooners is one of Tif- 
fany & Co’s. famous Columbian Exposition pieces, 
a bacchanalian tankard weighing nearly one 
hundred and sixty ounces. In general form it 
was suggested by the style of the carved wooden 
tankards made early in the last century. This 
silver tankard, however. merely suggests the 
form of the earlier ones; for the decorations, 
which reveal a happy blending of rococo work 
and bacchanalian characters, bear the stamp of 
originality and original treatment. Under the 
lips of the tankard old Satyr is represented, with 
an expression of thirst, surrounded by a rich 
growth of luxurious grapes and leaves, forming 
a broad, border-like decoration around the top. 

Around the lower part of the tankard a pro- 
cession of babinos is seen, some riding on rams, 
and others walking, and producing sounds with 
pipes, flutes, and various instruments of the 
period, while others in this merry band have 
developed into fauns, and are sporting in gym- 
nastic exercises as they join in the feast of wine 
and song. To give appropriate support to the 
sentiment expressed in this frieze, the base of 
the cup is decorated with the old poverbial ram’s 
head, smothered in lavish decoration of the wine- 
producing fruit, while the ram’s hoofs are intro- 
duced as feet to the piece. The handle is of ro- 
coco character and very graceful. The tankard 
has a capacity of seven quarts, and stands two 
feet high, measuring six and a half inches in 
diameter at the bottom, from which it tapers to 
the top. 


The $500 prize for sloops is a massive silver 
punch-bowl of the famous Tiffany Indian chrys- 


anthemum pattern. It weighs two hundred 
ounces, stands eleven inches high, and has a 
capacity of sixteen quarts. The decorative work 
upon this bowl, while not so lavish as upon 
the tankard, is still of a very superior order. 
The Indian chrysanthemum buds, leaves and 
flowers are not merely chased up, but have been 
first cast, and then all the minute details of the 
beautiful flower brought out by repoussé work 
and then applied to the bowl. The bas-relief 
work and chasing are examples of the most ad- 
vanced work ; and both trophies are, in many 
respects, the most beautiful and costly that will 
be raced for during the season. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A. B.—The most recent publications on 
physical training are Judd’s “Always Strong 
and Happy,” and ‘* Hygiene and Physical Culture 
for Women.”’ We can supply them both. 


F, J. W., N. W. M. P.—For Bevia, on the east 
coast of Africa, consult some good shipping 
agency. 

J. N. M., Marietta.—The second edition of 
Stephens’ work contains all you require. No 
table of offsets has ever been published. 

M. V. W., Freehold.—You will get what you 
require by applying to N. L. Wilson, 170 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 


H. A. M.—No ¢tompiler of athletic statistics 
takes notice of such absurdities as 10-yard and 
25-yard runs. Nor do they keep records of per- 
formances by lads of different ages. Your per- 
formances would be fair if there was any reason 
to suppose that the timekeeping was accurate. 
The most experienced officials hesitate about 
times for such abbreviated affairs as 10 yards 
and 25 yards, and the best timekeepers would 
disagree on races run in less than two seconds. 
You can ascertain your comparative abilities by 
competing against other boys, and will probably 
find them harder to beat than is a watch, held by 
an inexperienced official. 
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Going on 


Your Vacation ? 





Whether you go to the seashore or to the mountains, you will do 
some shooting, no doubt, either at game or target. 


(2S "STeveNs i 


U. M. @. Ammunition 


Is made for every make of gun, rifle, or revolver, no matter what 


calibre it may be. 


U. M. C. AMMUNITION is always reliable and is fully guaranteed. 


FOR SALE AT ALL DEALERS. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Smoking Tobacco 


A delightful blend of StJames 
Parish ,Louisiana.Perique 
Geniune Imported Turkish 
Extra Bright Plug Cut, Exta 
Bright Long Cut ,and 


Celebrated Brand 
an Pickings. 
+ ofan! 





A202 Trial Package 
Post Paid for25Cts 


SEALE 














d) 





Charles Gounod 


the well-known Composer, 
wrote of 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 
«s Honor to « Vin Mariani,’ that 
admirable Tonic-Wine, which so 
often restored my strength.”’ 





Mailed Free. : 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
Beneficial and Agreeable. 

Every Test Proves Reputation, 
Avoid Substitutions, Ask for * Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 

Pants: 41 Ba. Hausmann, 62 W. 16th St., New York. 


DON : 239 Oxford Street. 
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‘‘GAME Birps aT Home,” by Theodore S. Van 
Dyke, should score a clean right and left on the 
heart and mind of every American sportsman. 
The clever author of ‘‘ The Still Hunter” has im- 
proved upon his previous excellent work, for the 
nature of his latest effort has afforded him a 
broader opportunity for displaying the fruits of 
his ripened experience and years of close obser- 
vation. In the field, Van Dyke is a sportsman 
who shoots with both eyes open; in the study, 
he is an artist who knows how to faithfully por- 
tray the incidents of gentlemanly sport. 


In Patterson’s ‘‘ NAVAL RESERVE-MAN’s GUIDE,” 
Capt. Howard Patterson has done valuable work 
for naval reserve-men and man-of-wars-men by 
the publication in the handy form of a dictionary, 
of a description of all parts of a man-of-war and 
her equipment. The book is in similar form 
with and will serve as an addition to the ‘‘TIllus- 
trated Nautical Dictionary” by the same author ; 
that is, to those who are lucky enough to pos- 
sess that excellent work, which is now out of print, 
the plates having been destroyed by fire. 

The Naval Dictionary contains explanations of 
naval terms and phrases, line and staff ranks 
and grades, ordnance explosives, torpedoes, etc. 
The - is clear and the diagrams complete in 
detail. 


‘“*ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION,” by W. J. Hen- 


derson. Every amateur navigator and everyone 
studying navigation should read W. J. Hender- 
son’s little book on the elements of navigation. 
Being brief and clear it would, in the beginning, 
supplement the instructions of a practical teacher 
even better than the standard books on the sub- 
ject. Written by a well-known author of sea 
stories, and made up like a pocket volume of 
light reading, it has an inviting exterior, but it 
is the seductiveness of sugar-coated medicine. 
Mr. Henderson has not shirked his duty as a 
teacher ; each page must be mastered in its turn 
to insure an intelligent perusal, for no words are 
wasted, and the information is cumulative. 


‘¢THE LAND OF THE SUN,” by Christian Reid. 
will be helpful to those who prefer to have their 
knowledge of foreign lands conveyed to them 
through the medium of a story. So long as the 
scope of such a work is recognized and the in- 
formation which it contains is reliable, bothauthor 
and reader are in harmony. Certainly no one can 
rise from the perusal of ‘‘ The Land of the Sun” 
without knowing a very great deal of Mexico. 


“AN ERRANT WooInG,” by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, is a novel worthy of her pen. Graceful in 





language, picturesque in scenic description and 
wholesome in tone. It is a positive relief to turn 
from the unhealthy maundering and introspective 
drivel with which so much of the modern story- 
telling is tainted, to the wholesome sentimental 
air and brilliant pen-pictures with which Mrs. 
Harrison has embellished the pages of ‘An 
Errant Wooing.” Even those whose predeliction 
is not particularly in the line of sentiment will 
read and re-read the graphic descriptions of Tan- 
giers, the Alhambra and Southern Spain, and 
maybe wish that those who devote their pens 
to descriptive travel would dip them at times 
in the fount from which the gifted authoress of 
“An Errant Wooing” draws her inspiration. 


‘THE SCALLYWAG,” by Grant Allen. In the 
delineation of English life of the humbler sort 
Grant Allen has, in ‘‘The Scallywag,” equaled 
some of the best efforts of Dickens, whilst in the 
delineation of the modern phases of the academic 
life of Oxford he presents a picture worthy to 
rank with ‘‘Tom Brown,” or perhaps it would be 
a nearer parallel to say Thackeray. The charac- 
ters both of the Israelitish money-lender and of 
the Scallywag are a little forced, but then it is in 
the heroic direction, and perhaps permissible. 
At any rate it is a fault which idealizes their good 
qualities, and for that reason, perhaps, comes 
fully within the poetic license a story-teller is per- 
mitted to take. 


‘‘Across INDIA, OR LivE Boys IN THE FAR 
East,” by Oliver Optic. Illustrated. In this 
volume, which is the first of the third series of 
the ‘ All-Over-the-World Library.” Oliver Optic 
takes the Belgrave family, in their steamer, the 
Guardian Mother, sailing to Bombay and Surah. 
At the latter place the party leave the steamer 
and continue their voyage by rail to Lahore, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares, visiting 
the scenes of the Sepoy Rebellion, as well as 
many other interesting places. During the 
voyage on the Guardian Mother, a party contain- 
ing a number of persons of importance in India 
were rescued from. the perils of the sea, and 
through their influence the party enjoyed many 
privileges, and were given much information 
during their tour in the country, which it would 
otherwise have been very difficult to obtain. The 
geography and history of the country are con- 
veyed in a most interesting manner ; but as the 
author knows just what young people desire, he 
does not allow their interest to lag from want of 
novel incidents and thrilling scenes, including 
hunting adventures and the sports of the 
country. 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OuTING. 











THERE WOULD BE NO COMPLAINT. 


‘‘T wouldn’t ride over those fields if I were 
you,” said a gentleman out hunting to a sporting 
friend. ‘‘They belong toa disagreeable sort of 
fellow who might make a fuss about it.” 

‘¢ Well, sir,” replied the farmer, ‘‘as him’s me, he 
won't say nothing about it to-day.”— Sheffield 
Telegraph. 





BASEBALL ITEM. 
‘*You should be.a baseball player,” said the 
beetle to the spider. 
‘‘Why so?” inquired the latter. 
‘¢You are so good at catching flies.” 
‘¢True ; but I fall a victim to the fowls.” 
he went behind the bat.— Zexas Siftings. 


And 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT MUCH DIFFERENCE. 

JoHNNy: What is the difference between a 
battle and a duel, mamma ? 

MAMMA: A battle is between a number of 
people. A duel is between only two. 

Jounny: O, I see. You and papa fight duels. 
But when grandmamma comes here, and Uncle 
Jim, then it is a battle.— 7ruth. 

FOXY. 

Papa: Young man, you want to marry my 
daughter, and yet will not give me a list of your 
friends for reference. 

Dunstan: Not much. 
same girl.—Zown Topics. 


They are all after the 


TRUE TO NATURE. 
‘©WHICH is my part in this duet?” asked the 
prima donna of her husband, who was the tenor. 
‘Your part? Here it is, of course. The one 
with the last words in it.” — Washington Star. 
AT THE CIRCUS. 
‘¢ THE giraffe hasn’t got much of a tail, has he, 
pa?” 
‘‘No, my son, but he makes up for it in the 
length of his neck.” 
‘Well, when he gets frisky does he wag his 
neck ?”—7exas Siftings. 








WHY ? 


SoME men find it easier to sing a hymn than tu 
tell the truth.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CALLED Down—the little feathers on the ducks. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE NEXT MOVE. 
Buckton: The way things are now, women 
really are getting a better chance than men. 
NENDICK: Yes, but there are signs of a good 
time coming. The young men of the Whipper- 
snapper Club are agitating for co-education at 
Vassar.— Town Topics. 


Mrs. B.: I can’t see what's your objection to 
young Mr. Goodly. Everybody speaks well of 
him. 

Miss B. (pathetically): Mamma, surely you 
wouldn’t wish me to marry a man that I would 
never have a right to scold.—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 

“‘Slow rises worth by poverty oppressed ”’— 
but, if it would rise early, and hustle, it might 
avoid poverty.— Puck. 

IN THE ART-GALLERY. 

Mr. HACEDE (looking at the picture of Foan of 
Arc being burned at the stake): ** Ain’t that orful, 
M’ria? An’ they say it’s the work of one o’ 
them old masters.” 

Mrs. HacepeE: ‘I allers heerd as how they 
was orful cruel to their help, but I never knowed 
as they went so fur as roastin’ ’em to death.” — 
Fudge. 

A NEW READING. 
Consider the lilies: how much toiling a man 


has to do before he can afford to buy one !— 
Atchison Globe. 


A SAD ALTERNATIVE. 

OLD GENTLEMAN: My, my! I don’t like to see 
little boys cry. Boys who get hurt should act 
like men. 

Boy: 
swearin’,. 


Boo, hoo! Then I'd get li-licked fer 
Texas Siftings. 
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he Astor Cups. 
Mr. John Jacob Astor’s muni- 
ficent gift to the New York 
Yacht Club—two Sterling Sil- 
ver Cups—as prizes for the trial 
races to decide which yacht 
shall defend ‘‘America’s Cup,” 


are now on exhibition at our 
New York establishment. ... 





Cor. Broadway and 
QinefeentB Street. 





These Cups, designed and manufact- 
ured by us, are a departure from the 
conventional line of yacht prizes. . . 
Our artists are constantly evolving 
new lines of beauty in their designs, 
and we invite correspondence from 
those wishing estimates for prizes for 
Aquatic and Field Sports....... 


Bor$am Wifa. Co., semis. 


Broadway and 
MinefeentB Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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JYOSSOLY PZT AS —DAO— AON 
“Ayer’s Pills, for over thirty years, have kept me in good 
health. Before | was twenty, | hardly knew a well day, suffer- 
ing as I did almost continually from constipation, dyspepsia, 
headaches, ‘neuralgia, and boils. When, 1 began the, use of 
Ayer’s Pills, | had (no\"more} trouble; from) ‘any. of! these: 
complaints. I consider“this the“ most important’ and’ valuable 
of medicines.” —H. WETTSTEIN, Byron, Ill. 


AYERS, CATHARTIC PIES 


iC Parley ov? Fa 
TAKE — 


ERS 
>” MADE BY DRI-C-AYER &CO- 
‘ LOWELL,MASS.USA 








= 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutT1NG. 

















ATHLETES of every class, and men desirous of 
maintaining their physical powers and staying 
qualities at their best, will find a useful assistant 
in ‘*Vigoral,” prepared from prime beef by 
Armour & Company, Chicago. See their adver- 
tisement on p. Ivi. 


THE Horace Partridge Co., manufacturers of 
fine lawn tennis supplies, at 335 Washington 
street, Boston, never places anything but strictly 
first-class goods upon the market. The ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Tate Racket” has found favor with experts 
and has helped to win honors in allthe important 
fixtures. The ‘‘Expert Tate” is a fine tool in- 
tended for fine work, and no defeat was ever 
attributed to a fault in its construction or design. 
It is built upon scientific principles, and it shows 
best in the best of company. It is faultless in 
balance, strength of frame, quality of stringing, 
smashing and driving power; in brief, it is a 
perfect tennis racket. Illustrated catalogue fur- 
nished free upon application. 


THE Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., has now ready three SPECIAL and 
six REGULAR tools for the new Marlin 
25-36. The bullet, illustrated, shows six 
grooves and weighs 104 grains, one part 
tin to about ten parts lead. The Per- 
fection mold turns out heavier or lighter 
bullets, as desired. Every rifleman 
should send for a copy of ‘‘The Ideal 
Handbook,” which may be obtained at 104483 
the above address. 


THE H. H. Kiffe Co., manufacturers of sports- 
men’s supplies, at 523 Broadway, N. Y., have had 
a difficult task in filling orders for the split bam- 
boo rod, advertised in OuTING. For a month the 
factory could hardly meet the demand, and an 
annoying loss of one consignment of rods fora 
time delayed the prompt filling of orders. 


THE popular West Shore Railréad now has a 
new limited train to Buffalo, called the National 
Express, which leaves New York at 7:30 P.M., 
reaching Buffalo early the next morning. The 
perfection of modern equipment will be found in 
the sleeping cars of the West Shore. 


THE superb equipment of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, the beauty 
of the scenery along its famous river route and 
its possession of a station situated in the heart of 
New York City make this line a favorite with 
travelers to the metropolis. But convenience 
of terminus and careful provision for the com- 
fort of patrons are by no means all the road 
offers. To those whose business compels them 
to spend the early autumn within easy reach 
of the city the arrangements of the road to 
enable busy people to enjoy a month of country 
life will prove most admirable. What these ar- 
rangements are may be learned from ‘Sum- 
mer Homes on the Harlem and on the Hudson,” 
a tastefully arranged description of rural 
points easily reached by rail from New York, 
which also tells of cost of living and many other 
things of value to those intending to make 


PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


holiday during September. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any address if three two- 
cent stamps are forwarded to Mr. Geo. H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. The passenger 
department of the road has issued a most use- 
ful series of publications, among which are 
‘¢The Adirondack Mountains,” ‘‘*The Lake 
Region of Central New York,” ‘*Two Days 
at Niagara Falls,” ‘‘Two to Ten Days’ Pleasure 
Tours,” and ‘‘ The Great Resorts of the Empire 
State,” copies of which may be obtained as 
above. 


Few people know probably that a large pro- 
portion of the imported dogs, in this country, 
have come here under the auspices of spratts 
Patent. The fact of the matter is, there is more 
glory than money in it. 

This branch of their business is undertaken 
rather in the interest of breed-improving, and of 
course in this way it probably redounds to their 
advantage inthe end. America to-day hassome 
of the best dog blood in the world. 


PETER GOLDEN, at his Cycling Academy, Ameri- 
can Assembly Rooms, Eighth avenue, does more 
than teach. He stores wheels and keeps them in 
repair. ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine” is espe- 
cially true of the bicycle, and a frequent over- 
looking by experienced eyes is an insurance 
against endless petty troubles. 


‘« THE Knickerbocker Special” and ‘The South- 
western Limited,” on the Big Four route between 
New York and Boston and Buffalo, St. Louis, 
Peoria, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Dayton and 
Cleveland are trains that reduce the discomforts 
of travel toa minimum and double all its pleas- 
ures. 


PROVIDENCE and Stonington line’s palatial 
steamers to Boston, Providence, Worcester and all 
Eastern points offer the perfection of accommo- 
dation at reduced fares. A refreshing voyage and 
full night’s rest enable the traveler to reach his 
destination fit for business or pleasure. Every 
modern luxury, including a fine orchestra, is pro- 
vided for patrons of these popular lines. 


THe South has an historical attraction un- 
equaled. The fatherland of the Union, the cen- 
tre of its legislative life, and the scenes of the 
most heroic achievements in our national history, 
it appeals to all; and, when autumn adds its 
glory to the landscape, no district excels it in 
picturesqueness. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
have done wisely in organizing two autumn tours 
to the South, including Gettysburg, Blue Moun- 
tains, Luray Caverns, Basic City, Natural Bridge, 
Grottoes of the Shenandoah, cities of Richmond 
and Washington, and Mount Vernon. Special 
train of parlor cars will leave New York, Septem- 
ber 24th and October 8th. Round-trip rate, $55 
from New York, including all necessary expenses. 
For detailed itinerary apply to ticket agents or 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


















































Concerning Home Hecoration. 


FREKPHEPR HH 





LL the authorities and writers on matters of home decoration 
are agreed upon one thing this season; that is, that Oriental 
apartments and furnishings are extremely fashionable. The 
recent war in Asia, with other events of international moment 

occurring there, appear to have given fresh impetus to the general 
demand for Oriental products; and more persons than ever have 
been brought to realize that the people of the far East possess many 
valuable adjuncts to ‘‘home comfort,” that could be equally well 
used by Caucasians. 

Perhaps first and foremost among these are their wonderful 
antique rugs and carpets, that never appear to wear out, and that 
seemingly grow better and handsomer as they grow older and 
older. There are many points in favor of rugs over regular car- 
petings. They are no trouble to clean and re-lay ; they are warm, 
and highly attractive in patterns and colorings; they are artistic, 
and above all, they are durable. The finest collection, both of 
antique and modern rugs in the United States, may be seen in the 
establishment of A. A. Vantine & Co., 877-879 Broadway, N. Y. 











ey This firm has a grand collection of ‘‘ gems,” as the finest rugs of 
¥N Oriental lands—Turkey, Persia, India—are called. They are well 
Be worth a visit of inspection. 

vet 


Again, in furniture, there is a wonderful range of choice. The 
heavy, rich Chinese teak, in either red or black, is equal to the best 
mahogany or ebony, and is magnificently carved by hand. Ranging 
from this wood, we come through the carved Bombay blackwood, widely used in 
eastern palaces, down to rattan and bamboo products, both of which combine 
the merits of lightness and beauty with great strength. 

The Vantines show also many unusual pieces of art furniture, such as inlaid 
Turkish tabourets, curved India seats, hall seats, stands for  bric-a-brac, 
jardiniéres, etc. 

There are thousands of antique wall hangings, table covers, etc., richly em- 
broidered in colored floss silks and gold bullion, in the same store. These are 
generally used for piano-covers, window draperies, etc., etc., nowadays, and it is 
marvelous what an air of luxury these old materials, with their soft, rich color- 
ings, canadd toa room. They are not expensive, either. 

Everything needed for a blue-and-white room, Turkish smoking-den, 
Japanese boudoir or sewing-room, Persian library or Moorish dining apartment, 
can be found at the store we speak of ; and goods this year, it may be said, are 
considerably lower in price than they were at a corresponding time last year. 
In porcelains, jute rugs from Japan, screens, portitres, preserves, tea, coffee and 
condiments, as well as in rare Satsuma and Cloisonné wares, bronzes, etc., and 
also in dress silks, the Vantine place is rich in wonders. 

It is one of the sights of New York—Vantine’s. Visitors are always wel- 
comed, and no one need feel under any obligation to purchase. The salesmen 
are glad to show the goods. Why not drop in, before you fix up your home for 
the winter ? 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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l 8 J 
HotreL [VAJEsric, 

, Central Park West, 

7ist to 72d Streets, = = ~ - New York City. 

l 


Ia 
T? IIS magnificent Hotel, situated in one of the best residence portions of the 
city, offers most desirable accommodations for families who wish to avoid the 

cares of housekeeping. 

Rooms singly and em suite. very room has outside light. 

Leases furnished or unfurnished by the year, inclusive of electric light, heat 
: and full hotel service. 
| Meals will be served on the American and European plans. 

The various appointments are on such a scale as to make THE MAyjxEsTIc the 
finest Hotel in this country. The prices of suites range from $600 to $3,600. 

Diagrams furnished on application. 


RICHARD H. STEARNS, 


Managing Director. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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Congratulations of Governor ‘McKinley. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL VACA- 
TION TRIPS ARE OFFERED 
BY THE 


» Norther Steamship C0.’s 


Exclusively Passenger Steamers, 
‘‘ North-West” and“ North-Land.” 


Except in size, unequaled by 
anything afloat, 


Forming in connection with the 
Great Northern Railway 


THE DUSTLESS AND MOST DELIGHTFUL TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


For full particulars and printed matter, address 
A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass, Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 





STATE OF OHIO. 


Exrantive Depart 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


Colianhed 





Mr. John Gordon, General Manager, 
The Northern Steamship Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir: 
I write to congratulate you on the launching 


of a sister ship to the “North-west.” Last summer 





I took a trip from Cleveland to Duluth on the ‘“North- 
west,” and never did I have a more enjoyable vaca- 
tion. The scenery is superb and the vessel a verita- 
ble floating palace. 


Wishing you every success, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


base be A 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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THE ENTIRE LENGTH OF 


The Beautiful 
Mohawk Valle 


is traversed by the 



















“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SIGHT 
| EVER WITNESSED WAS IN THE 
MOHAWK VALLEY’ 

—fee. 7 De Witt Talmage 


























YOU PAY ONLY TWO CENTS A MILE 
ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. NO 
OTHER RAILROAD, IN THE WORLD 
MAKES A SIMILAR OFFER... .. . 














THE GREAT THROUGH PASSENGERZ 
LINE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IS CORRECTLY STYLED — 


” CAMERIGAS GREATEST RAILROAD. 


COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, FOR NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiNG. 


The 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Owns and operates 6,168 miles of 
thoroughly equipped roadin the States of 
Illinois,Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, North Dakota and 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


Fl — _ LASS 
EVERY 
RESPECT 


Itis foremost in adopting every possi- 
ble appliance for the safety and comfort 
of passengers, including an Absolute 
Block System, Westinghouse Train Sig- 
nals, Steam Heat, Electric Light, Vesti- 
buled and Compartment Cars, etc. 


For further Information address 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The man in search of |; 
game can do no better || 
than to avail himself | 
of the facilities afford- || 
ed by the . . | 


Central Vermont 
RAILROAD, 


which goes through a 

| territory where sport 

|| is abundant. Those 
7 | wishing further infor- 
mation, should write 


le 


S. A. CUMMINGS, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 








TROY BOATS. 


PopuLAR HupsoN RIVER ROUTE TO 
SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
ADIRONDACKS, 


And all resorts North and East on Delaware & 
Hudson, or Fitchburg Railways. 


Steamers CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA leave foot 
West 1oth Street, daily except Saturday, 6 P. M., con- 
necting with morning express trains for North and East. 


These STEAMERS are first-class in every 
particular, and have unsurpassed 
accommodation for passengers. 


SUNDAY STEAMERS TOUCH AT ALBANY. 


Beers SARATOGA, $4.50. 
pews" LAKE GEORGE, $7.30, 


Also to many other points at LOW RATES and 
are good during the season issued. 


State Rooms may be Secured in Advance. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 


FREE! FREE! 


A BRAND NEW 
ROCHESTER CAMERA 


given to any one sending us 40 new sub- 
scriptions to OUTING. Write for partic- 
ulars to 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK. 

























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, near Phila., Pa. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 






In all respects one of the best preparatory schools inthe East. 
Represented by its graduates in YALE, HARVARD, PRINCETON, 
CoRNELL, Troy POLYTECHNIC, LEHIGH, LAFAYETTE and UNiv. 
OF Pa. $600 per year ; no extras. Send for illustrated circular. 

Joun C. Rice, Ph. D., Principal. 











NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. The new building finished in 
January. For catalogue address Cot. C. J. Wricut, A. M. 











MANLIUS, New York. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Next term begins September 18th, 1895. 
WM. VERBECK, President, 
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"THE PRINCESS____. — 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment, first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 
THE PRINCESS is situated on risin ‘ound, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton and h ili 
BOATING and BATHING. a laa icaaitat a cig 
THE ———— is in coneteutinn pag mn noe ge bd theclimate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long and 14 feet broad, affords not only ampl rtunit 
the best views of the harbor and islands. ” y ample opportunity for promenade but one of 
_ THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, wh'le the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 



































For terms, descriptive illustratea pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S, HOWE, Manager, 
WEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton; Bermuda. 





WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anv WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tue QUEBEU 
STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NICHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first class Iron Steamships ““ TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘‘ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
er accommodations, will sail from the Company’s Pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, weekly during January, 
ebruary, March, April and May, 1896. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. ‘ 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, ST Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados. 
Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships ‘* MADIANA,” 3,050 tons, ‘“* FONTABELLE,” 2,700 tons, ‘“‘CARIB- 
BEE,’’ 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, etc., etc., ** URIEL.” 1,300 tons, 
and * BERMUDA,” 1x, tons. These vessels have it p g dations, and are scheduled to sail 
from PIER 47, NORTH RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the 
above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 26: Broadway, New York. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 














NEW YORK ano . 
NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. . . 


The 1895 Edition of our Summer 
Excursion Book, MOUNTAINS, 
LAKES AND SEASHORE, 


With handsomely designed 
cover, containing one hun- 
dred pages of interesting 
reading matter, fine half-tone 
cuts, attractive summer tours, 
list of summer hotels and 
boarding places in the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- / 
and, Connecticut and New - 
York, with other valuable in- 
formation. | 











Send four cents in stamps for 
copy of this book to 


W. R. BABCOCK, 


Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 
180 Summer St., Boston. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTinG, 
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Be American 
Amateur 


PSotographer, 


Current number is full of good things for the photographer 





of one season as well as the photographer of many. If 





you would see the picturesque world on the focusing glass 


of the most experienced amateur’s camera, you must resolve 






not to miss an issue of this journal. The best work of the 














world’s prize winners illustrates each issue. The column for 
beginners, English Notes and Comments, Prize Competitions, 
Society News and an Encyclopedia of photographic terms, 


materials, apparatus, &c., are features of this magazine. 





Edited by well known amateur photographers. 


Send for sample copy. 
Sitred Stieifile and F.C. Beach Editors. 


Sle Outinds, Co. Ld. Publishers: 
Wa > Ay 


259 § 241 Fifth Ave: 





Tew York : 


Ipy C. B. MOORE, IN “ AMERICAN AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER.” 

















OUTING FOR OCTOBER, 1895. 


FICTION.—On trifles light as air the fate of life hangs; Sara Beaumont Kennedy’s Georgian tale 
depends on A Bit of Blue Ribbon. 


Héro, a tale of the Canadian bush, is a picturesque type of life which Thérése 
Guérin Randall has made her own and touched with inimitable pen and pathos. 


FOOTBALL.—It is a sure sign of the season when Walter Camp and Louis F. Deland review 


The Football Prospects. 


CYCLING.—Banana Land Awheel, seen through observant eyes, is a district that cannot 
fail to lay hold of the popular imagination. 


Delhi, the old capital of the vanished Mogul Empire and the scene of the most 


thrilling incidents of the Indian mutiny, may well have held even so ceaseless a 
rider as Lenz on his World Tour Awheel. 


HUNTING.—In all the four quarters of the globe the boar is a dangerous quarry, and tries the 
huntsman’s nerve. Hog Hunting in the Ardennes is an exciting type 
of the sport in its highest form. 


SHOOTING.—From the first purchase of a gun to the acquirement of the expert’s skill is a long 
stage. How Ed. W. Sandys materially shortened the journey is explained in 
Guns and Shooting. 

To wander at will over a sea of grass, to breathe air as refreshing as good 
wine, to see fine dogs working at their best, and to stop strong-winged 
‘‘chicken” in sportsmanlike fashion, are the pleasures which await those who 
take A Vacation in Montana. 

Those who penetrate the northern forests earn their sport. There is toil on 
trail and portage and at the paddle, and where numbers go but few are successful. 
Yet one view of the forest king at home is enough reward for a trial of Moose 
Hunting in New Brunswick. 


FISHING.—A rare day’s sport upon the best of our numerous waters would hardly surpass the 
experience of our author, who, in the damp wilds of Finland, found An 
Angler’s Eden. 
TRAVEL.—’ Neath Cloudless Skies, like those of Mexico, lie many interesting themes for 
the pen of the aesthetic traveler. 
A new and delightful field for the sportsman, explorer, naturalist and geologist, 
is admirably portrayed in our pen-picture of Rugged Labrador. 


MILITARY.—No State recognized earlier, or lived closer to its belief, that ‘‘a well regulated militia 
is the proper, natural and*sure defense of a State,” than New Hampshire. Its 
story, from the Bill of Rights to to-day, will demonstrate this. 
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‘*OUTING”’ 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper's Monthly, Life, Puck, 
or Fudge, send the money through this office 
and we will add OuTING to the list without extra 
cost. 

Regular With 
American Amateur ee ee 


Photographer = 00 $3.50 
7.00 
4.50 
7.00 
8.00 
3-75 
6.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.20 
6.50 
5-40 
4.50 
4.50 
6.00 


American Field 

American Journal of Photography 
Arena . : , 
Army and Navy Journal 
Arthur’s New Home eee 
Atlantic Monthly 

Bearings, The 

Bicycling World 

Canadian Sportsman 

Cassell’s Family Mz _—— 
Century ‘ 

Current Literature 

Decorator and Furnisher 
Demorest’s Family Magazine 2.00 
Dramatic Mirror ; - 4.00 
Forum . 3-00 
Frank Leslie’s : Illustrated Weekly . 4.00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular regan 3-00 
Golden Days ‘ 3-00 
Good Housekeeping 2.00 
Harper’s Bazar or Weekly 4.00 
Harper’s Magazine 4.00 
Harper’s Young — 2.00 
Home Journal 

Horseman 

Illustrated American 

Journal Military Service Institution 
Judge . : 

Life 

Life’s Calendar 

on, mt a Magazine 

McClure’s. 

Magazine of American History 
Magazine of Art ° . 

Munsey’s Magazine 

North American Review 

Overland Monthly 

Peterson’s Magazine 

Photographic Times 

Popular Science serial 

Public Opinion 

Puck . 

Review of Reviews 

Scientific American 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Spirit of the Times 

Sporting Life 

Shooting and Fishing 

St. Nicholas . 

Sun and Shade 

Texas Sifiings 

Tourist 

Truth . 

Turf, Field and Farm 

Vogue ‘ 

Wheel, The 


a. 
5.00 
6.00 
1.00 
4.00 
- 3-00 
- 1.00 
4.00 
1.50 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 





CLUBBING LIST. 


Outing 
Lip incott s 
MeClure’ ’s 


ey  ~ Cragaies 
Price. Price. 


$7.50 $6.00 

fling 

Vogue 

Harper’s Magazine 

Outing , 

St. Nicholas , 

Harper's Young People 

Outing 

Army and Navy Journal 

Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 

Outing . 

North American Review 

The Century 

Outing : 

North American Review 

Harper’s —_ 

Outing . 

The Century. 

Harper’s a 

Outing ‘ 

Harper’s Weekl 

Harpe ’s Bazar : 

Outing : 

The Century ; 

Harper’s Weekly 

Outing ‘ 

The Century 

Harper’s Bazar . 


| 
e 
ie 
| 
fe 
| 
8 
|. 
g 
Seo | 
The Century : oo 
‘is 
i! 
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11.00 9.00 


8.00 7.00 


13.00 


St. Nicholas 

Outing ‘ 

The Century . 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harpers Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Harper’s Young People 
Outing ‘ 

The Centu 
Scribner's 
Outing P 
Harper’s Magazine 
Scribner’s a 
Outing 

Harper's Magazine 
Seamer’ ’s Weekly 
Scribner’s Magazine . 
Outing 


agazine 


Harper’s Magazine 
The Century . 

St. Nicholas 

Scribner’s Magazine . ‘ 
Outing, with pant 
Amateur Paetagmagan | 


17.00 14.50 


5.00 3.50 

Besides: these we will be glad to quote com- 
bination rate on any first-class periodicals, 
American or European. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of -OuTinc exchanged, if in 
good condition and uatrimmed, for the corre- 

onding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
bla ck and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways, 





































OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| A Soft Snap ws 
caseqeageeen| (Le Bird’s Eye § 


















4 atlloading. Film (25 exposures) 20c. 
Snap shot or time exposure. fpery 
d by all deal- 


gre.” roe Photographs, and Book, AN D 


7 ___lisiist Lake Strost, Chicago IT’S 



















Boy or Girl Can Use It. 














NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER. DONE 
The Celerite Matt Surface New Process. No Collodium; 
no Gelatine; no Gold; no Hypo; no Platinum. Process E_™ 
simple and rapid. Results like finest steel engraving. 
Durable. Cheap. Send for circular and sample print. 
TAS. H. SMITH & CO., 261 Wabash Ave., Chicago. All for $% .50 
A record of over halfa century 1$ 2) epee A Descriptive Circular 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. of the ‘‘Bird’s Eye’’ sent on 
application. 
Every article used in 
No Dark Room. 


Pp H OTO G RA PHY Can be loaded in the daylight. 


An ideal ’Cycle Camera, the dimen- 








may be obtained from us. sions being only 4% x 
4%x5% in. Makes a 
CAMERAS picture 34%4x3% in. _ 


in every style, at all prices. c N 
FR E . Bontommesty Hepes Catalogue WILLIAM Cc. ULLE ’ a 


mailed FREE on application. 61 William Street, New York. 











“ Anthony's Ph hic Bulletin,” » $2. 
“Pie International Annual for 1855," 73cents. | EVERYTHING FOR THE CAMERA. 
591 BROADWAY 
BQH. T, ANTHONY & CO. 1 *sutw vom: endl 
Gives the Finest Details. Certain in Kesults. 


PREMO CAMERA. 


Absolutely Up to Date. 





When you buy a camera it should be a good all-round instrument. 


The PREMO CAMERA is the outcome of years of study. It meets 
every requirement. 





IT Is IT IS NOT 
EFFICIENT, BULKY OR HEAVY, 
SURE IN LANDSCAPE WORK, COMPLICATED, 
SPLENDID FOR PORTRAITS, DIFFICULT TO HANDLE, 
INEXPENSIVE. UNRELIABLE. ° 


It has the best Lens and 
our New Silent Shutter. 


See Weight, 2 pounds. 















Send for particulars to 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N.- Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTine. 


OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SPRATTS aa KENNELS. 


WITHIN EASY DISTANCE OF NEW YORK, HAVE BEEN 
THOROUGHLY REORGANIZED (AND IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE WILL BE MUCH ENLARGED). a ne 


Resident Manager, W. H. MACKAY. Consulting Veterinarian, T. G. SHERWOOD, M. R. C. V. S. 


THESE KENNELS ARE NOW UNDER THE DIRECT 
SUPERVISION OF OUR SHOW SUPERINTENDENT, 


MR. E. M. OLDHAM, President American Spaniel Club, etc., etc. 
DOGS BOARDED, NURSED, PREPARED FOR SHOWS, ETC. 
Co 


pamphiet on Dog Diseasesto SPRAT ITS PATENT, Ltd., 
245 E. 56th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Hawk-=Eye, Jr. 
LEADS THEM ALL 


Everybody interested in photography should have one. 

Loaded in broad daylight, with film for 25 ex. or can be used 
with glass plates, without any extra attachments, and fur- 
nished for $9, including everything ready for work, 


All styles and sizes of hand and tripod cameras 
supplied at short notice, prices from $5 to $100. 


(2 Send for Catalogue of Cameras and Accessories. “@& 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 


471 Tremont Br., BOSTON. 245 State St., CHICAGO 


95 Bull’s-Eyes, “camer. 6 








The ’95 Bull’s Eyes are now made for either glass plates or light 


proof film cartridges; no dark room needed. 
Send for ‘‘ Stray Bits in Europe,”’ just out, samples of work, and catalogue. 


BOSTON CAMERA MFG. CO., - - - - 380 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc, 














OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOOTBALLS ano 
PLAYERS’ SUPPLIES. : 











































Steck part detached 
trom barrel. 





Action Open, ejecting 
Shell. 





THE ‘‘BURGESS” GUN 


12 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun. 
Latest, Quickest, Simplest, Safest. 
Zhe, Yost ation, Mermeens fs te, borers 
iu 
One second + at x hits in less than three seconds. 
Address for circulars, 


BURGESS GUN CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Regulation Match Balls, $3.00 each ; Inflators, soc each} 
Brass Football Pumps, goc each ; Canvas Jackets, $1.25 
each; Canvas Pants, $1.25; full padded, $2.00 per pair ; 
Jock Straps, 25 and so cents each; Stockings, 30c., 75Cs5 
$1.00 and $1.50 per pair; Canvas Football Shoes, $2.25 per 
pair; Leather Football Shoes, $3.50 and $4.50 per pair. 


[HE H. H. KiFFE ComPAyy, 


523 BROADWAY, NEW YO 
Athletic cotnaatn W . TR 


OF | EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Catalogue sent free on application. DIETZ RUBY LAMP Rey Comericton Ose. 

24 and 26 Market Streewy 7 agg +; AW m : bere Be ee fe 
H. CHANNON CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 76 cents. R.E. DIETZ CO., 55 Laight St., FNew 1 York. 

















EACH. 
‘High Grade ’’ Split Bamboo Fly and Bait Rods . $20.00 
‘*High Grade’? Dagame Fly and Bait Rods . . . 10.00 

» ‘‘Neverbreak’’ Split Bamboo Fly and Bait Rods . 10.00 
‘*Neverbreak ” Lancewood Fly and Bait Rods. . 5.06 


The Neverbreak Hard Braided Silk Bass Casting 

Line, $3.50 per hundred yards. 

The New Single Sheet Bray Fly Book, holding 4 
SDI nh, ase, 3s, we wi EOS we 1.50 

Leader Cast Box, arranged to hold 12 casts of flies 
on celluloid leaves, and with extra flannel 
leaves for moistening purposes ...... 1.50 

The Stanley Smelt, for Bass and Pickerel, No.1, Large —.75 
ee - * ss No.2,Medium —_ .65 





HUNTING AND FISHING MOCCASINS. 
TIE TE. ob as aaa es w % 


oe 














No. 675. = ‘* extra tap and hob-nails . . 
Boots, Double Sole, extra tap, and hob- 


ue ee a, ee ee a ae ee Be i 








** TOCCASINE ’’ makes your shoes waterproof and preserves the 
Style No. 250 leather. Price 25c. per box. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
Write for new Catalogue. 374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outina. 









OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 






























Il who use it. 
VY. THE “IDEAL” 2 
UNIVERSAL POWDER MEASURE &@ 


Is guaranteed to measure all kinds of powder accurately. = 
It is graduated for drachms and grains. Will cover all require- 


ments, from a Pistol to a Shot Gun. THE IDEAL HAND BOOK, 
No. 6 just out, 90 pages. Some say it’s worth $5.00, Send stamps forit. 


IDEAL M’F’G CO., Drawer 86 New Haven, Conn, U.S, A. 
Ejector Guns Goop NEWS FOR SPORTSMEN. 

No Longer re age 
Lefever Automatic Ejector Guns 


A Luxury. 
At a price within the reach 
of every Sportsman. 













Our new EjEcTor has 
only two pieces; onein 
hammer, one in frame. 





Send for Catalogue. 





TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 


We have decided to meet the demand for Medium Priced Ejectors, and are prepared to accept 
orders for all grades of our Hammerless Guns, fitted with Automatic Shell Ejectors. 


Mention Ovtinc. LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


CHARLES DALY HAMMERLESS CUNS. 
“A HIGHEST GRADE. 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
mm AUTOMATIC EJECTOR. 




















Best finished. 
Best shooting. 


’ Best balanced guns 
in the world. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 302 in a New York. 
AB Billiard iRoom, DEAFNESS 


d Head Noises relieved by using 
FOR RESIDENCE OR CL UB? Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
is not such an expensive affair as ff 
some mayimagine. Ourcomplete 
catalogue of Tables, Cues, Bowling 
j/ (i Alleys, Balls, Pins and other sup- 
plies may induce you toindulgein 
\ the arg <A of a billiard room. 
i Write for the one BDiscce. 
im” B.A. STEVENS, Manufacturer, 
pan Cor. Lucas & rt Sts. -, Loledo,O. 












Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WiLson EAR DRUM CO. 
Oees: | 328 14Trust Bldg., xLaulsrle, Ks 
1122 Broadway, New Y 




















= . Model 1893—Made in Regular and Take Down Styles. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


25- 36 THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourina. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GB season for out of door sports has 
arrived, and shooting with — - 
pistol will be popular. 
This company makes the largest line of Rifles and 
Pistols made in America. 


RIFLES 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING, 
FOR HUNTING. 
Special models for Rest Shoot- 
ing and for Off-hand — 
Rifles for Ladies specially mod- 
eled for their use, and used 
almost wholly by lady rifle 
shooters. A low priced but 
thoroughly safe and well-made 
rifle for boys. 


. = 7 


STEVENS POCKET RIFLES. 


The most compact and wonderful fire-arm known 


STEVENS PISTOLS. 


The arm used by the greatest living marksmen. 
Send for our Catalogue. It willinterest you. Sent free. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL 60., 


P. 0. Box 560. CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass., U.S. A. 





EMINGTON . 
HAMMERLESS GUN 





$45.00 
Upward 


Grades 


RERHNGTON 


For T Ejector 
Nitro and 
Powders Non-Ejector 


Handsomely illustrated Gun Catalogue for ’95 
sent anywhere upon application. 


REMINGTON ARTIS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 





Gicycie Departmeut, 313-315 Broadway, New York. 





Tre PARKER GUN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Oldest Manufacturers of Breech-Loading Shotguns 


in America. 


THE STRONGEST SHOOTING, AND BEST GUN MADE. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 





PARKER BROTHERS, makers, 


Rew York Salesroom: 
97 CHAMBERS STREET. 





Mention Ourmne, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















~ REASONS WHY 


the Glens Falls Buckboards have at- 
tained such widespread popularity: 


We regard durability as being first in importance. 


“Itseems to me that with decent care one of these 
carriages ought to last a lifetime. 
JAMES S. SANBORN, Boston, Mass.’’ 


We regard ease and comfort ‘‘for horses as well as those 
that ride’ as being second in importance. 


“It’s an easy running carriage and ascomfortable as a 
rocking-chair to ride in. 
Dr. T. L. Firoop, Meadville, Pa.’’ 


We regard beauty of one. which means gracefu! 
outlines, harmony of colors, fine finish, as being third 
in importance. 


“My wifejoins me in saying it isthe handsomest wagon 
of the kind we ever saw. 
S. H. P. HALL, Ballston, Spa.” 
There are other reasons, which you can 
learn by addressing 


GLENS FALLS BUCKBOARD CO., 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART BUCKBOARDS, - Glens Falls, N. Y. 


D. IL. ROBERTSON, Pres. W. B. GRIFFIN, Sec’y & Treas 















UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST ‘AND 

THE ¢ HEAPEST PERFECT FooD MADE. Once 
ways use eets 

Sat. Sold by any every — == ‘or wb con 


AUSTIN & GRAVES. 116 Commercial ch Bist. Miss 





FRECKLE MOTH PATCHES 

’ caren Spots, all Skin 

Blemishes permanent] oved. John H. 

Woodbury, 127 W. 42d the N. °Y. Seccutared y/ 
A) Send rote for 150 page book. 


Branch ices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Luois, 












































“ FED ON SPRATTS PATENT DOG CAKES,9 
Send for their Catalogue and short treatise on diseases, to Spratts Patent, L’d., 239 E. s6th St., N. Y. 
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To be had of all dealers in Saddler 
Sporti 


“THE CHISWICK” 


Genuine English Crown Soap, 


Made expressly for this Market by the 


of London, 


CHISWICK SOAP CO,, ‘ssn 


The fact that this Soap is made by the ‘‘Cu1swick Co.,” is 
sufficient gua arant 
bright golden color, almost transparent; 
dients, possessed of great strength and cleansing proper- 
ties; entirel 
adapted for household purposes and very desirable in the care of 
harness and leather. 

An excellent article for general use in the stable and kennel. 
It is put up in jars containin 

pared that they can be shipped at any season without i _ ry t0 
the qualit ar 

each label, 

‘Also notice this device is stamped on each jar. 


that the quality is of the best. It is ‘of a 


free from injurious 
devoid of all unpleasant odors, and uliarly 
“pints” and ‘‘quarts,”’ so — 


ofthesoap. Observe the registered Trade 
and be sure you obtain the genuine “Chiswick.?? ’ 








» Harness and 


ng ,or 


P. HAYDEN, Newark, N. J., 


Sole Agent for the United States. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL List. 

















OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 











SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 





Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of price named. Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s os. Memorial Edition. Norris $5 


American Fish . ° ° ° ‘ * ° 
American Game Fish | ° - Cloth, 
American Salmon Fisherman, ‘Welis ‘ ° 
Angling. Blakely . ; + »* 
Angling Sketches ° i? ar we 
Angling for Salt Water Fish | 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 
Black Bass Fishin 
Favorite Flies. Marbury . « . 
Fishing in American aters. Scott ° ° ° 
Fishing with the Fl . ° . . 
Fishing with Hook and ieee; kl . ° 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells . . 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishin, “ 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. S. Green 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . 
I Go A-Fishin; Prime ., ° . . 
Practical Ang’ er, The. Kit Clark . ° 
Scientific Angler. Foster . ° ° 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. R: velt 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making, 
and Fish Breeding. By John jarrington Keene 


BOATING AND hererene 
Amateur Sailing. Biddle . . & > 
American Yacht List . ° ° 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neison” 2 ° 
Boat Sailing and Management. Presco' ° ° 
Boat Sailing —Fair Weather and Foul. * snes 
Boat Sailors’ Manual . . ° * ° e 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs ° ° . . 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. “Seneca” 
Canoeand Boat Building for Amateurs, 
Canoe Handling. C. B. Vaux . 
Canoe and Camera. Steele 
Canvas Canoes: How to build them. 
Corinthian Yachtsmen ; ° 
Cruises in Small Yachts . 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. Titustrated 
Fore and Aft hapy mom y 3 
Four Months in a Sneak Box. Bishop 
Hand-Book to the U. S. — Marine Board 

Examination . 

Knots, Ties and Splices_ . : ; . % 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor ‘ ° ° ° 
Practical Boat Building. Neison . ° 
Practical Boat Sailing, Frazer 


Shipley 
Henshall ° > . 


c loth, 


i "Stephens 
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Sailors’ Handy Book. Lieutenant Qualtrough, VU. s. N. 3. pd 


Sails and Sail Making 

Simple Elements of Navigation 

Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt 

The America’s Cup. Coffin. . . 

Vacation Cruising. Rothrick ° . 

Yacht Building for Amateurs. Biddle : ° 

Yacht Designing. Biddle ‘ ‘ ° 

Yacht Races for the America’s Cup. aa. lo 
oth, 

a 

Yachts, Small, C.B.Kunhardt . ° 

Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson ° ° 

Yachting Under American Statute 

Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules ‘of the Road, 
Signals, Seamanship, etc. . ce aw. ee) 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING, 


Adirondack Tales. Murray ‘ss . 
Camping and Cam Outfit, Shields < : 
Camp Life in the W. H. Gibson K | & 


Camping and Cruising 1 in Florida . . 
Forest Runes. “Nessmuk” . . . 


Hints on Smolng- Henderson . ° ho 
Hunting Tri a Ranchman * s) oe 
Hunter and Trapper’s Guide . ° ; 


Mountain Trails in Colorado ° ° 
Ranch Life. Roosevelt . ° ° ° ° 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse . . : ; 
Up the North Branch 6 ° ‘ ° ° ° 


oodcraft. ‘*Nessmuk” ° 4 ; 
HORSE, 
Art of Riding. ° 


Curb, Snaffle and Sp ur ‘i ‘ . ° 
Diseases of cme Dalziel ° ° 
Hints on Colt Breaking . ee om 
How to Buy a Horse ‘ ° . 
Mayhew's Horse er ° . 

Practical Horse Kee ° 

Riding oy ae “Whyte Melville air 
Riding for Ladi e ° ° 
Saddle Horse ond Guide to Riding © ‘ ° 


wer 
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THE OUTING PUBLISHING co., 








HORSE—Continued. 
Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of the can . 


Training the Trotting Horse . . ‘ . 
Turf Celebrities. By Wm. Day . Soe 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America | - 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship . . : &£ 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell . . 
A Mighty Hunter ° 
a > pe on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 


Big om of North America . Cloth, 
Book of the Game Laws ° 
Boys’ Book of Sport 
Cruisings in the Cascades “ ° 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus. ° 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports, Two wpennen, 
eac 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E.T. Watson . 
Hoofs, Claws and Antlers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. F.S. Thayer . 
How I Became a Crack Shot. 
How to Huntand Trap. Batty 
Letters to heen Shooters . ° 


Modern Shotgu 
Partridge, The. “Edited by A. E. T. Watson 


‘Farrow . 


Shooting on the Wing ° a ee 
Sportsman's Paradise . ° a ee . 
Sport with RodandGun. . . .- ae 


Still Hunter. Van Dyke . : 

e Modern American Pistol and Revolver ° ° 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell . ° . 
Wing and Glass Ball ne with ‘a Rifle. H.C. 


Bliss ° 
‘KENNEL. 
American Kennel. Burges... 0 
Collie, The . . ‘ . s 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring ‘ 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel ar . ° 
, Diseasesof. Hill . come <s 

Dogs of Great Britain and America ° a 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond ._. 
Dogs: Their eee: and enoremiane in — 

ease. Ashmont . . ° 
Fox Terrier, The . 
Greyhound, The . ‘. . : ° : 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont . P 
Pedigree Record Book, Fifth Generation : 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables . 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont . 
St. Bernard, The. . 
The Dog in "Health and Disease. Mills ; 
The Mastiff, History of. Wyn 
The Scientific ee of the Dog to the Gun 
Three of Us 


Training Trick Dogs . z ‘ ° ‘ : 
ATHLETICS. 
Across Asia on a Bicycle by Thos. G. —, Jr a 
and Wm. L. Sachtleben > ° 


American Football. Walter Cam 


Always Strong and ae By J.R. Judd : 
Around the World Aw vor we wei _ 
vols., each an . 


Art of Boxin -_— “wy: wees 
in, ian e. By ‘aspar itney . 
Bs wacom | Bigrima C7 f Sports. Subjects: Hunt- 
ing — Fishing — 7 Racing and Steeplechasing — 
Shooting—Cycling—Athletics—Soating—Crick- 
et — Driving— Fencing, Boxing, Wrestling— 
Golf, Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets and 
Fives—Riding and Polo—Skating, One. - 


boganning Per vol. 
Bohn honey of Athletics—Cricket, "Rowing, Box- 

ing, Football, Cycling and — er vol. 
Foiland Sabre . ae Poe 
Football Facts and Figures ° ° . « ; 
Gymnast and Acrobat. The . ° ° . ‘ 
How to Bowl . : ‘ 


Pedestrianism, by John Goulding 

Sandow’s System of p45 see an, ° 

Schools and —— of a The Future 

Skating, by Geo. D. Phillips 

The Swordsman . 

Toboganing on Crooked Runs- 

Treatise on American Football. 
Williams . 

Walter Camp's Bo Book < of College Sports 

Wheels 

Young Folks’ Cycloreedia of Sports. 


’ By Stage & 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


. . : 
Highest Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches. 
Safest, cleanest and speediest power boat built. 
No smoke or smoke stack, no boiler, no electricity. 
No steam or naphtha under pressure, Run on one 
pint of gasoline per horse power per hour, and are 
under way in less than one minute, 
No licensed engineer or pilot. 
Also stationary motors, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: “STEINWAY,” LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 











phar & a tages ahaa 


Gloucester City, N. J. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


f4Steam Yachts 
i, ana Launches. 


Compound and Triple Expansion 
Engines. 

Sectional Water Tube Boilers. 
Launches Fitted with Steam, Electric or 
‘apor Motors. 

Send 8 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 





————— 


Something that you can run yourself, without licensed pilot, engineer, or 
government inspection? If so, send toc. stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. No experiment—but an assured success. 


2,000 in Use. 
CLEAN, SIMPLE, SAFE, SPEEDY AND RELIABLE, 
The Only Naphtha Launch. 
GAS ENGINE & POWER COIFIPANY, 


Morris Heights, New York City. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutinG, 























OUTING AD VER TISEMENTS. 














HE unique, the phenomenal 


Spar Varnish, 


which in two seasons has won a position 
in advance of all other brands by its re- 
markable staying qualities in sunshine, 
frost and fog, would like to make your 
acquaintance if interested in sailing, yacht- 
ing, or canoeing. 


Address (for circular), 


NAVALITE, fareof Chicago Varnish Co., 


CHICAGO, 
41 & 43 Dearborn Ave, 


NEW YORK, 
Pearl Street & Maiden Lane. 


BOSTON, 
Pearl & High Streets, 





Yachf Sailsand Rigging 


We make a specialty of high- 
class Yacht Sails and 
Rigging—and guar- 
antee our Sails to 
fit perfectly, 











Send us dimensions of your boat and we will 
submit sail plans and estimates on her outfit. 


FLAGS AND TENTS. 


Send 6c. for Ilustrated Catalogue of Marine Goods. 


CEO. B. CARPENTER & Co., 
202, 204. 206, 208 S. Water St., CHICAGO, ILI 





YACHT AGENCY. 





YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, or ALL DESCRIPTION): 
FOR SALE OR CaaS te a SgnD oan Senengaue. % 
Modeling, Designing an uilding a specialty wne 

aint sell jeane communicate with M. HUBBR, 

#2 State St., Room 51, Cheesebroug Cheesebrough Bldg., New York 


Patent Pump Water Closet 


FOR ABOVE OR 
‘ANIT MELVYM MOTHS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


YACHT PLUMBERS, 
134 Beekman Street, New York. 








Patent Pump Water Closet. 


Our No, 4 can be put ina space 15x 15 inches. 





The only marine cna that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre: 
vent sea water from ecking i in. 


WM. BISHOP & SON, 
205 South Street, N.Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 
Telephone 569 Frank Franklin. 








SMITH’s » BoaAtTtT VWoRES. 


The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
Easiest Rowing, 
Batestand Roomiest. 
World-wide Fame. 


Pie — 


as See 


owe SNe 


~ ——— 


ce SSS renee 


159 & 160 South Street, New New York. 


CATALOGUES, 10 CENTS EACH. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovrmme 





Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsomest Finish. 
3 Gold Medale. 


_ —_ 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 




















CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY, 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF — spampamamaniiatage 
*¢ Seabury’s”’ mple, Compound ai 
Patent Safety Water Tube DteamM YachtsanaLaunches, | Expansion Engines, 
_ Boilers. SANLIN 6 YACHTS Foot of Main Streot, Nyack-om- 
HIGH SPEED YACHTS 4 NEW YORK OFFICE, 
A SPECIALTY. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, =**™*5§*_oozyt,  Betlatng, 








Suing Lake Gloker Boot Mang. G0 
—===— 4 





BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stam 
for Catalogue Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mic’ 


we make 15 styles of Fol Canvas a = Canoes 
fhey fold into small AF easily carried. Extended they are 
equal A finest wooden boc in handsome Seneeenapess, 











DAVIES, 'TURNER & CO., 
Foreign Carriers and Custom House Brokers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 Broadway, New York. 











PENNINGTON 
aL! AIR ENGINE 


Ea 


WEIGHS 50 185 


(n> 





KANE'S PENNINGTON HOT AIR LAUNCHES. 


oe OS 8 Sar rr rr errr —. 
MRM MRMINMY od cs <5 cesGaccachicenesyccueuans 

I oink a kansclns hob caesasneebeceeentes 90:00 
I ic5c tach kn cesdco eenseensedeesrciice 40.00 
Row Boats guaranteed not to leak. ....cessecsserss 30.00 


Send stamp for Catalogue, 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


T. J. SHAW & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Shell Oars for Racing, 
Fancy Oars of all kinds, 
and Canoe Paddles. 


166 COMMERCIAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


HEMMENWAY & SON, 
60 South St., New York, N. Y. 


SAIL MAKERS, 


TENTS, FLACS, 

\ AWNINCS and 

3 CANVAS_...cm. 
ee Works of all Kinds. 
a Canoe, Skiff and Yacht 
Sails a Specialty. 

Rigged complete. 

Masts, Spars, Fittings, etc. 





S. 







SON 


: ri FA: re A 


CANOE SAILS, 


CORK CUSHIONS BALLAST BACS, 
Folding Cots, Camp Furniture, etc. 


Send s¢, stamp for s2-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiNG. 


Yachts- 
ment! 

Are you 
Alive? 


Solid gold, 
Nautical 
Watch 
Chain,ship- 
shape in 
every de- 
tail. Send 
for descrip- 
tive circu- 





MORGAN A. ROBERTSON, 26 John St., 


This is the Original_* 


PEPPERMINT 
FLAVORED 


CHEWING GUM 


‘TO RELIEVE 
the Distressing Pains of 


DYSPEPSIA and 
HEART BURN. 


Chew for twenty milsutes after each meal > 
ndispensable to Cyclists and Sportsmen. 
Only caaning ome factory open to visitors at all times, 


W. J. WHITE Sole Manufacturer, 


9 CLevecann, O.,U. S.A. 














ay PER CANS 
ae 


TEPHEN | AND SOLE 
piv.conizh: aMARKET 
“@ OD B PHILapELe 





A. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
ing Gu 

















i} 
i ® 





x. Send 5c. forsample package. 
.. Beeman Chemical Co. 
107 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


’ Pepsin oad Cum. 





PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS 


Ask your Stationer for 
** THE CORRECT’’ SCORE MARKER. 


It pleases everybody. 
Booklet free. Ff. BULEELEY. Cleveland, O. 


HENRY C. HASKELL, 


Designer and Maker 


PRIZE MEDALS, 


» CLUB PINS, &c., &c., 
1 John St., New York. 











Send for Design Plates. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 








THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


693 Broadway. New York. 








If You Use Whiskey 
as a Medicine, or 
as a Stimulant, 
take none but 


“OLD CROW RYE” 


bottled by us. No other can be genu- 
ine, as we have taken every barrel 
of RYE Whiskey made at the Old 
Crow Distillery for the past 23 years. 
The genuine has the word **RYE”’’ 
on label and case, and. our name on 
label, case, cork and capsule. It is 
absolutely pure and reliable in every 
respect, and cannot be equaled. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 
67 & 69 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Also Broadway and 27th St, 


Established 1853. 


A Cruise to the Mediterranean 


By specially chartered steamer, ‘ Friesland ’* (7,116 tons), 
January 29, 1806, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Afhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice; 
only $550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., included. Organ- 
ized and accompanied by F. C. CLARK, ex-U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Jerusalem, 111 Broadway, New York. 


ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS OCTOBER 2. 


“WITHIN THE GOLDEN CIRCLE.” 


Latest publications on Cripple Creek and its mines. Hand- 
somely illustrated. Mailed free by the 


WOODS INVESTMENT CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





























37 UNION SQ. 
AND I3 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK. 


a 


— 

WORKS 

ann OFFICES 

«CHICAGO OFFICE. TAUNTON, 
34 WASHINGTON ST. MASS. 

Fi 
mUNeSeNESTMUT sx 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS. 


, YS a 


“LA = MARQU | SE" DESIGN PATENTED; 













Grade Mark 


ARS 


Steg 










ORNAMENTAL df 
DESIGNS ON THE (] 
REVERSE SIDE OF. PI 
THE DIFFERENT } 
PIECES OF THIS PaT- *} 
TERN SHOW A PLEAS | 
ING VARIETY OF FLOW | 
ERS, INCLUDING THE 
Orcwi0, Go.den Roo, 9 
CvLEemaTis, Wio Rose, 
Darsy, EASTER Lity, CHrys- f" 
ANTHEMUM, FORGET-ME-NOT. 
A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY 
PIECES IS MADE IN THIS PATTERN, 
NUMBERING OVER ONE HUNDRED, 
AND EMBRACING THE LATEST IDEAS 
1 SILVER SERVICE. 



































When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTinc. 


OUTING AD VER TISEMENTS. 


A Japanese jute rug, we need hardly say, is not so good as 
an Oriental rug. But, quality and price considered, the jutes are 
probably more satisfactory for ordinary purposes, especially to those 
to whom economy is a consideration. 

The method of their manufacture in Japan is to take samples of 
the finest hand-weaves of Turkey, Persia and India, and duplicate 
them, in colorings and designs, in Japanese jute. Wages in Japan 
being as low as in any country, if not lower, and jute being a much 
cheaper raw material than wool, it follows that we can sell you 
Japanese Jute Rugs at a much lower figure than regular Oriental 
rugs can be bought at. 

Of course you know that we are the largest dealers in Japanese 
goods in the world. Our mastery of the-market enables us to offer 
you jute rugs—genuine Vantine goods—at these very small figures : 


VANTINE’S MIYOTA GRADE. SIZE. VANTINE’S YODATSU GRADE. 


x KK KK KK OK OK 


If it is not convenient for you to visit our establishment, you arc 
invited to write and order our goods sent by express or freight. 


Vantine’s Monthly and Vantine’s Tea Book are sent free by mail. 


o . A. VANTINE & CO., _ 
On The se Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, Persian, Egyptian S 


and India House in the world. 
fanned 877-879 Broadway, NEW YORK. y 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outina. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 




















'BAILEY’S RUBBER | ify Bipt } 


fl NG : ( [P alle [ Early al Houskepng 


Blankets and Bedding are now to 

be had at exceptional prices: 

10-4 Blankets, $1.75 to $8.00 pair. 

11-4 size, from $2.00 to $12.00 pair. 

Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 

. ; : : Large choice in the variety of our 

Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not tt A lel 

5-inch Mattresses, 40 Ibs., Best S. 

A. Hair, $14.75 each. 

Best Scotch Holland Shades, Harts- 

TEN CENTS. horn Rollers, Side Hem, Herring 

Bone Stitch, size 3x6, at $1.00 each. 


Bailey's Rubber Bath & Flesh Brush, $1.50 Special attention to refurnishing dur- 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, -50 ing this month. i 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), 25 


Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, 25 J M C & C 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 ames C reery 0, 
Found at Dealers’ or Sent on Receipt of Price. Broadway and 11th Street, 

Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. ? 
New York. 


c. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. BS 


]HESTARNE Sct salt] 


Star Shirts aaa 


ZEPHYR, 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MATTING OXFORD. 





in. Requires no moisture, no soap or other 
preparation which tends to injure the kid. At 
all dealers’ or sent by mail, postpaid, 














The Best Goods Made. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 


hime | 
HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 










THE BEST MADE. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTinc, 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








_THE BEST STAIN Is THE CHEAPEST. 








Endorsed by the best architects. 
Used by the best contractors on 
the best houses. 


DEXTER BROS.’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 
Send for Sample Boards. 

DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manuf’rs, 
55 & 57 Broad Street, BOSTON. 


The following firms act as our Agents : 


H. M. HOOKER oO. 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
SMITH - peas . San Fran ncisco, Cal. 

PRATT & SRT, New York city, N.Y. 

am w J. ee CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 





‘ "Bicycles 


Shipped anywhere 
C.0.D. Saving you 
—\dealers profit. 


ff $ 100*0ak wood’ fo: 
$85 *arlington’ ¢ “ cape 
46 $37.50 


~ #20 “ ++ $10.90 
Latest models, wood or steel phaahe Les acted tires; weight 173% 
to 301bs.; all sty lesand prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 
Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B — 

I 


SYLPH CYCLE 


easy, 
aera a gS highest, le, 
fastest; 16 Ibs. High- 
est Award World's Fair. 





‘ —~ Permanently Profit- 
able Agency Extant. Send for cata. and save money. 
Estab. 1864. Rouse 


‘ a 8 Oo. » Mfrs., 
70 GSt.. Peoria, I12, 


DIXON'S 679 CYCLE CHAIN 
LUBRICANT 

Is a stick made of choice graphite not produced by any 

other manufacturer. It saves the chain, prevents noise, 


increases speed and does not collect dust and dirt. Men- 
tion OuTING and send 15 cents for sample. It will pay you. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





WOO0D-CARPET 


Parquetry or Ornamental Wood Floors for 
Rooms of all } ay + in Private Houses, Hotels, 
Stores, cad Borders “ONE Also Grilles and Fret 

Ww. BOUGHTOS Mfr, fiton & Terwills 
Pitheietenie. BRANCHES :—B. nal liger, 
St., under 5th Avenue Hote 286 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Boughton & Tinwiie, su had Street, Bos- 
ton. Send for book of designs. No charge for estimates. 


m Blair’s Pills. 


muGreat English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 
Kidney Compiaints. % 
Sure, — and effective. Oval box 
4, round box 14 





At all aFaggints, and and say Wiliam St.. 





The Safe Deposit:Co. of New York. 
EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


SAFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF 
—Strongly Guarded. 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
EO. H. VOSE, Secretary 





Highest Grade 


_ CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 oth Ave., N. Y. 
Bicycle 
Trousers 


Absolute comfort and 
security against in- 
jury. . 

Endorsed by leading 
cyclists and physi- 
cians. 






































For sale by leading 
SOB. awe 8 le 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
Instruction Free 
Call at our a Broadway, New York; 185 
Wabash-av, ; 40 West-st, Boston; 102 North 
Charles-st, pm all 1113 Chestnut-st, Philade: 
phia. Send 65c for 12-yard Sample Skirt Bone. 


Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich 





Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes. 
EAUTEHAWAYW’S 


Russet and Patent Leather Polish 


The best Russet or Patent Leather Polish in the world, 
used and recom. 
mended by the best 
dealers. 

Absolutely harm~ 
less. Take no other 
if you would save 
your shoes from 
cracking. For both 
Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s shoes. 
All dealers, or by 
mail for 75 cents 
per box. 


GL. HAUTHAWAY & — SONS, 346 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outi. 


























OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YPSIIANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment have been obviated by 

eT | 


this great > idea.En- 
dorsed by DRESS 3, medical 
men, and all pro- 
moters of REFORM | physical 
culture as the only correct form of 
underwear. Write to Hey & Todd 


Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 
logue and book describing Ypsilanti 








N= 
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— oS) 


ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH| 


Ill 
III 


Ill 
III 


Ht} 
Ill 


Ht 
III 


Ill 
Hil 


HY 
III 


Ill 
ill 


il 








WII 


It 





Ill 
III 


} A PERFECT _ rina ty Pima pncens, 


a 
which shee utely prevents 
HAIR BRUSH them from coming out. and 
¢ will outlast five ordinary 
7 hair brushes. 
= PRICES, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 AND $3.00. 


Quality the same in all; the oan differs only according 
GET READY von tae ~ , to size and power. 
Send for description of thee 


' AT ALL STORES, 
famous ©, 1, C. hog. PF 


or sent, tpaid, on receipt of price. 
“The Doctor's Story,” Svahehie Soak, juan appiication. 
2 weighed 2806 lbs. Sold® 
1673 in 1894 for breeding? 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 

6, 8 , N. Y. 
purposes. First applicant Room 6, 844 nen b 
in each locality gets pair] : 


on time and agency. {f 
L.B.Silver Co. Cleveland, O, 


Ill 
HII 





Ill 
Ii 


Il 
II 




































DO YOU WEAR THE ..... 
ZANELLO. | “C4ut’ Brand 


Zanello- Cuff ? 


If you wear it, who can tell it 
from its more fastidious fellow 
stitched fast to the sleeve it- 
self? It is the perfection of 
Linen Link Wristbands — the 
trick of it is in the placing of 
the Button-holes. 








Your dealer must have it; if 
not, write for our 


Souvenir - of - Fashions 


_zll AND THE NAME OF A DEALER WHO HAS. 
ZANELLO. 


_ a CLUETT, COON & CO., 


— aa = ‘ Factories, TROY, N. Y. 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ouvrinc., - 








liv OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated © 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


: S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without cvcaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
From objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions 

have found itinvaluable. : 





Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


$014 everywhere in soc. and $z bottles. % 
OGOGHGOG 
\, IF YoU J Ng 


USE 


“BLUE LABEL” 


TOMATO 
& KETCHUP, 


© YOU HAVE 


| | THE BEsT. 








e 
y 
Daal 





Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


150 FirTH AVE., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 


“*** My confidence in the merits of the 








eIsTels, 





Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
ence.” W. H. DePvy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor People’s Cyclopedia.) 


QSag 


IN BOTTLES. 


AT ALL GROCERS’, 


Often Cures | «« 9%» 
Cases How ? 
Write us for booklet 


Pronounced ,,| that tells all about 
“ the Electropoise. 
© Incurable’| ¥,2%¢ 
ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 


. 346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, SOUTHERN ELECTROPOISE Co., 


CG G <span 
0O0G8G0G 


DuBois & WEBB, 509 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
When corresponding with : dvertisers kindly mention Outinc, 


SHOULD YOU BE UNABLE TO SECURE OUR 


GOODS FROM YOUR DEALER, WRITE us FOR 
© PRICED CATALOG AND BOOKLET, FROM 


TREE TO TABLE.’? THEY TELL YOU OF OUR 
FULL LINE OF CANNED FRUITS AND VEGE- | 


6 TABLES, PRESERVES, JAMS, JELLIES, ETC, 
“A 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co., 





































OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. lv 


BUSINESS» 
Men «4 Women 


After hours should follow the 
precepts of 


Pror. J. R. JUDD, 
as laid down in his Book 


Key to Health and Strength. 











This book should be in 
the library of every one 
who admires brawn, mus- 
cle and perfect physical 
development. It is the 
result of thirty years’ ex- 
perience as an athletic 
trainer. Conneff was one 
of Prof. Judd’s pupils. 


A system of Treatment 
for the General Care of the 
Human Body, with Special 
Directions for the Devel- 
opment of each and every 


Muscle. 





The Author an Excellent Monument to His Own Teachings. 


‘‘To hear a man say ‘I trained Frank Kenney before there was a boat house on the 
Harlem, and I taught in the old Seventh Regiment Gymnasium when the New York Athletic 
Club was not,’ and to see the author of these remarks strip, a perfect, well-formed, hard, muscular 
man in the very pink of condition, augurs at least that he knows how to preserve himself. His 
book lays down certain lines of exercise and a certain regimen of body and mind which, if faith- 
fully adhered to, will result in the most perfect physical condition attainable. There is no royal 
road to the making of a strong and healthy body; it must result from a gradual building up. 
Incidentally there is much shrewd observation in the book, and not a little excellent advice on 
the cognate subjects of indigestion, nervous disorders and other diseases.””—Detroit Free Press. 


For Beginner and Experienced Treatment Complete. 
Athlete. Among the different depart- 
“We have never before seen a book ments treated, all of which receive 
upon physical development from which most careful attention of dctail. 
one totally ignorant of the subject may be cited as showing the com- 
could learn so much and * pletencss of the book: Theory 
so easily, and which one eae of Development, Special Develop- 
thoroughly conversant ment, General Development, Uses 
with the subject could of Special Machines, Im- 










more heartily approve D portance of Physical Ex- 
and recommend.’’— cy ercise, Health, Training- 
Spirit of the Times. ’ Diet, ete. 


Price, $1.50. With a year’s subscription to OUTING, $3.50. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
a39 Fifth Avenue, New York, 












is both meat and drink. 


Read what Mr. Stagg says. We print his letter by permission: 












‘Armour & Co., Gentlemen: We used Vigoral as a table drink 
at the University of Chicago foot ball training table, during the 
whole season of 1894. We were pleased with it, and believe that 
it was helpful in keeping the players in good condition.” 

Sincerly, A. A. STAGG. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. \ 
Director of Dept. of Physical Culture. 


It’s not only for men in training. Anyone (man, woman or child), 
who is tired or exhausted from brain work, manual toil, travel, or out- 


safe, wholesome, invigorating stimulant. 





\ door sport of any kind, finds, in Vigoral, a true foe to fatigue anda J 


Vigoral obtained the Highest Award at the 
World's Fair—its mutvitive properties being 
specially referred to. 








For sale by Druggists and Grocers 
Everywhere. 


a d 








——— Oe 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 














A MONTANA SHOOTING PARTY.” For ocroote, 












New Cartridges_. 


For Winchester Model 1894. 








_— 30 Winchester 
=— Smokeless... 





25-35 \ewainte@rester 


Winchester HY) MODEL 1894 


MODEL 1894 REPEATING RIFLES 


CAN NOW BE FURNISHED FOR THE ABOVE CARTRIDGES. 


SEND FOR 112-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


30 Grains Smokeless Powder—160 Grain Metal Patched Bullet—List, $38.00 per M. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., . . . New Haven, Conn. 





35 Grains Powder—117 Grain Metal Patched Soft Point Bullet—List, $30.00 per M. | 





Solicits Correspondence about 


Fishing Reels for 15 Cents to 20 Dollars each. 
Brass Bird Cages ® 50 ‘a "“_ = 234 






bh. SSSA 


Japanned * 25 * » 
“au Standard Bronze, Brass and Steel Chain, 
Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


THE ANDREW B. Henoryx Co., New HAVEN, CONN., U. &. A. 








Do You Want a Canoe? ——— 


>? 


- both, before January 1, 1896. 
. Sample copies and subscription blanks for use in soliciting, sent on application. 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., New York. 











. A beautiful Rushton Canoe, worth $90.00, brand new, will be given to anyone sending 
- us 40 new subscribers to OUTING or the AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, or 
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“MOOSE HUNTIN 


99 BY THE LATE 
E. P. ROGERS. 





Waller Baker & G0. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


(0008 ani Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


CA UTION e Inview of the many 

¢ imitations ofthe labels 
and wrappers on our goods, consumers should 
make sure that our place of manufacture, 


namely, Dorchester, Mass., is printed 
on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








PURITY 


POND'S EXTRACT C0., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





VORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory 
Soap are the best to be found any- 
where. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made, is imported, al- 
most in ship loads, from the other 
side of the world. 


THE Procter & Gamete Co. CIn’TI. 








WHEN YOu 
SEE A 


CLE 


you may know it costa hundred. When 
you ride a Rambler your friends know 
you bought a wheel with judgment and 
good taste, ignoring ‘ bargain counter 
false economy.” 


THOSE PRETTY 
COPPER RIMS OF STEEL 


and highly polished wood rims, with 
their corrugated tires—the G. & J. Tires 
“which cost the maker more, but give 
no trouble’’—present a very tasty ap- 
pearance. 


‘‘witH RAMBLERS YOU RUN NO RISK"’ 


Any dealer will furnish G. & J. tires on any wheel. 
Insist upog it. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


| Chicago. Boston, Washington. NewYork. Brooklyn. 


Detroit. Coventry, Eng., and 1,200 agencies 
in the U. S. 








NEWTON-TIRE 


UPPER NEWTON FALLS, MASS. 


IN “OUTING ” 
FOR OCTOBER. 


"OO NAA NWVISAONTDAaAS 


349013 Qm0:OIgT OCF 


FAST. RESILIENT. LASTING, 
NEWTON-RUBBER - WORKS, 


The fastest ride ever made is that of PAUL, GROSCH, on a Lyndhurst, fitted 
with our STRAUS Elastic Tire, 1-4 mile in 20 {-2 seconds. ¢ 


"SdWV.LS aDvisoa NI SANZSD & 40 141342 SM NEO Iwas one 
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